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Nortice.—Sytvanus Ursan requests his Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, &c., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 


following Montb, 





ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE commencement of the annual 
meeting of the Archeological Institute 
at Warwick under the presidency of 
Lord Leigh, Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, has been fixed for Tuesday, 
July 26. The proceedings, which pre- 
sent an unusual amount of attractions, 
will extend to Aug. 2. The Dean of 
Chichester, the Master of Caius College, 
and Mr. Beresford Hope have consented 
to preside in the sections, History, Anti- 
quities, and Architecture, respectively. 
The Earl of Warwick and many of the 
local magnates have welcomed cordially 
the visit of the Institute; the noble 
Earl has liberally permitted the trea- 
sures of art and antiquity preserved in 
Warwick Castle to be available for the 
temporary museum, for which an un- 
usually favourable depository has been 
provided in the spacious Corn Exchange. 
The Corporation have placed at the 
Society’s disposal all public accommoda- 
tions, and efficient co-operation is ten- 
dered by the Warwickshire Archeolo- 
gical Society, whose museum is at War- 
wick. The Castle, a feature of singular 
interest, will doubtless present to Mr. 
Hartshorne a subject not less important 
as an example of military architecture 
than any on which he has heretofore 
discoursed, and Mr. Scharf promises to 
set forth the merits of the noble assem- 
blage of paintings which it contains. 
Kenilworth, Stratford, Coventry with 
its fine churches, St. Mary’s Hall, and 
picturesque relics of domestic architec- 
ture, will be visited. Professor Willis 
has undertaken to give the architectural 
history of Lichfield Cathedral, and a day 
will be devoted to that remarkable fa- 
bric, easily attainable by railway. The 
ancient association of Coventry with the 
see of Lichfield may justify this exten- 
sion of the proceedings beyond the limits 


of Warwickshire. Mr. Staunton has 
placed at the disposal of the Society the 
invaluable county collections preserved 
at Longbridge. The arrangements, 
under the friendly care of the Mayor of 
Warwick and an efficient local commit- 
tee, will speedily be made known, and 
programmes obtained at the office of 
the Institute, 1, Burlington Gardens. 


THE FAMILY OF MARSHALL. 
Srr,—In the June Number of the 
GENTIEMAN’S MAGAZINE, your corre- 
spondent, George W. Marshall, LL.B., 
at the end of the Pedigree of Marshall 
wishes for information as to any other 
families of that name. I beg to call his 
attention to a family of Marshall among 
the gentry of Lincolnshire, now much 
decayed, and lately extinct in the male 
line, I believe, resident at Theddle- 
thorpe, below Louth, on the sea coast, 
and mentioned in Yorke’s “Union of 
Honour,” 1640, as bearing—Sable, three 
bars argent, a canton ermine. 
I am, &e. W. R. Emeris. 


Louth, June 4. 


DEANS OF PECULIARS. 

S1r,—With reference to the commu- 
nication of Mr. Mackenzie C. Walcott*, 
we may observe that a list of the Deans 
of Bocking is given at p. 270 of the 
“History of Hadleigh” by the Rev. 
Hugh Pigot, M.A. 

We take this opportunity of stating 
that Dr. Ferris, sometime Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Rector of 
Great Stambridge, Precentor and Pre- 
bendary of Chichester and Dean of Bat- 
tle (who died June 19, 1801), was named 
Thomas, and not Daniel. 

C. H. and THompson CooPeEr. 

Cambridge. 


ERRATUM. 

Vol. I. p. 804. By a typographical 
error, the publications of the Rev. John 
Buck, LL.D., are ascribed to the Rev. 
Edward Owen. 





* Gent. Mac., June, 1864, p. 779. 
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ART APPLIED TO INDUSTRY.—V. 


Gop AND SILver. 


Wir all its faults the present century can hardly be 
charged with ingratitude to its benefactors, or at least to those 
it considers to come under that title. In truth, the fault if 
any is quite the other way, for we can scarcely take up a news- 
paper without seeing that a testimonial has been presented to 
somebody or other. These testimonials take the most varied 
shapes, from gold medals which are utterly useless down to 
tea services which are just as much the reverse. More gene- 
rally, however, the token of esteem will turn out to be a vase, 
or a candelabrum, or an epergne; but whatever form it may 
take, the design, and frequently the execution, but too often 
leaves a very great deal to be desired. To any one acquainted 
with what was done in the Middle Ages and in the Renaissance 
there is really no sight more saddening than the interior of 
a silversmith’s window; what little art is there to be found is 
generally of the latest and most debased rococo, with occa- 
sionally a soi-disant medizval chalice with proportions and 
engraving such as no medizval chalice ever had. If, on the 
contrary, we look over any collection of old plate, however late, 
say such as we see in Mr. Lambert’s shop, we are at once 
struck with the amount of hand-work displayed; and if we 
go further and handle it, we are surprised at its exceeding 
lightness — it was hardly made to be sold at so much an 
ounce. 

At the same time thus much must be said in favour of the 
modern silversmiths, viz. that the fault does not rest entirely 
with them; they only buy or cause to be manufactured things 
‘which they think will command a quick sale, and a great part 


of the blame must be attributed to their customers, who have 
Gent, Mac, 1864, Vot. II. B 
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the bad taste and want of education which leads them to buy 
such objects. A more general spread of art education will, it 
is hoped, remedy this evil: in the meantime it may be as well 
to examine what was the state of things with regard to the 
silversmith’s craft in the Middle Ages. I say the Middle Ages, 
because we possess a great mass of evidence, both documentary 
and real, of what was then done, which unfortunately is not the 
case with regard to the classic era; for although a consider- 
able amount of documentary evidence might be obtained by 
an industrious rummaging of the old authors, still the value of 
the metal has so completely caused the destruction of the 
articles themselves that there would be very little to point 
to in the way of illustration. We even learn very little from 
Pliny (who is usually so full of details of all the arts), beyond 
certain facts of the poverty of the early Romans in respect to 
plate, of the gradual increase of the precious metals after the 
victories of Paulus AZmilius, and of the extravagances of later 
times; the most notable being the instance of Drusillanus, the 
slave of Claudius, who possessed a silver charger weighing 
500 pounds, for the manufacture of which a workshop had 
to be expressly built: this charger being accompanied by eight 
other dishes each 250 pounds in weight. Our author finishes 
by sarcastically wanting to know how many of his fellow slaves 
would it have taken to introduce these chargers, and whether 
giants were the guests for whom such large dishes were 
wanted. The most interesting information we obtain from 
the “ Natural History” is in chapters liii. and lv. of the 33rd 
Book. The former tells us of the enormous sums given for 
silver plate, and the latter mentions the names of the most 
celebrated artists. The Benvenuto Cellini of antiquity appears 
to have been one Mentor, whose works were so much es- 
teemed that Lucius Crassus the orator paid 100,000 sesterces 
for two goblets chased by his hand. His most valued works, 
however, appear to have been dedicated in the temples, but in 
Pliny’s time the conflagrations at Ephesus and in the Capitol 
had caused their destruction. 

Other artists are also mentioned as well as the subjects on 
which they worked ; these appear to have consisted of embossed 
figures of Sileni, Cupids, Centaurs and Bacchantes, hunting 
and battle scenes, the court of the Areopagus, and trial of 
Orestes, &c. Thus much for antiquity; but if we want to 
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form a just idea of what plate really ought to be we must go 
to the Middle Ages and to the early Renaissance. 

In those times, when there were no bankers, when usury 
was forbidden, and when the acquisition of land or houses was 
apt to bring the possessor into suspicion with the ruling 
powers if he belonged to the middle classes, or to form an 
inconvenient security for his good behaviour if his station of 
life were higher, it was often exceedingly desirable to pos- 
sess property in the form of plate, which in peaceful times 
was useful and occasionally afforded a means of display, while, 
on the contrary, should disturbances arise, it could easily be 
hidden away or sent to the coiner, who made it into money. In 
those days it was also the custom to give and receive presents 
pretty much as it is at the present time in the East, and in 
the royal accounts will be found numberless instances of this 
custom. Froissart, the medizval Herodotus, in his quaint gos- 
sipping manner always winds up his account of any embassy or 
visit of one distinguished person to another with the fact that 
rich presents in jewels or plate were given and received. It is 
obvious that all this must have made good trade for the gold- 
smiths, who were then artists working in their own shops and 
producing their own work, not tradesmen who buy things out 
of manufactories or have them made to order.-* Out of such 
goldsmiths’ shops great artists used to proceed: thus Pliny tells 
us that Mentor made statues in bronze; William Torel, who 
executed the effigies of Queen Eleanor and Henry III., was 
a goldsmith ; so was Francia the painter, and so was Benvenuto 
Cellini, who has become the representative man of the craft, 
although almost the only authentic works of his now remaining 
are in bronze. How is it that we never hear of goldsmiths 
turning artists in the present day? I do not mean that artists 
do not occasionally work for goldsmiths, for they do, as in the 
case of the late Mr. Cotterell, and of Mr. Armstead and Vechte. 
But somehow or other we never hear of men who keep a shop, 
as Francia and Cellini did, turning sculptors or painters; the 
fact being that Torel, Cellini, and Francia were both tradesmen 
and artists, whereas our present silversmiths are simply trades- 
men whose utmost accomplishments are to know the value of 
precious stones and of good workmanship. As the precious 
metals were rarer in the Middle Ages than at the present day, 
it was by no means uncommon to execute vessels in copper or 
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latten gilt; and from a passage in Sacchetti it is by no means 
improbable that their manufacture constituted a separate trade, 
as he speaks of an orafo d’ottone. At the present day this 
industry is represented by what is called or-molu, but a glance 
at any of the shops where fashionable nicknacks are sold will 
be sufficient to prove that the orafo d’ottone has taken leave of 
art quite as surely as his confrére who uses the more precious 
metals. 

Before entering into a short description of the various arti- 
cles required for ecclesiastical and secular use in the Middle 
Ages, it may be as well to take a glance at the various pro- 
cesses by which they were enriched. The simplest of these 
was engraving. Here the lines were not of varying thicknesses, 
but the same throughout ; they also terminated in a blunt end, 
like the engraving on the monumental brasses. The lines were 
filled up either with a black composition somewhat like our 
heel-ball, or by enamelling, or by niello, an art almost lost at 
the present time; the platina vessels made in Russia being 
the best modern specimens of it. I need scarcely say how 
common was its use in Italy, or tell the well-known story how 
Maso Finiguerra discovered the art of taking impressions on 
paper while trying the effect of his niellos. 

A great Jal of engraving is done now-a-days, but it is 
almost inconceivable how difficult it is to get small figures 
engraved in good strong lines like the old work. The en- 
gravers do not want skill, but unfortunately they cannot 
draw the figure, and even the most skilful copyist must fail if 
he does not exactly know what he is about. Here, again, is 
a case for the schools of design. I must say, however, that I 
have never had to complain of the engraving done by Hardman 
and Co.; and why ? simply because not only has the engraver 
been well trained, but one of the firm, Mr. J. Powell, is an ex- 
cellent artist, and the work being submitted to his inspection, 
it is not allowed to go out if incorrect. 

Bossine ur.—This process is described by Theophilus and 
Cellini; the former would appear to refer to reliefs, but the 
latter directs his attention more particularly to statuettes. 
First of all the intended figure was modelled, then cast in 
bronze, and a thin plate of silver hammered over it, and when 
completed this silver was cut off in pieces, soldered together, 
filled with pitch, and afterwards finished with various tools, 
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the pitch being finally melted out. Work of this description 
is exceedingly light, and some ten years ago in Rome I saw 
a crucifix by Caradosso, who is particularly mentioned by 
Cellini for his skill in bossing up, the weight of metal being 
almost inconceivably small for the size of the figure. The 
shrine of St. Romain at Rouen has some excellent statuettes 
done by this process, which is also employed in the great altar 
dossals and frontals at Florence, Pistoia, St. Ambrogio at Milan, 
St. Mark at Venice, and elsewhere. 

- CHASING FROM THE Sotip.—This was not a very usual process, 
as it required the greatest care and accuracy, but it was almost 
always more or less necessitated in the preparation of enamels, 
more especially those called the translucid on relief. The cele- 
brated bell attributed to Cellini, formerly in the Strawberry-hill 
collection, is said to have been executed in this manner. 

Srampinc.—Also described by Theophilus, who gives long 
directions about it, especially for the preparation of the stamp- 
ing irons: from his account it would appear to have been 
principally used for the ornamenting of horse furniture and 
books, and even for pulpits. The shrine of St. Taurin at Evreux 
presents some charming specimens of it executed during the 
best period of Christian art. : 

Puncuine is used for the grounds of engravimg instead of 
cross-hatching. The ornaments on the garments of the effigies 
of Richard II. and his Queen have been done by punching 
with a point. 

Fitacree. — This art is still practised. In parts where 
modern civilization has hardly reached, and in the more remote 
villages of Europe, we still see elegant ornaments of filagree in 
far better taste than the modern French jewellery which is 
gradually supplanting them. 

Filagree is of two kinds: in one flat ribbons of metal are 
soldered together, the upper edges being often ornamented. 
This filagree, which is generally applied on a ground, is to be 
seen in the celebrated Hamilton fibula in the British Museum. 
The Roach Smith fibula at the same place is an example of the 
other variety, which consists of little round wires soldered to- 
gether in various patterns, with the addition of little metal 
balls, in fact, very like the modern Maltese work. In later 
times, i.e., in the thirteenth century, this filagree took a new 
form, and little leaves are soldered to the ends of the wires, 
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producing a most charming effect. This is the best develop- 
ment of the process; it occurs in the shrines of St. Taurin, 
St. Romain, and in many others; the founder’s plate at New 
College, Oxford, also presents traces of it. 

In early jewellery we often find a very curious kind of work, 
consisting of a number of little cells formed by means of gold 
ribbons, like in cloissonné enamels. These cells are filled up with 
pieces of garnet cut into thin slices, or even with thin red glass. 

This is hardly the place to enter into the subject of en- 
amelling which played so great a part in medieval plate, but 
I can only remark that transparent enamels accord very much 
better with the precious metals than the opaque ones, and 
that the approved way of using both enamels and jewels in 
the early part of the Middle Ages was, as we are told by 
Theophilus, to set them alternately, often with filagree in 
the interstices. 

Of course the gold and silver smiths frequently availed them- 
selves of casting the smaller parts and finishing them up with 
the burin, but, as far as I have been able to ascertain, figures of 
any size were either bossed up or plated upon wood. The latter 
plan was seldom used, and is not very satisfactory; see the 
shrine of St. Taurin at Evreux. 

Now let us see a few of the uses to which the Church applied 
the labours of the goldsmith. First of all there was the chalice, 
of which it was de rigueur that the bow] should be of silver, 
whatever the rest might be. It is for this reason in ancient 
examples that we so often see the bowl of a later date. The 
medizval chalice can be deduced in clear gradation from the 
antique vase. Thus the little chalice found at Gourdon is nearly 
a copy in miniature of the celebrated vase at Naples. Then 
we get the chalice of Theophilus, where the gilded and nielloed 
bosses, like spoons, play so important a part—the handles 
having become a matter of indifference. Then we have the 
one at Augsburg, where we still see the spoons. In the Chi- 
chester example they occur only at the foot and end in trefoils ; 
afterwards they disappear altogether, the only trace being in 
the cup into which the bowl drops. Still later we arrive at 
the fifteenth century chalice, where the knob is enormously 
large and the pipe enormously long. 

The next most necessary vessel is the paten, which in the 
modern Roman communion is simply a round plate with no 
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engraving on the upper surface, and which fits into the top of 
the chalice. Anciently the practice was different, and we find 
patens with engraving, enamels, and even with jewels, as that 
of St.Goslin in the cathedral of Nancy. The durettes for the 
wine and water, the cross or crucifix, for both were used, and 
the candlesticks, completed the absolute furniture of the altar. 
In early times the Holy Sacrament was enclosed in a vessel, 
often in the form of a dove, and suspended over the altar; it 
was shewn to the people in an ostensoir, which generally took 
the form of a little chapel on a foot and pipe like a chalice, or 
else a round sun with rays similarly mounted; it was also kept 
in a ciborium, a little circular vase with a conical top, but in 
after times it changed into a globular vessel placed on the 
stem and foot of a chalice. Book-covers, alms-basins, sacring- 
bells, chrismatories, processional crosses, holy-water stoups, 
paxes, and portable altars were only a few of the articles de- 
manded for the worship of the unreformed Church, and if 
the priest’s cope required only a morse, there was hardly any 
end to the valuable adornments of the vestments of the higher 
clergy. Thus the bishop had his precious mitre, such as we 
see the remains of at Oxford; his crozier, such as is shewn at 
Winchester ; his pastoral ring, his jewelled gloves, and jewelled 
orphreys to his chasuble, amice, stole, or cope. But the great 
ambition of the authorities of nearly every cathedral or large 
church was to possess a feretrum, or shrine, for the patron 
saint, to say nothing of numerous reliquaries, to describe the 
various forms of which would be to give a long description 
of a great portion of medizval orfévrerie, for nearly every 
vessel could be turned into a reliquary. 

As to the great shrine, it consisted of a basement of marble 
or coloured stone, upon which was placed a wooden structure 
covered with plates of gold and silver. In latter times this 
upper part assumed the form of a small church with buttresses, 
pinnacles, windows, statues, &c.; but in the early part of the 
Middle Ages it was simply an oblong structure with a coped 
top. Of course all the processes above described were employed 
in its decoration, and although a long time was necessarily em- 
ployed in the construction, when finished these feretra must 
have been marvels of the art of the time, to say nothing of 
subsequent votive offerings which were placed around or other- 
wise attached. The whole of this precious work was covered 
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with a wooden cooperculum, which was raised or let down 
by means of pulleys and counterpoises attached to the roof 
of the church: and although no one of these great shrines 
remains in its former position, the very excellent description of 
the shrine of St. Thomas 4 Becket by Erasmus enables us fully 
to realize the whole affair; such as the wooden chest which 
covered the golden one, and “ being lifted up disclosed inestim- 
able riches’—the jewels given by the French king, and the vo- 
tive rings attached in bunches. Sometimes these shrines were 
comparatively small and could really be carried about, hence 
the term ‘feretory ;? but the more important ones were cer- 
tainly fixtures, and appear to have been nothing more than 
the covering of the body, which was placed in the upper part of 
the stone basement, as at Westminster. 

A few, very few, of the treasures attached to medieval 
churches have escaped the hand of the destroyer. But at Aix- 
la-Chapelle the traveller, by paying a small fee, can even at the 
present day see what Erasmus would call “ inestimable riches.” 
Still more curious is the érésor of the little church at Conques, 
in the middle of France: here the work is much earlier than 
that at Aix-la-Chapelle, being the work of Abbot Bego in the 
eleventh century. There is every reason to believe that he 
brought artists from a distance to work on the spot, much in 
the same manner as Suger describes the way he went to work 
at St. Denis. The revolution of 1789 dispersed the latter col- 
lection, but many of the objects are still to be seen at the 
Louvre and in the Cabinet de Médailles. 

We now come to the Domestic Plate of the Middle Ages— 
a subject which has hitherto by no means received the attention 
it deserves, most people imagining that the church was the 
end-all and be-all of our ancestors, as the temples were of 
the ancient Greeks. Unfortunately, we know so little of the 
domestic life of the latter people, that it is difficult to bring 
forward proofs either way; but we do know sufficient to shew 
that our forefathers were just as fond of beautiful things in 
their domestic life as they were in their ecclesiastical life. 
The best insight into the real state of things will be found in 
the Glossary attached by M. de Laborde to his Catalogue of 
the enamels in the Louvre; which work, moreover, contains 
the inventory of the gold, silver, and jewels belonging to the 
Duke of Anjou, made somewhere about 1360, before his pro- 
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ceeding to England to take the place of his father King John, 
then the prisoner of Edward ITI. 

In this inventory we find an immense amount of works in 
the precious metals described with great minuteness; so much 
so, that it would be perfectly easy for any one acquainted 
with ancient orfévrerie to make perfectly satisfactory repro- 
ductions of them. Thus we meet with, besides the chapel 
furniture, gobelets, hanaps, pots d’argent, cups, flagons, dishes 
and plates for meat, saltcellars, basins, épreuves, fountains, 
nefs, and ewers. The four last demand a word of explanation. 
Everybody in the Middle Ages was haunted by a fear of being 
poisoned, and if any one died in a sudden manner his death 
was very often put down to that cause, more especially if he 
were a person of high rank. It was believed, however, that 
certain substances, such as serpents’ tongues, unicorn’s horn 
(walrus’ tooth), &c., would change colour if brought into contact 
with poisoned food; and accordingly, the carver had not only 
to taste the food, but to try it by means of touching it with the 
piece of assay. The piece of assay was often highly ornamented, 
and kept in the great nef with the knife and fork and spoon 
of the proprietor; but occasionally it had a vessel to itself, and 
these are the épreuves mentioned in the inventory. 

As to the nef, it was, as its name imports, generally in the 
form of a ship. It must have been a large piece of plate, for 
we read that immense sums were spent upon it, and that it was 
generally named like a real ship: thus one was called “the 
Tyger.” The use of the fountain is a little more difficult to 
discover. As far as one can make out by a careful reading of the 
text, it appears to have been a vessel for containing water, that 
it had a tap or taps, and that it also generally possessed a goblet. 
The shape is also most fanciful: at one time it is a winged 
dragon on the top of a tree, at another a castle supported by 
figures; it had a stand, also of silver, the sides of which were 
generally enamelled with subjects, and the top, upon which the 
figures, or tree, or castle was placed, was enamelled green. 
From the occurrence of the tap and the goblet, we may sur- 
mise that it was placed on the table for the same purposes 
as we use water-jugs and glass goblets at the present day at 
our desserts. 

The number of ewers in the collection was also very large : 


they generally occur in connection with a cup, i in all pro- 
Gent, Mac, 1864, Vou. II. x” 
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bability were used as much for wine as for water. They were 
made of the most extraordinary shapes, and enriched with a good 
deal of enamel, and sometimes precious stones. Their descend- 
ants may be seen in the little owls which perform the office of 
pepper-boxes, and which are even now to be seen in most of the 
goldsmiths’ shops. The following will give some idea of what 
these ewers were like :— 

“78. A lady, half of whose body is that of a woman, the other half that 
of a savage beast with two legs ; upon a terrace enamelled with blue, with 
little trees, and stags and greyhounds, and mouldings below ; and from the 
lap of the said lady issues a head of an ox, of which she holds the horns in 
her hands, and in the said head is a spout, and from the ears of the aforesaid 
head, and from the sides of the said lady, and from the ends of her dress, 
hang by chains the scutcheons of the arms of the Archbishop of Rouen and 
Marigny. And the said lady is clothed with a little mantle slit at the sides, 
and has a long hat on her head, enamelled, the hat and dress being the same 
colour. And behind the said lady, on the back of the beast, is a place for 
a goblet made in tracery work, and the goblet is of crystal with a foot of 
silver enamelled with moulding and traceries, and about the crystal are four 
bats ; and the cover is of crystal edged with silver, with mouldings and 
traceries ; and the knob is made of vine-leaves, and from it comes a button 
of three sides enamelled with silver and green.” 


One great peculiarity of our ancestors was their fondness for 
precious materials, such as crystal, agate, onyx; and many was 
the antique vessel of these stones and many the antique in- 
taglio and cameo which was worked up in connection with new 
forms by the medizval goldsmith. Indeed, so strong was the 
fashion, that we find costly mountings lavished upon things of 
but little intrinsic value, such as ostrich-eggs, which generally 
turn up in inventories as wuf de griffon,—such as glass vessels 
from the East, known as verre de Damas, probably of the same 
sort of manufacture as Mr. Slade’s glass lamp, or the well- 
known Luck of Edenhall, which I am assured, Mr. Longfellow 
notwithstanding, is not broken. China vessels were also occa- 
sionally used, and only the other day I met in Hewett’s shop, 
in Fenchurch-street, a piece of ware of the identical manu- 
facture as that which figures among the founder’s plate at New 
College, Oxford. 

The artists of the Renaissance were just as fond of rare mate- 
rials as their predecessors; and probably the most beautiful 
piece of jewellery in the world is the onyx vase belonging 
to Mr. Hope, the mounting of which is one mass of jewels, 
enamels, and figures. The traditions of the Middle Ages were 
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also kept up in Germany to a late period, and the vessels manu- 
factured in such large quantities in Augsburg and Nurem- 
burg were executed by the same processes as those of the 
Duke of Anjou, the only difference being that enamelling was 
gradually disused. Of late years our plate has got worse and 
worse in design and execution—so much so, that work of the 
last century is eagerly bought up whenever attainable. The 
reason is not that good work cannot be done; on the contrary, 
the best of work can be obtained if a price is only paid for it. 
I am not speaking of artists like Vechte and Armstead, but 
simply of good workmen, who are certainly to be found, but 
in small numbers. What, however, shall we say to the ordi- 
nary man who has done nothing all his life but chase and model 
Louis XV. scrolls, or engrave rococo foliage? I once gave an 
ordinary piece of engraving to one of these workmen to execute, 
and the result was perfectly ludicrous. The late Mr. Pugin and 
the Ecclesiological Society set themselves to work some fifteen 
years ago to introduce the old way of working, which to say 
the truth had hardly ever been abandoned in the best articles. 
Unfortunately, in plate as in architecture, the later part of the 
Middle Ages was copied instead of the earlier, and we have 
still to deplore the absence of a really artistic feeling for the 
better and earlier work. Hardman, Hart, Skidmore, &c. exe- 
cute certain things capitally—in fact, quite as well as the old; 
but it is exceedingly difficult to get.a figure well bossed up 
or a piece of engraving well done, even if a drawing be given, 
while great inattention is paid to the setting of stones, I have 
had articles sent me where hardly a single stone was set truly ; 
and on another occasion the work came home with two stones 
broken, and one turned upside down, while a crystal foiled 
underneath had been substituted for the fourth. 

Our enamels are also open to great improvement, the colours 
being far too bright and glaring: put any of them by the side 
of Chinese work, or even by the productions of M. Barbedienne, 
and the result is most disheartening. I am afraid the school- 
master—I mean the master in the school of design—is sadly 
wanted among the workmen employed by the modern silver- 
smith; who on his part would not be the worse if he were to 
attend the schools himself in his younger days, and thus be- 
come a little more of an artist without ceasing to be the trades- 


man. We all remember the beautiful works of Morel in the 
Gent. Mac, 1864, Vor, II, Cc 
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Exhibition of 1851; why should they not be substituted for the 
Mazeppas, Richard Cceur-de-Lions, and Charles the Firsts, 
which but too often are only bronze subjects cast in silver. 

It now remains to say a few words on jewellery. If of late 
years our plate has been bad and tasteless, how much worse has 
been our jewellery. Until the late revival of Etruscan work it 
was positively dangerous to one’s artistic feelings to look in at 
a jeweller’s window. The revival of the Etruscan work, as 
everybody knows, is due to the energy of Signor Castellani, 
who by dint of time and industry succeeded in gradually re- 
viving nearly all the ancient processes. During the present 
century, and part of the last, the sepulchres in the southern 
half of Italy and the Greek islands have undergone a systematic 
search for the various antiquities contained inthem. The most 
valuable of them are the painted vases and the jewellery. The 
jewellery is totally unlike anything of the present day, depend- 
ing for its beauty not on precious stones, but on the fineness 
and skill with which the metal itself is worked up. Some of 
the articles are so slight that they must evidently have been 
used only for funeral purposes, but even that designed for 
everyday wear is so light that it exhibits the greatest possible 
contrast from that of our own day, when, as a jeweller once 
observed to me, people will have a lot of gold for their money. 
If we look carefully at the Etruscan work, and it is often so finely 
executed that it requires the aid of the microscope, we shall find 
the following processes :—1. It is beaten up sometimes by hand, 
sometimes by a die; it is pierced; a thick wire was cast or 
worked into an ornamental pattern ; two small wires are worked 
into a cable; a thin sheet of gold is cut into strips, and 
applied in various patterns edgewise, on a surface of metal ; 
- or the article is entirely made up of it, like our filagree; thin 
wire is twisted round in coils and soldered to a plain surface ; 
wires are also placed in juxtaposition on a chalk or earthen 
core, and then soldered together, the core being afterwards 
removed ; small flat chains are soldered together at their edges ; 
and lastly, the Etruscans had the art of producing what we call 
frosting, by soldering most minute grains of gold, like dust, 
on to a gold surface, the difference being that our frosting, 
which is done by hand, soon becomes tarnished, while that 
under consideration remains always the same. Unfortunately, 
it is a process that we moderns have not as yet succeeded 
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in imitating, and although Signor Castellani asserts in his 
pamphlet of last year that he has lately succeeded, I do not 
remember seeing any specimens of it in his stall at the Great 
Exhibition. At the same time great credit must be given to 
him, if not quite as the originator of the movement, at least for 
having mastered the details and brought the revival almost to 
perfection. 

The finer jewels of the Middle Ages were constructed on 
a different principle. Very few have come down to us, but when 
we look at the representations of them in the pictures, and, 
above all, the MSS., we easily find the reason. They appear to 
have consisted almost entirely of precious stones, set with the 
smallest possible quantity of metal, and so fragile that one is 
apt to wonder how they could possibly have lasted any time at 
all. Of course they were not all of this description, which 
belongs principally to the fifteenth century.. On the contrary, 
the Anglo-Saxon jewellery, such as the Hamilton fibula, the 
Roach Smith fibula, and the Alfred jewels, although displaying 
great delicacy of workmanship, are so arranged that they could 
be worn without much actual damage. 

So, too, with the jewellery of the Renaissance, where en- 
amelled objects in relief play a most important part. At that 
time every gentleman wore a piece of jewellery in his hat, 
called an ensign, and every lady a brooch; the consequence 
was that a high order of art was in demand, and people vied 
with each other in employing the best goldsmiths. Any one 
who reads Cellini’s Life, or the Lives of the Painters by Vasari, 
cannot fail to be struck with the great demand for first-rate 
jewellery ; but then, as I said before, the jeweller made his 
own designs and worked at them with his own hands; and to 
do this he was not only apprenticed, but taught to draw: and 
Cellini describes how he obtained his first commission by the 
admiration of his drawing by a lady, who finally entrusted him 
with the resetting of a set of diamonds, which he effected in 
the form of a fleur-de-lys, filling up the spaces between the 
stones with little figures, foliage, masks, and other devices. In 
the British Museum will be found a sketch-book of Holbein, 
containing a great many designs for jewellery ; these have been 
successfully copied by Messrs. Hancock, Widdowson and Veale, 
and other jewellers, and are among the most satisfactory speci- 
mens of modern work. The French imitations of the cinque- 
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cento jewellery are wonderfully executed, more especially the 
enamels on relief. As to the Etruscan work after Castellani, 
perhaps the best specimens are those of Mr. Green; but we are 
sadly apt to make it too heavy. Jewellery is far more im- 
portant an affair than it appears at first sight, for either the 
real thing or its imitation is used by most people. The trade 
in the imitation assumes large proportions in France and 
Birmingham, and I really do not think the patterns produced 
in it are at all worse than those we see in the windows of 
fashionable jewellers, but rather better. 

The last part of the present subject is that of the coinage. 
Now no one is obliged to buy plate and jewellery, in fact, there 
are very many of us who never can expect to do so; but every- 
body, even the poorest, has coins passing through his hands, 
and it consequently becomes a very serious consideration that 
these coins should display such art as shall render them agree- 
able objects and be the means of fostering good taste and a love 
of the fine arts; in fact, they are examples of art applied to in- 
dustry in its fullest sense. 

Like all other arts, that of making dies for the coinage has 
had its phases of good and bad. For the good, we must go to 
our old masters, the Greeks. The curious parallelism between 
the progress of Greek art and that of the Middle Ages is now 
well known: thus we have the pre-Phidian work and that of 
the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth century, as at 
Chartres; then we have the perfect work of Phidias and the 
porches of Notre Dame at Rheims, and the works of Torel at 
Westminster; and, lastly, come Praxiteles, Lysippus, and the 
late fourteenth century. The Greek coinage displays all these 
phases. The early coins are coarse heads, but are very ener- 
getic—see the coins of Athens; then they become gradually 
modified; and there is one of Athens which is almost per- 
fect, havirg all the serenity of the first period with all the 
beauty of the second. The Attic coimage never got further 
than this, and, indeed, shortly afterwards went back to rude 
imitations of the earlier types. But if we wish to see the per- 
fection of what the Greeks could do we must go to the coins 
of Syracuse: such as the great head, said to be Arethusa; that 
of Philistis, a most medieval composition; and, above all, to 
the.lovely head on the coins of Panormus. Now the difference 
between these and the heads on other Greek coins, and indeed 
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the classic female head generally, is this: if both could be 
turned into actual life, the lady with the regulation classic fea- 
tures, although beautiful, would not have much to say for 
herself, and one would finish, as one generally does finish with 
such people, viz. by getting heartily tired of her; but if the 
features of the Panormus coin could be called into life, we 
should find them to belong not only to a beautiful woman, but 
to what is even better, viz. one gifted with esprit. 

The Greek portrait coins are also very fine; witness that of 
Alexander on the coins of Lysimachus, and those of the kings 
of Pergamus. The Roman coinage, although presenting good 
portraits, and to a certain degree good art, is very far behind 
that of the Greeks in the higher qualities. The great incon- 
venience of the Greek money was the excessive relief of the 
subjects, which prevented its being arranged in piles, and which 
caused a great deal of wear in the most prominent parts. In the 
coinage of the Middle Ages this was remedied, and there are 
some beautiful works of the fourteenth century which leave very 
little to be desired ; they are well designed, and well executed, 
and perfectly adapted for piling. As to the Italian series, it is 
almost impossible to speak too highly of it: witness the Milan 
coinage of Louis XII., said to have been designed by no less 
a person than Leonardo da Vinci; see also the coins and 
medals executed by Cellini, to say nothing of our own country- 
man, Simon. 

Now in the present day our coinage is so very bad as regards 
art that probably the less said about it the better: I allude 
more particularly to the design. The old five-shilling piece 
was a noble coin, for the St.George and Dragon, although 
most ludicrously classical, was still well executed and well com- 
posed: so was the sovereign, with a similar subject. The last 
Republican coinage of France was also excellently composed as 
regards the head; though why all our medallists should run 
mad after a wreath, with the designation of the coin within 
it, is more than I can imagine. It is certainly a most un- 
necessary piece of knowledge, for almost the first thing a child 
learns is the value of money. In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries in England, the name of the moneyer and that of 
the town in which he lived formed the reverse; but still, by 
means of beautiful letters, and by intersecting the two con- 
centric inscriptions by a cross, a very capital composition was 
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obtained. With regard to our coinage it is clear that we cannot 
go to the Greeks, as their raised figures will not suit modern 
requirements (they must be reserved for medals); we should 
therefore take our lesson from the purest French and Italian 
types of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and doubtless, 
in the hands of a man of genius, the rose of England could be 
made as beautiful a reverse as the giglio of Florence. 





Discovery oF Srone Kists.—The ‘Cat Stane,” situate on the farm of 
Briggs, within a stone’s throw of the river Almond, and between six and seven 
miles from Edinburgh, on the Edinburgh and Glasgow road, which has long 
been a subject of interest and of puzzle to the antiquary, is a natural boulder, 
irregularly triangular in shape, about 12 ft. in circumference, and rising about 
4 ft. above the ground, which at this point is slightly elevated, partaking some- 
what of the character of a mound. Of late years several attempts have been 
made with a view to discover if there were in the vicinage of the Cat Stane 
relics of any description, but these were quite bootless. Recently, however, 
Mr. Hutchison, of Carlowrie, after vainly trying to the west of the stone, went 
a little to the east of it, where none had ever thought of excavating before, 
and here, within 2 ft. or so of the surface, he was fortunate enough to light 
upon a stone kist. In avery short time his men came upon others, and there 
are now lying exposed to view thirty or forty, and probably many more will yet 
be found. These kists are of the rudest description, being composed of un- 
dressed stones placed together edgeways in coffin form, a large slab forming 
the bottom of the coffin, into which the corpse appears to have been laid, and 
then stones were placed above them as a lid. The coffins are all placed so 
that the faces of the corpses might look to the east, and are ranged in rows, 
with from a foot to two feet between each, and all on the same level. There 
are portions of three rows laid bare, and in one row there are upwards of 
a dozen coffins to be seen. The coffins were not air-tight, neither were the 
lids so closely fitting as to keep out the earth. The consequence is that they 
have all become filled with mould, but a very perfect skull was discovered, and 
portions of others. 


Roman Remarns at Dover.—Some workmen excavating in the neighbour- 
hood of Dover lately came upon some very interesting Roman remains, buried 
at a depth of 10} ft. from the surface. The articles discovered comprised 
a dolium 22in. high and 18}in. in diameter, in which was a remarkably 
beautiful long-necked glass ampulla, 7 in. high, in perfect preservation, marked 
with some letters not yet satisfactorily deciphered; another dolium of similar 
character, containing a broken patera, 7} in. in diameter, of Samian ware; a 
roughly-glazed vessel of black ware, 14 in. high and 13 in. in diameter; a grace- 
fully-formed vessel, 10 in. high, nearly perfect. At the bottom of the vases 
calcined human bones were found. Some other Roman remains from Dover 
will be found noticed under the proceedings of the Archeological Institute. 





FURTHER INVESTIGATIONS OF GRAVE-HILLS IN 
CLEVELAND. 


On Tuesday, April 27, the writer proceeded to examine two houes 
situate on the high grounds overhanging the Rawcliff Bank woods in 
the parish of Skelton. Both of these grave-hills were in the enclosed 
land, and one of them had been a good deal mutilated; partly, no 
doubt, by the persons engaged in the Ordnance Survey, who had made 
it a station, and partly, it would seem, by other hands as well. The 
other was intact, and as it formed, as it were, a kind of cap to 
a very gently rising natural eminence, it was extremely difficult to 
decide where man’s hand had commenced the process of adding to or 
smoothing down the features of nature. However, as near as one 
could estimate, the dimensions of the houe proper were about 30 ft. in 
diameter: the entire depth at the apex certainly did not exceed 2 ft. 

The writer commenced proceedings here by removing the turf over 
a central area of about 15 ft. square, and the intense hardness of the 
soil is not easily conceivable. It was indeed almost impossible to drive 
the spade to a sufficient depth to remove the sods in such a condition as 
to admit of their being returned to their places after the examination 
was complete. 

The occurrence of charcoal in scattered fragments, and here and 
there in patches of larger size, soon gave encouragement in supposing 
that the labour employed would not be fruitless, and an hour’s work 
revealed the presence, in a place about 3 ft. north of the centre, and at 
a depth of perhaps 14 ft. from the surface of a deposit of some intrusive 
matter, which, from its nature and appearance, could scarcely fail to 
belong to an ancient interment. Clearing the surface of this intrusive 
matter, a nearly circular area of some 14 or 15in. in diameter was dis- 
played, the removal of a few inches only of which gave tokens of the 
presence of calcined human bone. The deposit reached a depth of 
nearly 3 ft. from the surface, and was, so to speak, divided into two 
portions by the interposition of a layer of matter containing no traces of 
bone whatever, A few small fragments of calcined flint accompanied 
the bone, which occurred in such large and easily distinguishable pieces 
as to necessitate the inference that it had been very imperfectly burnt. 
Many of the vertebre, for instance, were as perfect in form as they had 
been before being subjected to the action of fire. 

Continuing the investigation in other parts of the space now laid 
open, the writer’s attention was specially called to a place about 5 ft. 
south-east of the deposit just named, where the soil preseuted unmis- 
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takeable evidences of the action of fire. Indeed, the appearance was 
precisely that of brick-earth burnt without much previous working or 
setting up in shape, or perhaps of brickdust made to cohere by the 
infiltration of some adhesive substance. This substance was seen to lie 
in a kind of domed form, and to be nearly 2 ft. in diameter. Proceeding 
to remove the upper part very carefully, the thickness of the red deposit 
proved to be some 3 or 4 in., and the whole to be in connection with 
a circular wall of the same substance. Within the line of demarcation 
thus formed there lay a second large deposit of very imperfectly calcined 
bone, with here and there a flake or two of burnt flint, which seemed to 
have belonged to an implement of no great size or elaboration of form. 
The lower parts of the interment rested on a layer of charcoal, and this 
again on a bed of inserted clay, which presented the same appearances 
as the walls and dome, only to a less degree. 

The writer has given the details of this deposit with some minute- 
ness, as it appears to him to present features alike novel and interesting. 
There seems no possible way of accounting for the appearances ob- 
served save the following, at least none that is not open to grave 
objection. A pit niust have been formed in the natural soil (stiff clay 
with much gravel intermingled), and then lined at bottom and round its 
sides with prepared clay. Fire was next inserted, and kept up until the 
heat had been great enough and sufficiently long continued to bake the 
walls, and the bottom also as far as it would be able to descend. Then 
the bones and commingled soil and charcoal were inserted, and a new 
layer of prepared clay placed over all, upon and around which again fire 
was heaped, until a solid dome in continuity with the walls was baked 
as they had been, and a fixed kind of quasi-urn formed to inclose the 
deposit there committed to the ground. 

Another observable feature in this and some interments found under 
similar circumstances—that is to say, enclosed in a small pit or cavity 
hollowed out below the level of the soil, but unaccompanied and unpro- 
tected by urn or other means—is that, mixed with the bones and 
charcoal, there was found a considerable quantity of an earthy matter , 
the origin of which it is difficult to account for, and which is never by 
any chance found among the bones in an urn or in a plain inserted 
interment. It is of a brown hue, very light and soft, and does not 
appear as if simply due to a vegetable source, and still less to the sandy 
soil of the moor surface. The writer’s surmise is that it proceeds 
in part, at least, from an animal source, and may be due to the incom- 
plete incineration of the human body there mingled with its parent 
earth. 

The excavation of the other houe yielded no results beyond the 
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ascertaining of the fact that previous disturbance to a considerable 
extent had really taken place. 

An attentive consideration of all the circumstances attending the 
deposits just described seems to warrant the conclusion that they 
belong to a very remote period indeed, one even considerably more 
remote than those hitherto noticed in this series of papers. 

On May 24 a small tumulus of about 25 ft. in diameter and 2 ft. 
in greatest height, and situate a little to the south-east of a larger 
barrow called Brown Rigg Houe, was subjected to examination, On 
commencing the work at a point about six or seven feet south of the 
centre, and ordering it so as to carry a wide trench through that point 
northward, a very flat, conically arranged pile of stones almost immedi- 
ately claimed attention. Removing these, and proceeding to a careful 
examination of the soil which in a somewhat raised form lay beneath 
them, signs of much burning were immediately disclosed. Stones and 
sand, burnt to redness and intermingled with charcoal, formed fully as 
much of the substance-matter as the unaltered soil of the moor; and 
further research shewed that a shallow excavation had been made on 
the spot, a small pit hollowed at its lowest point to receive the inter- 
ment, and then the excavated soil and burnt matters, mingled together, 
returned so as to fill the entire cavity and form a low heap above it. 
But long before reaching the interment—immediately above it, however 
—an axe-head or hammer of basalt was found, in the very midst of 
a quantity of charcoal and charred soil and stones. Unhappily, as is 
the nature of the basalt found in the remarkable dyke intersecting this 
district, the substance of the hammer was so weathered or corroded 
that it proved to be a matter of extreme difficulty to remove it without 
entire disintegration of its parts; and as it was, it was only by care- 
fully excavating all together, soil and hammer in one mass, that it was 
brought away in a condition approaching entireness. A crust of nearly 
a quarter of an inch in thickness was almost completely deprived of 
coherence, and fell away on the slightest touch, before it was secured 
by the absorption of a quantity of thin cement. When it became 
possible to examine it more closely it appeared to have been very care- 
fully wrought, with a bold and not inelegant curvature of outline, espe- 
cially near what must be called the face of the hammer; and to have 
the entire space surrounding the perforation for the shaft, both above 
and below, sensibly countersunk. Very different in outline and detail 
to the others the writer has met with here, it scarcely yields to either 
in original elaboration and symmetry of form. 

Pursuing the search, after the successful removal of the hammer, 
the greater accumulation of charcoal which was met with about 
a foot below the place at which it had been found afforded sufficient 
indications of the vicinity of the sepulchral deposit. It was found, 
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as already noticed, in a small pit hollowed out beneath the level of the 
moor surface, and was remarkable not only as being intermingled 
with the same kind of substance as that described above, but as ob- 
viously comprising only a small portion of the bones of an adult in the 
prime of life. What there were, comprising portions of the skull, the 
femur, the tibia, &c., were not at all comminuted, but rather in the 
same condition as those which so frequently fill the large urns of the 
district, or those spoken of in the earlier portion of this paper. But 
there was only a very small proportion of the whole, as was remarked by 
an experienced medical man who was present, as well as by the writer. 

On Saturday, June 4, a tumulus on the Guisborough Moors, without 
traditional though not without local name, being designated as Pretty- 
hut Houe in the district nomenclature, and which was one of the 
stations of the Ordnance Surveyors, and as such is marked in the 
maps as 1,079 ft. in elevation, was’ selected for examination. This hill 
was about 40 ft. in diameter and not less than 6 in height; but accu- 
rate measurements were out of the question, in consequence of the 
wholesale disturbance almost every exterior part of the houe had been 
subjected to. -For not only was the Sappers’ cairn upon its summit, 
but a watcher’s hut, now roofless, occupied a considerable portion of 
the eastern side, and the materials of both were stones derived from 
the tumulus itself. Thus the stones which had once girt in the base of 
the hill were all gone, or all but one or two, and in other places it had 
been greatly pulled to pieces in the process of extracting its stony 
material. A burnt arrow-head of lance-head shape, picked up on the 
outside of the barrow, suggested the probability that, while these dis- 
turbances had been proceeding, at least one interment had been met 
with; a suggestion which the labours just commencing did not at all 
invalidate, for at a subsequent period it was found in one place near the 
centre that the hill had been penetrated to the very foundation of the 
pile upon the solidly fixed pavement of “ moor-stones.” However, 
a small urn, upright and empty, which was found at a distance of 12} ft., 
a little to the east of south from the centre, in a kind of rude cist or 
chamber of small dimensions, shewed at an early period of the in- 
vestigation that the labours of the day were not to be quite without 
tangible results. Later on, and from six to eight feet nearer to the 
centre and in much the same direction from it, an inserted burial of 
calcined bones was met with, which apparently had been placed about 
two and a half feet below the surface. No urn accompanied this de- 
posit, nor could any bone implement be discovered among the other 
bones, of which there was a considerable quantity; but a very large 
and perfect knife, of a trapezoidal shape, unburnt, and a nearly entire 
javelin-head, burnt until it resembled fine white porcelain, were ob- 
tained. And with this concluded the discoveries of the day. 
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The urn is less than six inches high, and about five in diameter across 
the mouth. It is of the so-called ‘flower-pot’ shape, and only the 
second of that description met with during the writer’s researches, 
The ornamentation consists of a series of impressions of the twisted 
cord passing completely round the vessel, three on the inside or lip 
of the mouth, one on the outermost edge of the same, and the others at 
regular intervals below. It is worthy of observation that the other 
flower-pot-shaped urn (just adverted to) was obtained from a tumulus 
which lies about a mile due east from the one at present under notice ; 
and that in it also a burial accompanied by an unburnt knife » of exactly 
the same shape and character as that just mentioned, only much less, 
and a single large piece of burnt flint, was met with. Such corre- 
spondences and coincidences very surely cannot be merely accidental ; 
but what their actual value is, it may not be easy yet even to attempt 
to define. 





Tyran Purrie.—That this colour was extracted by the ancients from 
a mollusk is well known, but of what species has not been fully ascertained. 
De Lamarck, in his magnificent work on Invertebrata, adopts the opinion that 
the species known among naturalists under the name of Murex brandaris was 
that which yielded the purple of the first quality. M.Boblaye proved the 
soundness of this opinion during his travels as a member of the scientific 
expedition to the Peloponnesus. Following the sea-coast, he was surprised to 
find at short distances certain considerable deposits of the Murex brandaris. 
At first he was inclined to attribute them to some geological cause; but on 
examining the neighbourhood, he ascertained that those deposits were in every 
instance close to some ruin, generally bearing traces of having once been dyeing 
establishments. Several other species of Murex seem to have been used for 
a purple of an inferior quality. Subsequently M. Fr. Lenormant found similar 
and much more numerous deposits on the coasts of Cerigo and Gythium. It 
was therefore on those islands chiefly that purple used to be manufactured 
from the Murex brandaris, M.de Saulcy, nevertheless, does not consider the 
question as definitively set at rest, and is of opinion that the best colour was 
derived from another mollusk. He states that in going from Tyre to Sidon, 
and entering the latter by a staircase built near the coast, and adjoining the 
rope-yards, an enormous mass of shells is perceived, all belonging to the single 
species called Murex trunculus. The deposit is upwards of a hundred metres 
in length, and between six and eight metres in height, with a considerable 
breadth which cannot be ascertained because the deposit is on one side covered 
with the soil. All the shells without exception are broken in exactly the same 
manner, evidently with a view to get at the animal itself. This is certainly not 
the effect of mere accident, and it can only be explained by supposing that the 
Sidonian dyers extracted their purple from this species, while in Greece the 
other was employed. 





» Gest. MaG., 1863, vol. ii. p. 127. 





MEMORIALS OF FOUNTAINS ABBEY*. 


Tue history of the monastic Orders is still unwritten; no man of this 
generation has dared to grapple with this vast subject, the materials for 
elucidating which are not as yet stored up in printed books, but lie 
scattered through the public libraries and record rooms of half the cities 
in Europe, locked up in the charter chests of the great landowners, or 
the still less accessible bookcases of wealthy and ignorant collectors. 
A work of this kind was imagined by Robert Southey, and much of his 
reading during the most active period of his life was directed to kindred 
subjects; had it come to perfection, it would have been written on the 
authority of printed documents only, and could therefore have given but 
a very imperfect outline of the subject. Still it is a matter of regret to 
all who are interested in medieval history, that the mature years of so 
richly cultivated an intellect were spent in writing for the booksellers, 
or fighting the literary battles of an extinct political party. Though 
such a book would have left almost everything to be desired in the re- 
gion of local facts and minute_historical criticism, and though that por- 
tion of the narrative which would have related to architecture and the 
sister arts would have been painfully meagre, yet we should have had 
a guide to one portion of Christian history at least as useful and free 
from party bias as are either of the great standard authors from whom 
all of us have, directly or indirectly, learned the history of our own 
country. We may believe, too, that the refined and highly trained 
mind of the poet would have seen some things in true perspective 
which are distorted to our vision, not so much by ignorance as by the 
prejudice and favouritism which the controversies of the last thirty years 
have developed. No such history has been produced here or elsewhere, 
so that the reader who studies the past at its source must arrange his 
facts as he best can around a thread of his own spinning. The publica- 
tion of original documents now so common throughout the whole of 
Europe, so vastly enlarges the area of thought and reading, that it 
is not probable such a work will ever be produced, except perhaps 
in mere synopsis fashion—a school-book in disguise. All we can 
now hope for is, that each of the monastic Orders may be treated of 
separately. If this ever should be done faithfully, and in sufficient 
detail, a chapter of surpassing interest will be added to the world’s 
history. The Cistercian Order, originally instituted by Stephen Hard- 
ing, an Englishman of remarkable energy and holiness, had one of the 





* “Memorials of the Abbey of St. Mary of Fountains. Collected and Edited 
by John Richard Walbran, F.S.A., for the Surtees Society.” 1863. 
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most illustrious of the medizeval saints for its true founder. St. Bernard, 
the last of the Fathers, as he is affectionately termed in the Roman 
communion, infused new vitality into the decaying monasticism of 
Western Europe at a time when, but for a mighty spiritual influence 
such as his, the recluse life might have sunk, ere its work was ac- 
complished, before the secular tendencies of an age that shewed in its 
outward life few signs of the deep religious feeling that lay at its heart. 
To the voice of the great preacher his own time answered with a fervour 
that had not been equalled since the Northern races embraced the faith, 
a fervour sufficiently deep and lasting to create a new era in architecture, 
to develope for the first time in modern life a love for natural beauty, 
and to pave the way for new schools of thought which should in after 
days lead into paths widely different from the ascetic seclusion of Clair- 
vaux. The Bernardine reform soon spread to this country, William 
Giffard, Bishop of Winchester, having introduced a colony of Cistercians 
into England as early as 1128. The founder of Waverley Abbey had 
noble imitators—Furness, Fountains, New-Minster, Kirksted, and Roche 
soon followed, and the Order went on spreading until the work of 
monasticism was finished in England, when it was found that there 
were seventy-five Cistercian houses of men in England, and twenty-six 
nunneries of the same Order. Notwithstanding, however, their great 
influence, the English branch of the Order is singularly barren in his- 
torical memorials. What we have remaining is, for the most part, 
unedited. 

Fountains Abbey is hardly an exception to the rule. Its chronicle, 
Narratio de Fundatione Fontanis Monasterii, dictated by Serlo, one 
of the earliest inmates of the house, to Hugh de Kirkstall, a simple nar- 
rative of great interest, found its way into the Monasticon, from’ Dods- 
worth’s transcript, but so carelessly was it edited, that the most obvious 
blunders of copyist and printer remain uncorrected’. All other docu- 
ments illustrating the history of the monastery, if we except a few 
charters given to the world by Dugdale and Burton, have remained 
in manuscript until the present publication. Yet as a picture of 
past times, of ancient religion, and of those superstitions which always, 
shadow-like, accompanied our fathers’ noblest deeds, the history of the 
early days of Fountains is worthy of careful study. 





» For example, the Monasticon (edit. 1682, vol. i. p. 737, col. 2; edit. 1825, 
vol. v. p. 295, col. 1; Walbran, p. 25) makes Archbishop Thurstan say, “quod eum 
clericis meis . . . ad tantum negotium intrare non deberem.” The very reverse, as 
the context shews, of what the Archbishop did say; the correct reading is sine. 
A far more absurd blunder occurs in another place, where we are told that Arch- 
bishop Murdac was “ Homo magnanimus et causa [in ]justiciee omnino invincibilis,” 
(edit. 1682, p. 746, col. 1; edit. 1825, vol. v. p. 301; Walbran, p. 85); the care- 
less compositor has set up im twice over. 
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St. Bernard’s earnest desire that his Order should spread its branches 

widely among the kingdoms of the earth was shared by certain devout 
monks of York, who had heard of the works of the great reformer. These 
men, to use the Editor’s words, who is translating almost literally from 
the chronicle,— 
“ were ashamed of stopping short of perfection, of having sat so long in the land 
of Moab and to have accepted an inheritance beyond Jordan. They were wearied 
of the fever and the fret of men, and the clamour of the city. They aspired 
ardently towards a desert abode, manual labour, and the simple fare of the pro- 
phets... The most prominent of these men were Richard, the sacrist of the house, 
and his brethren, Ralph, Gamel, Gregory, Hamo, Thomas, and Waltheof. They 
entered into a bond and stablished their purpose; as yet, however, the matter was 
concealed from the Prior under a fear that he might oppose and frustrate it.” 


Such fears were groundless, Prior Richard proved to be one of the 
most ardent of the reformers. The party at length became thirteen in 
number, among whom was “ but one heart and one soul.” The history 
of the disruption of the community at St. Mary’s Abbey without the 
walls of York has been recently told by an accomplished northern an- 
tiquary °, but the simple narrative of the contemporary chronicler has 
in our opinion many merits wanting in its modern reflex. We see in it 
the burning zeal that filled these men, monks already, to cut themselves 
off from the last ties of the outer world, to carry out their theory of 
spiritual perfection to its utmost consequences. The brethren would pro- 
bably have failed in their endeavours to break loose from the lax discipline 
of St. Mary’s had it not been for the energetic support given to them by 
the good Archbishop Thurstan, for, finding that there was no hope of 
restoring peace to the old community, he took with him from the strife 
of the convent to his own home the thirteen reformers, who 
“in after days were honourably known as Richard, the first Abbot of Fountains ; 
Gervaise, Abbot of Louth Park; Richard, the second Abbot of Fountains; Walter, 
Abbot of Kirksted; Robert, Abbot of the same house; Ralph, Abbot of Lisa 4, and 
Alexander, Abbot of Kirkstall; Geoffry the painter, Gregory, Thomas, Hamo, and 
Gamel died in a private station, as monks; Robert, a monk of Whitby, associated 
himself with them, and was, perhaps, popularly remembered longer than the rest 
as the sainted Abbot of Newminster.” 

On the 26th of December, 1132, these enthusiasts established them- 
selves in a narrow glen overgrown with thorns. Solemn woods of oak 
and yew were around them, and a mighty elm was their only shelter 
from the elements. Around its trunk they thatched their huts and 





© Fasti Eboracenses, by Rev. James Raine and Rev. W. H. Dixon, vol. i. 

¢ At the request of Sigward, Bishop of Bergen in Norway, a colony of monks 
went forth from Fountains, a.p. 1146, to carry their Order into his diocese. They 
founded an abbey a little to the south of Bergen, which received the name of 
Lysa. The ruins of Lyse-kloster, or Klaustr’ a Lysa, shew that, like its English 
parent, the House of the Valley of Light was a noble structure.—pp. xlvi., 89. 
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built their first rustic chapel of such materials as the forest afforded. 
The tree remained long after the monastery’s life of four centuries was 
over; it is even said that some remains of it existed within the memory 
of those who have conversed with men now alive. 

The most important document in this volume is the chronicle, but as 
that had already, however imperfectly, come before the public, we believe 
that the letters, rescripts, mandates, and surveys which make up the rest 
of the collection will furnish the more attractive study to scholars. But to 
those who are not scholars in a technical sense, who dislike the labour 
of making their way through a form of Latin which they have been 
taught to think barbarous, the preface and notes will of themselves be 
very interesting and instructive reading. Mr. Walbran’s high rank 
among the northern antiquaries renders any praise from us of the mere 
technical accuracy of the work quite out of place, but we should be acting 
unfairly to the public if we did not direct their attention to the wonder- 
ful accumulation of minute facts and illustrations relating to almost 
every period of Yorkshire history to be found in Mr. Walbran’s pages. 
The calm, clear tone of his remarks is a great relief after the drivelling 
superstition, and still more foolish scepticism, which are too often palmed 
off on us as evidence of “‘ thought’ and ‘ power.” 





Remains oF Rapnor Castiz.—A discovery of considerable interest has 
recently been made in digging for the foundation of the memorial to the late 
Sir George C. Lewis, which is to be erected at New Radnor. Soon after the 
workmen had commenced operations, solid walls of great thickness were here 
and there discovered, and on going down to the depth of 12 ft., the floors of 
rooms, dungeons, courtyards, and dark passages of various kinds were seen. 
In fact, much of the remains of Radnor Castle was thus unexpectedly brought 
to light, many of the moulded windows and arched doorways being apparently 
but little injured. Some of the windows, indeed, contain their original iron 
gratings. The moulded details of the remains date back as far as the thirteenth 
century, and are good specimens of the style. On these discoveries being made, 
the committee consulted the architect of the memorial, Mr. John Gibbs, of 
Oxford, and the unanimous opinion was that the discovered remains should be 
preserved, and a fresh site selected. The memorial will now, therefore, be 
erected not far from the foot of the Castle Hill. 


PRESERVATION OF THE WINCHESTER Recorps.—By the unanimous vote 
of the Town Council, on Thursday last (May 5), it was decided to do all that 
possibly can be done towards the preservation of the city muniments, making 
them virtually accessible to the antiquary and historian. Mr. Francis Joseph 
Baigent, of Winchester, an antiquary of acknowledged ability and deeply 
versed in ancient records, has undertaken the task of arranging and sorting 
this vast mass of archives, the accumulations of nearly six centuries—a work 
of much labour and no little difficulty. Mr. Baigent’s well-known anxiety for 
the preservation of ancient records, alone could have prompted him to venture 
upon such a task, the accomplishment of which will reflect much credit upon 
the city.—Hampshire Chronicle. 





THE “TOWER EARL” OF DESMOND. 
(Szconp Noricz.) 


Tue account already given in the GzentiEman’s Magcazrye* of the 
ill-fated ‘‘ Tower Earl” sufficiently presents the outlines of his strange 
history, as they are disclosed in the very interesting State papers upon 
which that notice was founded; but some of the details of these docu- 
ments are in themselves sufficiently curious to deserve a special ex- 
amination. We purpose, therefore, to devote a portion of our present 
space to an account of these documents in so far as they bear upon the 
social and politica] condition of the period. 

The original papers are preserved among the Carewe MSS. in the 
State Paper Office and in the Lambeth Library. They extend over 
a period of nearly thirty years, from June 18, 1578, till January 14, 
1602: the first. being a letter in which the Earl of Leicester informs 
Desmond, the father of the future “ Tower Earl,” that the Queen has 
accepted the boy as her god-child, and will “ take ordres for his plasinge 
until he shal be fit to be removed ;” and the last being a notification 
from the Lord Deputy to the Privy Council that, on receipt of intel- 
ligence of the Earl’s decease, “the company allowed for him is dis- 
charged, save what yt hath pleased them to continue to the Archbishopp 
of Cashel, the Erle’s sisters, and John Power.” The weight of the 
documents, however, lies within the last two years. 

From our former notice it will be seen that the earlier papers of the 
series are of comparatively slight interest for the political history of the 
period; but, as bearing upon some of the details of its social condition, 
they are extremely curious, They consist chiefly of the accounts fur- 
nished to the Privy Council, by the successive Lieutenants of the Tower, 
of “ Demaundes for the Diette and other chardges of the Prisonur in 
their custodie.” We shall print one or two of these documents in full. 

The following regards the general maintenance of the prisoner; who, 
it may be observed, was at this date (1588-9) in his sixteenth year. 
It forms the first item in the general charge for prisoners, at the head 
of whom stands “ James Fitz-Garalde » :’”— 





* Gent. Maa., Oct. 1863, p. 414. 

> It must be noted that the orthography of these papers is most capricious. 
The name of the “ Tower Earl” is spelt indifferently Garolde, Garrolde, Fitz Ga- 
rolde, Fitz-Garalde, Fitz Geralde, Fitz Gerald, and Fitz Geralt. This, however, 
was common at that period. Fuller mentions that the name Villers is spelled 
fourteen different ways in the family deeds. The varieties of the great dramatist’s 
name range from Shakespeare down to Shaxpere; and Sir Walter Raleigh’s name 
is written Raleigh, Ralegh, Rawleigh, Raweley, Rawley, and Rawly. 
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“ Imprimis for the Diette & other chardges of James Fitz Garolde from ye xxv. 
December mdlxxxviij (1588) till the xxjv. of March then nexte followinge, beeing 
xiij weeks, at xx* the weeke for himselfe—xiij'. 

“Itm. For his Appell, at xxx! the yeare, vij'' x*. 

“Itm. For the dyet of his Scholemaster, at xx'i the yeare, v'i. 

“ Itm. For the wadges of his scholemr. at xiij'' vj* viij4 the yeare, iij' vj* viij*. 

“Itm. For the wadges of my servant attending on him, at v' the year, xxv*. 

* Somma xxx" xx4,” 

From this paper we learn that the charge for diet and other neces- 
saries for State prisoners in the Tower was at the rate of twenty shil- 
lings per week, and that the apparel of this particular prisoner cost 
thirty pounds annually, Young Fitz Gerald was allowed the benefit of 
the instructions of a “ scholemaster,” who, as there is a charge for his 
“dyet,” most probably lived in the Tower, and devoted himself ex- 
clusively tothis charge. The “‘ wadges”’ of this master were £13 6s. 8d. 
per annum; and it is curious to note that, at the same time, for the 
partial attendance rendered to the youth by the servant of the Lieu- 
tenant, the charge is at the rate of £5 per annum. The “ dyet of the 
scholemaster” is charged at £20 per annum. 

As the bills furnished for the succeeding quarters of the same year 
are all identical with the above, it is unnecessary to refer further to 
them. A gap appears at one part of the series of accounts; and the 
next to which we need refer, and which belongs to 1595, when the 
prisoner had entered on his twenty-third year, still presents the same 
charges, including the “ scholemaster.’”” There are some additional 
items, however, which form #*necessary supplement to the above :— 

“ Imprimis, from 25th of March now laste paste, 1595, untill the 24th daye of 
June then nexte followinge, &c. 

“For the diette of his servaunt duringe that time, at vj* the weeke, iiij' 
vj® viij’. 

- Item for fewell and lights duringe the same tyme, at vj" viij’ the weeke, 
iiij! vio viij’. ; 

“ Item for his keeper that tyme, at vj* the weeke, viij'' vjs 84.” 

What were the precise services of the “ keeper,” whose pay was 6s. 
per week, it is difficult to say. The prisoner, however, had by this 
time risen to the dignity of a separate servant for himself, and we 
learn that the charge for the diet of this servant was 6s. per week. 
“‘ Fewell and lights” also count for 6s. 8d. per week. 

But by far the most curious part of these memoranda is that which 
regards the medical attendance of the young Earl. His health, as we 
already saw, had completely given way under his protracted imprison- 
ment; and from this time a “surgion” figures regularly in the ac- 
counts as one of his settled attendants, with stated salary; while each 
account also contains a charge for the ‘‘counsail in physicke” of 
a physician :— 

Gent, Mae, 1864, Vot. II. 
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“ Mr. Fitz Geraldes Surgion. For his quarter’s allowance, frome the said 25 
March 1595 untill the 24th of June then nexte followinge, beeinge one whole 
Quarter of a Yeare, xl’. 

“ Item Geven unto Dr. Nowell for his commynge and counsail in physicke unto 
Mr. James Fitz Geralde at div’se and soundrie tymes in halfe a yeare, xxx*.” 

No information being given as to the number of Dr. Nowell’s 
‘* diverse and soundrie commynges,” we are left in ignorance regarding 
the amount of a physician’s fee. It cannot have been very weighty, 
however, as the whole amount for the half year is only thirty shillings. 
The surgeon’s yearly pay was £8. In another, and probably earlier 
account, the surgeon, John Robertes, seems not yet to have entered 
upon his regular contract for attendance, but submits his demand for 
the “ paines taken in curinge Mr. James Garolde to their Honours’ plea- 
sure.” His claim, as stated in the above account, is but for 19s. 6d. 

The name of this John Robertes ushers in what we cannot help con- 
sidering the most curious portion of these very remarkable papers, viz. 
a series of apothecary’s bills, in which all the items are detailed at 
length, each with its price affixed, and all expressed in the quaint 
language of the pharmacopoeia of the time. The first is of compara- 
tively moderate proportions :— 


“ A note of all suche chardges laide unto the use of Mr. James Garolde, as shall 
appear followinge. 

Imprimis paide for ij Bottells of Serope of iij pints apeace, at xij* iiij4. 

Item j unnce of the Beste Rubarbe, at jx* viij*. 


Item ij Doiltes perfumed for his hed, at x* vj‘. 
Item ij pourgatives, vj* viij‘. 
Item iiij ownces of perfumed Lossengis for his eare, x* vj‘. 
Item iiij ownces of Serope for his nostrells, at viij* viij*. 
Item iiij ownces of Unguente for his eare, at vj* vj‘. 
Item iiij ownces of Implaster for his eare, at v* iiij’. 
Item iiij ownces of Pilles of Masticgini, viij* x‘. 
Item ij drames of Pillelmics, v* viij*. 
Item j drame of Trossics de terra sigilata, ii* vj*. 
The Holle some of chardges at v' vj‘, 
I stande to your Honors Rewarde for my paines taken in curinge 
xix’ yj‘. of Mr. James Garolde at yor Honors pleasure. 
Your Lordeships to commande Duringe Liffe 
“ JoHN RoBERTES—Surgion.” 
* Totlis v# vii* o4, 
“ Own Horton.” 


Much of this curious document will be unintelligible to ordinary 
readers, and indeed a good deal of the mystery must be referred to the 
orthographical peculiarities of the writer or to the blunders of the 
transcriber. We can hardly doubt, for example, that the “ Doiltes” of 
the above bill are identical with the ‘‘ Quiltes” which will be found in 
a later and still more formidable account furnished by the same apothe- 
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cary. For this word we have in vain sought an explanation in all the 
ancient Pharmacopeias and Dispensatories within our reach. Mastic- 
gini we take to be intended for Mastic gummi. Pillelmics is most pro- 
bably for Pill(ule) elemi, pills of the gum (or resin) elemi; and 
Trossics is evidently but another form of Zrochisci, or Troches, which, 
according to Blancard’s “‘ Physical Dictionary,” sub voce, were “‘ round 
marked things, made of powders mix’d with viscous extracts, and 
made up into paste, and then into round little bodies, which are to be 
dry’d up in the shade.” Fortunately, there needs no reference to me- 
dical authorities in order to translate the strange sentence, “ Totlis vii 
vii. 0° into ‘* The total is £5 7s. Od.” 

These bills for medicine are repeated, quarter after quarter, down to 
the summer of 1599, the very last year of Fitz Gerald’s detention in the 
Tower. The following marvel of the devices of quackery, however, 
outstrips them all. It falls in the year 1596, when the Earl was in-his 
twenty-fourth year :— . 


“To Mr. Fitz Geralt, the 12th daye of June, 1596. 


Imprimis A pourgation with Syrop of Angoustome and others, iiij*. 

Syrops for vij morninges, v*. 

A Bolus of Cassia and Rubarb, v*. 

A laxative powlder for ij doses, iiij*. 

A Plaister for the Backe, v‘. 

A Linyment for the Syde, con. iiij oz., ij*. 

A Quilte for the hedd, vj* viij’. 

A coolynge Oyntmente con. iij oz., xij’. 

A coole Julep to take at all tymes, v*. 

Syrop of Vyletts and limons demi 1d, iiij*. 

A Quilte for the backe, v’. 

Laxative cinrans compounded with Rubarb iiij 1d, vj*. 

For iij Cordyall Drinkes with bezar, iiij*. 

Cinnimon water a pynt, v*. 

Aqua Coelestis a pint, x*. 

Consurve of barberys and others, iij* iii‘, 

Consurve of Roses, iiij*. 

The Julep as before, v’. 

A Compound Syrop, &c., iiij’. 

Acornes and barberys for a Stitch, vj‘. 

A compound electuary to take at morning, con. 7 ld., v’. 

Soundry distilled waters with Syrop of Vyletts and limons containing a pottle, 
v* iiij’. 

Another pourgation with rubarbe, iiij*. 

Sewger-Candye a Quaterne, x‘. 

Manor Christi iiij oz., iiij’. 

The Julep agayne as before, v*. 

Another coulde oyntmente, con iiij oz., ii*. 

The cordyall drinke agayne as before, iiij*. 

Syrop of Vyletts iiij oz., ij* 

A box of perfume for theares, vj’. 

A bolus of Cassia and Rubarbe, iiijs. 





ff 
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An aperitive Julep for the Lyver, v*. 
Pills for hedd and stomack for soundry tymes, v*. 
Diaphalma 3 iiij., xvj*. 
Syrop of Vyletts and lemons to take every morning, con. viij oz. iiij*. 
Consurve of Waterlillyes, of Vylets, and of Borax for soundry tymes, contayninge 
vj. ouz., iij*. 
A Julep to drinke after the consurve, iiij*. 
A fomentacon for the syde, v*. 
A compound oyntmente for the same, iij*. 
A Bathe contayninge ma’y ingredients, x*. 
An Aperitive to take yt at all tymes, v*. 
Another box of pfume as before, vj’. 
A plaster for the stomack 
A pfume for the hedd ) 
A laxative drincke for soundry tymes 
An electuary to take in the mornynge 
A syrop to drincke after yt | Prices defaced. 
Rubarb to stepe in a drinck 
A drinck for the Rubarbe 
A Glister J 
A fomentacon for the Stomack, iiij*. 
A confortable oyntmente for the stomack, iij*, 
An oyntment for the hedd, iiij*. 
A powder for the same, ij*. 
An lixivium for the same, ij*. 
An oyle for theares, ij*. 
A Quilte for the hedd, v*. 
A perfume to ayer the same, iij*. 
Another Glister, v*. 
Aperitive syrops for v mornynges, v*. 
A pourgation with Rubarbe and manna, v°. 
Losangis for the head, stomack, and backe, j 1d, x*. 
A confortable powder to be taken before meate, v*. 
A Julep to take at all tymes, v*. 
Summa totalis xiiij!! xvj* vj‘. 
“I receaved all theis things above written according unto the several par- 

ticulers. “J. FirzGERap.” 

“ WILLIAM BURGHLEY 

“ BUCKEHURST 

“Ro: CECYLL,” 





We shall not attempt to go through the various items of this monster 
bill. There are a few which, whether from the mistake of the copyist 
or the blunder of the original writer, it is difficult to recognise. 

By Syrop of Angonstome (for which the old books supply no expla- 
nation), for example, may possibly be meant the Syrupus de Agno 
Casto, or Syrup of Agnus Castus, which Culpeper (who describes it, 
by the way, as “‘a very pretty syrup, and good for little’’) tells us was 
compounded of no fewer than fifteen ingredients, viz., rue, hemp, en- 
dive, lettuce, purslain, gourds, melons, flea-wort, agnus castus, water- 
lilies, mint, lentels, coriander seeds, lemons, and white sugar ! 
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Manor christi is clearly a mistake for Manus christi, which was 
a confection of sugar (as indeed might be inferred from its immediately 
following Sewger-candye), so called, according to Blancard, “ because 
’tis put into cordials for very weak people.” 

Diaphalma is a mistake for Diaplasma, “an ointment of fomenta- 
tion,” according to the same venerable authority. We have already 
declared our inability to explain with certainty what is meant by the 
* Quilte for the hedd,” and “ for the Backe.” Possibly it was some soft 
padded bandage. And we may likewise venture, in default of any 
more probable interpretation of the “laxative cinrans,” to conjecture 
that “cinrans” is a false reading for cinnus, which Blancard defines to 
be “a mixture of many things, but particularly a kind of potion made up 
of several liquors,” ; 

We might amuse the reader by transcribing from Culpeper’s “ Phy- 
sitian’s Library,” 1653, or from ‘‘The English Physitian Enlarged,” 
1681, the multifarious ingredients which enter into the composition of 
each of the numberless doses with which this wretched prisoner was 
drenched. Agua Celestis, for example, reads simple enough, yet the 
recipe for its preparation occupies an entire page with the bare enume- 
ration of the ingredients! Even this, however, will hardly appear ex- 
cessive for a specific, which, according to the assurance of its com- 
pounder, “‘comforteth and cherisheth the heart, reviveth drooping 
spirits, prevaileth against the plague and all malignant fevers, pre- 
serveth the senses, and restoreth such as are in consumption.’’ Never- 
theless, with all its excellences, he thinks it necessary to add a caution 
as to its use; professing that, ‘‘as he would not have physitians domi- 
neer, neither would he have fools turn physitians,” and therefore advis- 
ing that, powerful as it is, it be not “given by itself, but mixed with 
other convenient cordials.” 

In truth, the very terms of this curious apothecary’s bill throw 
a light on the ancient practice of pharmacy, which we shall in vain seek 
elsewhere, and which enables us to understand the traditional character 
of the physician’s craft, from Shakespeare’s apothecary, with his 

“Green earthen pots, bladders, and musty seeds, 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roses,”— 
down to the Sangrado of Gil Blas, or the country practitioner of still 
more modern fiction. It would be hard, indeed, in all the range of 
caricature, to find anything which could go beyond the ingenuity which 
our friend “ John Robertes, surgion,”’ has exhibited in swelling the total of 
these prodigious bills. There is hardly a conceivable form in which 
drugs could be administered, or a conceivable purpose to which they 
could be applied, which he has not contrived to press into service. We 
find “syrops for the morninge,” “ syrops of vyletts for the morninge,”’ 
and “ aperitive syrope for the morninge ;” “juleps for the lyver,” “ cool 
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julips,” juleps “‘ to be taken after an electuary,” juleps “ to be taken after 
a consurve ;” “consurves of roses,” “consurves of waterlillyes and 
vyletts,” “‘ consurves of barberys and others.””’ We meet every possible 
variety of nostrum for each and every different disorder. Thus one day 
we have “a plaster for the stomach,” another day a ‘‘ fomentacon for 
the stomach,” on a third “ losangis” for the same unhappy organ, while 
the list is wound up with “a confortable oyntmente for the stomack !”” 
The “hedd” is plied with the same elaborate assiduity. We find 
a “‘ quilte for the hedd,” a ‘ perfume for the hedd,” an “ oyntment for 
the hedd,” a “ powder for the same,” and a “ lixivium for the same.” 
Nor is this curious variety of drugs designed for different occasions, or 
separated by any marked interval of time. They are multiplied on every 
possible occasion. Thus, when the unhappy patient has been drugged 
with “‘ consurve of waterlillyes, of vyletts, and of borax,” he finds ready 
to his hand a “ julep to drinke after the consurve.” The “ electuary to 
take in the mornyng” is followed by a “syrop to drinke after yt,” 
“ rubarb to stepe in a drincke,” and a “ drinck for the rubarb.” Several 
of the draughts or syrops are marked “to be taken every mornynge,” 
or “ at all tymes ;” and when at the foot of the bill one reads the poor 
sufferer’s acknowledgment that he has “ receaved all theis things above 
written according unto the several particulers,” it is impossible to sup- 
press the hope that, in accordance with the example of the patient in 
the well-known story, he only received them in order to fling them with- 
out delay out of the window. 

We have dwelt so long on these curious documents that but little 
space is left for the important political papers of the series. We must, 
therefore, confine ourselves to a few of the most noteworthy among 
them. Of these, undoubtedly, the correspondence of Carewe and Cecil 
about the project of’bringing the young Farl to Ireland, is at once the 
most curious in itself and the first in political importance. We shall 
print two or three of the letters verbatim after the original copy. They 
all reveal very plainly the object with which the unhappy youth, long 
the victim of political expediency, was drawn from his prison, and for 
a brief space invested with the shadow of rank and authority, to serve 
as a puppet in the hands of the great political intriguer,—the same deep 
policy, a darker phase of which had doomed his childhood and early 
manhood to the languor and despair of an imprisonment of twenty-five 
years. The motives of the new experiment are very plainly indicated in 
the following letter of Carewe :— f 


“ Ld. President Carewe to Cecyll. 

“ Whoso knoweth this kingdome and the people will confesse that to conquer the 
same and them by the sword onlie is opus laboris, and almost may be said to be 
impossible,—and I do uerylie beleve that all the treasure of England wilbe con- 
sumed in that worke except other additions of helpe be ministred unto ytt. The 
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fayre way that I am in towardes the finishinge of the heauye taske wch I undergoe 
I am affrayd wil receyue some speedye and roughe impediment, unlesse my aduice in 
sendinge of the yonge Desmond hether may be followed. The good weh by his pre- 
sence wilbe effected hath bene by me so often declared as I holde ytt needlesse to 
trouble yow wth reiterations of the same; the danger that may ensue if he should 
proue a traitor (wch I suppose to be the motiue of his detention) is no more then 
the malice of a weake rebell, who can neuer be so great by reason of his education, 
weh hath bene in simplicitye unaccustomed to action, together wth his religion,— 
as this countrefaict Earle‘, nourished in villanie and treasons, and the greatest 
piller (Tyrone excepted) that euer the Pope had in this kingdome,—and farther, if 
this traytor were taken or slayne, yet the rebellion is not ended; for these Moun- 
ster rebells will establishe another Robin Hood in his roome, and so in sequence, as 
longe as there is a Geraldine in Ireland. As sone as the bruict was divulged that 
he shoulde be sent unto me, I found such an alacritye in his followers as an imme- 
diate sighte of a present quiet did represent ytself unto me. 

** Sir beleue me all the perswasions in the world will not preuayle to induce them 
to serue against James McThomas, much lesse to do anythinge upon his person, 
before they see his face. 

«If God be pleased, for the good of this country, to direct her Maties counsayles 
to send him hether, I do humblye beseche yow to moue her that he may come (or 
not at al) as a free man, wthout any marke of a prisoner,—and that he may enioy 
the name and tytle of an Earle. What land is most conuenient for him to have, 
and least dangerous if he should be ill disposed, I haue heretofore at large deliuered 
my opinion ; and also how easie it is to prevent any harme he may do if he be en- 
clined to do ill. “GEO. CAREWE.” 


Of the other letters we can only find room for a few of Cecil’s. A 
portion of the following letter we inserted in our first notice, but as 
we cannot help thinking it one of the most curious specimens of state- 
craft among the many which that wily statesman has left behind in 
his correspondence, we print it here at full length. The young Earl 
and his train had left London on their way to Ireland, and had reached 
Bristol, where they were detained in expectation of a fair wind, when 
news reached Cecil from Ireland of certain important successes over 
the Sugan Earl, which appeared to change the entire face of political 
affairs in Munster, and to withdraw all the grounds for sending the 
“Tower Earl” to that province, The obvious course which would suggest 
itself to any other than a politician of the Burghley school, would be to 
countermand the expedition, and to recall the Earl, or at least to delay 
his departure. Very different, however, the tortuous policy of Cecil, as 
detailed in the following extraordinary letter :— 

* Cecyl to Carewe. 


“There hath been wrytten this daie from Irland certen newes of Mounster to 
weh I geve noe credytt untill I heer yt confyrmed; and yett hath one of the best 
consellers of yt kingdome (when be hath related ye matter) conclueded wth this 
sentense. ‘If ther were noe wieser then my selfe or that I cold have my wishe I 
vowe to God the yong man Desmond shold neur see Irland; for I feare hir Majes- 
tie, supposinge to putt downe a bad won, will raise up a wors.’ The newes are in 
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theis words—‘ Captayne Richard Green hath don vary good seruice of late, for he 
fought wth the pretended Earle of Desmond as he was marchyng into Arklow: He 
slew his sone and 60 of his chyfest men, wth twoe or three of the captaynes of his 
bonaughts, he tooke his cows, his sheepe, his garrans and all his bagage ; he fetched 
them out of the woodes, and never left followinge them untill he drowe them into 
Leix with 300 rascals with him, not havinge scarce a rag about him.’ Whether 
this is treue or false, I knowe nott; but Sr I praie you lettus nowe fall into this 
consideracon. Yf itt soe be yt James McThomas be att so lowe an ebbe whether 
ther be so great a piece of worke left behynd for this yong Gent, as that yt might 
not be don without him; and soe the honor given to your sworde and industrie, as 
well as toe adventuer him abroade, when, yf he proov nought, you knowe the pill 
like to ensue (wch doeth nott a littel troble me), how apt our enemyes will be to 
throwe uppon us (yt have ben auchtors of the counsayle) the imputacon of anie 
future bad successe. I praie you therfore lettus be as wise as serpents, though we 
bee as symple as doues, and yf uppon his cominge over, you fynde noe great taske 
toe be don bye him, rather take a true and a wies wai, and mak suer of him yt he 
cannot escape ; and advertise hither what you thinke ; for take this from me uppon 
my life, that whatsoever you doe to abridge him weh you shall saie to be don out 
of providense, shall never be imputed to you as a fault, butt exceedinglie comended 
bye the Queene; for God doeth knowe yt the Queene hath ben the most hardlie 
drawen unto yt yt cold be, and hath layde yt on my dysh a dusen tymes; ‘ Well 
I praie God you and Carewe be not deceaved.’ Besides, Sr, yé shalbe an easie 
matter for you to coljer whatsoever you shall doe in that kynde by this cours. You 
may ether apostat bodye to seke to withdrawe him who may betraie him to 
you; or, rather than faile, ther maie be some founde out ther to accuse him, and it 
maie be sufficient reson for you to remand him or toe restrayne him. First I see 
won thinge, yt a meane fortune will never contente him, wth wch disposition 
assuer your selfe the Queen will not be mutch pleased ; next he is in nature proude, 
and yf he ever shold be suffered to meddell wth ye undertakers’ lands, his teeth 
will water till he have devoured them all. I confesse everie perill nowe obiects 
ytself to my senses, and for no reson more then when I contemplayte what 
a vexacon yt wilbe when our own accons are efficientes of after repentence, in 
a tyme when no iudgment is made but bye the successe. Still remember what 
I say unto you. Blame shall never betyde you for anie cautions (howe curyous 
soever) in the manageinge of this Puer male Cinctus. 





“* Rost. CEOYL.” 
“From my Lodging at the Savoy, 
~ © Octr. 8, 1600.” 


It would not be easy to find a more striking commentary on the cele- 
brated eighteenth chapter of Machiavelli’s Principe, than is contained 
in these dark and thoroughly unscrupulous suggestions. But we have 
already seen that the utter and immediate failure of the scheme, and 
the total incapacity for influencing the public mind, whether for 
good or for evil, exhibited by the unhappy youth after his arrival 
in Ireland, rendered these suggestions unnecessary and unpractical. The 
bubble burst through its very emptiness. Probably the only trace of 
influence in Irish affairs exercised by the “ Tower Earl” during his 
brief career is disclosed in these papers. In a letter dated Sept. 18th, 
1600, he recommends for “the poor Bishoprick of Keiry,” Mr. John 
Crosbye, probably of the Captain’s family. Whether the appointment 


4 
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was due to ‘his recommendation, it is impossible to say with certainty, 
but ‘‘ Mr. John Crosbye” was appointed to the vacant see 4, 

We shall add a few shorter letters of Cecil in illustration of the ex- 
ceeding minuteness of detail with which he pursued, in his Irish policy, 
the tangled web of intrigue which that age dignified with the name of 
statecraft. The following may shew the anxious vigilance with which 
he watched every incident in the progress of the Earl’s Irish experi- 
ment :— 

“ Cecyll to Carewe. 

“Ther is daiely prophecies yt yong Desmond’s sendinge over was merelie idel, 
yt good yt can do none, butt harme yt may doe very muche. I doe professe untoe 
you (although I hope yt will proove otherwies) yt I doe never shutt myne eyes 
butt with feare att my wakeinge to heare som ill newes of him, soe as I beseeche 
you, when ons you shall perceave yt he hath don all he can doe, nurrishe his desier 
to retorn, and toe com to sue for som lands and livinge, by which means hir Matie 
maye yet be satisfied yt his cominge over hath don hir noe harme, and then yt 
maye be in hir Matie chois whether she will sende hym abroad agayne wth con- 
tentemente, or yf she doubt him, she maie lett him live here in her courte, bye 
weh she shall have a tie uppon all his follows and dependers; and soe cold I 
wishe for mye pte yt Florence (McCarthy) mighte be persuaided likewies toe com 
over hether and sue to the Queen for somthinge, for in my opinyon he is like stille 
to be a Robin Hood in Mounster.” 

“ Dec. 15, 1600.” 

One of the great sources of alarm in relation to the young Earl was 
the danger of his assuming an attitude of independence. How jealously 
this was watched will be understood from the following letter The 
lady to whose hand he is supposed to aspire was, of course, of that 
branch of the house of Norreys of Norfolk which had obtained from 
Henry VIII. an extensive grant of lands at Mallow, the same estate 
which has descended through the maternal line of Jephson to the pre- 
sent baronet, Sir Denham Norreys :— 

** Cecyll to Carewe. 

“T praie you, Sir, privatlie fynde meanes toe discouer weare yt possible, yf yong 
Desmond can be so vayne as toe have anie purpose to marry the widdowe Norreys ; 
yf he have, and yt he will confesse yt, tell him freelie yt hir Matie will in no sorte 
allowe of yt; not in respect of anie unwoorthines in her, butt because hir matie 
looketh att his hands to fetche all light for his accons from her, and not to pre- 
sume for other respects wherof she is not ignoraunt, nor anie waye allowethe him 
toe bynd himselfe. I praie you Sir, use this wth secresye and discrecon.” 

* Dec. 1600.” 

Cecil’s correspondence about the Earl is filled with allusions to other 
details of Irish affairs, which throw much light on contemporary events. 
Our space, however, does not permit us to pass beyond the immediate 
subject of this notice; and although the following letter contains several 
very interesting and suggestive allusions, our main purpose in intro- 
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ducing it is the amusing suggestion which it contains; that Carewe 
should hold out to the young Earl the prospect of his marrying in 
England :— 

* Cecyll to Carewe. 

“I thinke Castlemany wold be a veray acceptable pleasure to the Queen, and 
an argument that myght be used to the world that the Queen gets somthinge by 
him good for herselfe, as well as for him. As for his expensees, lett him knowe he 
must lyve frugallye, and within £500 yerlye, till he bee seated, and lands given 
him. He maie alsoe be tolde that he shall com over when he hathe don anie good, 
and marrye in England, whither yt seems he longs to retorne ; and I assuer you in 
my opynion he will never muche lyke an Irish lyfe, for he is tender and sicklye; 
but tyme will shewe. ; 

“I praie you, Sr, remember good pleadges uppon the white knight whylst thinges 
are prosperynge well; for yt is saide you wilbe cosened bye him at laste. You 
cannot please the Queen better then that som of the principal knaves of name be 
hanged. It is said that Cahir can delyver Dr. Craghe when he list. It wear well 
tryed to impress it uppon him, not as the doer, but under hand; for he can doe 
yt with a wett finger, and it will make him irreconsylable. Lett Dermod’s wyfe 
have som maintenance, and contente the Archbishop with good wordes; for he 
doeth speake veray well of you, whatsoever he thinkes, and in this matter of 
Desmond maie be suerly trusted—God send yt well! And som act to ppose to 
followe, that maie visiblye stopp the mouths of thoes that here laughe att yt as 
our plott. I shall never ende but that my sleep sarpriseth me, and therefor beare 
with this raphsodye. * Yours at Solito, 


“ At Courte, Oct. 1, 1600.” Rost, CECYLL.” 


This proposal of an English marriage seems to have driven the 
“‘widdowe Norreys” out of the youth’s head; and we find him at once 
begin to press eagerly for more exact explanations. Cecil's answer is 
highly amusing :— 

“ Cecyll to the Earl of Desmond. 


“ Wherin becaus I have fallen in to ye subiect of marriade, and yt I see youe 
take hold of som words of myne concerninge a desposicon of matchinge you in 
England, in wch poynt you desier to be satysfied who shalbe ye pson I have; I 
have thought good to make you this answere. Fyrst that yt proceeded from a dis- 
posicon weh I did noate in yorselffe when you were in England to bestowe yrselff 
to hir Maties likinge wth som English psone, wch was the reason that I have both 
gon about to ppare hir Maties mynde to suche a course for you, as alsoe to con- 
syder wth myselff in pticuler wher to fynde suche a match for you as shold in all 
circumstances answere the publique respects of hir Mat’s service, and above all 
thinges the satisfaccon of your owne mynde and your desieres. But my Lo. I must 
entreate you to consider, that in a matter of mariadje, shee is of smale valyewe 
whos frends wilbe contented to haue hir name used before ther bee likelyhood of 
an affecon of your pte, although in this generall sorte above mentioned I have ben 
contented (as an argument of my care and affeccon towards you) to forthinke 
where wilbe most necessarie for you, soe as I can only for your satisfaccon make 
this [remark], that she is a maid of a noble familie, between 18 or 19 yeers of 
age, no courtier, nor yett ever sawe you, nor you her. Wherwith I praie you re- 
mayne satisfied, till you shall fynd occasion herafter for further consideracons to 
repayre into England, at wch tyme (with tyme enough) this matter mayebee 
thought of. “ Rost Crcy1.” 
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It would be idle to speculate further upon this curious matrimonial 
project, if indeed the whole affair was not a mere device put forward by 
Cecil with that “ wisdom of the serpent” which he so strongly urged 
upon Carewe, for the purpose of weaning the young Ear] from his dan- 
gerous fancy for the “ widdowe.” 

There is a very interesting memorial, too, from the Earl’s sisters, “ the 
Ladies Joan, Ellein, Margaret Katherin, and Ellis,”” whose history would 
supply matter for more than one curious genealogical enquiry; and, 
indeed, the whole series of documents abounds with allusions to men 
and things, a careful examination of which could hardly fail to throw 
much light on contemporary history. 

But we have already exhausted the space at our disposal, and we can 
but refer to the original papers themselves any among our readers who 
may consider the subject deserving of further investigation. 





Tae Fosstz Exeruant or Mauta.—Several remains of this animal have 
been discovered by Dr. Leith Adams, F.G.S., in extensive excavations lately 
made among the cavern deposits and breccias near Crendi. One of the chief 
points with reference to the fossil elephant found in Malta is the small size of 
its teeth, which, coupled with other characteristics, leaves no doubt that it was 
not only distinct from any living or extinct species, but was, as regards 
dimensions, a pigmy compared with them. It is supposed not to have been 
larger than a lion. Such relics, together with the bones and teeth of hippo- 
potami, &c., which of late years have been met with in great abundance in 
different parts of Malta and Gozo, tend to shew that these islands are but 
fragments of what may at one time have been an extensive continent, in all 
probability connected with either Europe or Africa, or both. It is worthy of 
notice that teeth and bones of the living elephant of Africa, and another larger 
fossil species, together with the hippopotamus, have been lately discovered by 
Baron Anca in the Palermo caves, thus shewing that in all probability no less 
than three distinct descriptions of elephants and two species of hippopotami 
frequented an area embraced within the southern point of Sicily and Malta, 
and during the post-pliocene period, when we find the earliest traces of man’s 
existence. None of the latter have yet been met with in Malta. But there 
is every probability that flint implements and such like will turn up, as they 
have done in the Sicilian caves, more especially now that the attention of 
scientific enquirers has been earnestly directed to this important subject. 
Without the invaluable testimony afforded by the remains of the quadrupeds 
above mentioned, there are downcast fragments of the strata and faults along 
the shores of Malta which testify to the submergence of the land. Besides, 
the subaqueous plateau, named Adventure Bank, uniting Sicily to Africa by 
a succession of ridges not more than forty to fifty fathoms under water, points 
to the former contiguity of that island and the continent of Africa. So marked 
is the latter that Sir C. Lyell has asserted that Sicily might be re-united to 
Africa by movements of upheaval not greater than those which are already 
known to have taken place within the human period in Sardinia, where the bed 
of the sea has been elevated 300 ft. since man inhabited that island. 





NAMES OF PLACES IN WILTSHIRE, 


On a former occasion® we gave the chief points of two lectures 
**On the Names of Places in Wiltshire,” delivered before the Bath 
Literary and Scientific Institution, by the Rev. W. H. Jones, Vicar of 
Bradford-on-Avon. The rev. gentleman has since continued the sub- 
ject in a third lecture, the substance of which we subjoin. 


“On two previous occasions I have had the pleasure of submitting to this Insti- 
tution some remarks on the local nomenclature of Wiltshire. Whilst preparing 
those papers, the subject increased so much in interest to mys+lf, and materials 
came t» hand so unexpectedly, and in such abundance, that I was able only to 
complete a small portion of the programme which at the commencement I set 
befure you. My endeavour hitherto has been to elucidate that part of it which 
had reference to words derived from a British or Roman source, or which illus- 
trated the times during which the Britons or Romans respectively occupied this 
country. My object on the present oce. sion is to explain to you the meaning of 
those names of places which belong to the Anglo-Saxon period. Such names are, 
of cour-e, far more numerous than any others in our local nomenclature. From 
the Anglo-Saxon is derived the staple of our present languge, and hence, naturally 
enough, comes also the principal portion of the names of places. 

“1 may mention, as a preliminary remark, that Anglo-Saxon names are gene- 
rally composed of two members. ‘The one, which for the most part forms the 
termination, is a generic term, applicable to a number of places of a similar cha- 
ractvr, and denoting the nature of the settlement or neighbourhood to be described. 
The other is a specific term, limiting the meaning to a particular portion of such 
settlement or neighbourhood, and distinguishing the place in question from all 
others. Of these generic terms, that which is of the most frequent occurrence is 
ton (Anglo-Saxon tin), which is connected with the verb ¢inan, ‘to enclose,’ and 
signifies an enclosed space, areas indeed of the most varying extent, a garden, 
a court, a village,a town. Beretin, i.e. literally ‘corn-town or enclosure,’ is the 
origin of the well-known term barton, as applied to the buildings enclosed within 
the rick-yard, and used also of any siwall enclosed court or yard. Nor-ron and 
Sut-TON are respectively the North and South Villages ; indeed, the word ‘ village’ 
is in most cases the best rendering of this terwiuation, when it occurs in Wiltshire 
names. In WIL-TON it has, now at least, the signification of the modern ‘ town ;’ 
that name meaning the ‘town on the river Wyly.’ 

“In a previous paper I mentioned the fact that, as a rule, the conquering people 
adopt from the conquered those names which distinguish the more prominent 
natural features of the country; such, for instance, as its rivers, its mountains, 
its valleys, and its larger territorial divisions. Illustrations were given shewing 
that the names in Wiltshire formed no exception to this rule. The next stage 
would seem to be the formation of a set of names, formed partly from the lan- 
guage of the original inhabitants, and partly from their own tongue, a kind of 
hybrid words. In Wiltshire, as in all other counties, you have many examples 
of such names; such, for instance, are Chis-bury, Orches-ton, Urch-font, Tef-font, 
the foruer part in each word being probably British and obscure in meaning, the 
latter part being Anglo-Saxon (vr in some cases common to both languages) and 
well understood. 

“It will be evident to all that the first names imposed upon places by any new 
settlers in a country would be those derived trom the general physical features of 
the country itself. Under this head, which would include names derived from the 
natural productions of a locality, whether from the animal, vegetable, or mineral 
kingdom, may be ranged a very large number of words. When fully masters of 
the country, the new owners began to divide it among themselves, to mark 
out carefully the boundaries of the various ullotments, to build their permanent 
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villages and habitations, This rendered necessary a number of names, derived 
from the nature of the settlements, or from the partition of the land among 
the conquerors, and brings before us what we may call ‘border names,’ which 
throw much light incidentally on the customs and the religion of our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers. The consideration of those. two classes of local names, and 
of matters arising more or less directly out of them, will fully occupy the time 
that can be given to this paper. 

“I. Names of places the origin of which is to be found in the general physical 
Seatures of the locality in which they occur. 

“Such names are the following :—BRaD-FoRD, which means simply the ‘ broad 
ford’ over the river Avon; Brap-LEGH, that is the ‘ broad leigh,’ the latter word 
(A.-S. leaga), from the way in which we find it used in ancient charters, being 
probably the old Gothic name for the waste or marsh, which, according to Cesar, 
always surrounded the territory of a German tribe (Bell. Gall., iv. 2); Brat-Ton, 
that is the ‘broad village,’ a name describing accurately enough the straggling 
village bearing that designation close by Westbury; Hrn-ton (A.-S. hedn tin) 
meuns the ‘high village,’ or that which is situated on hilly ground; HEN-LEY is 
the ‘high leigh,’ a fair description of the tuble-land which in such large tracts 
is to be seen on the tops of our Wiltshire downs. 

“Farther, from the Anglo-Saxon word din, which signifies ‘ mountain’ or ‘hill,’— 
(as we commonly say ‘the downs,’)—come the following names:—Down-Toy, or the 
town situated between the hills, or in the neighbourhood of the downs ; DoN-HEAD, 
the name of two villages lying at the head of the downs ; H1n-pon, that is, hedn 
din, literally ‘high hill,’ an apt description of the locality of the now decayed 
town bearing that name, and which at first was simply the hilly part of the parish 
of East Knoyle. From this root too, as one of its component parts, is derived, 
I cannot help thinking, the name MaLMEsBURY. It is commonly supposed that 
the name of this well-known town is derived from Maildulf, a hermit, who was the 
first to form a religious society there—Maildulf’s byrig softened down in the course 
of centuries to Malmes-bury. That Bede calls this place Maildulfiurbs (‘ Maildulf’s- 
bury’) is true; still its earliest name after the introduction of Christianity into 
Wessex was certainly Mal-dunes-berg or Mel-dunes-berg, and in Latin we have 
the form Meldunense monasterium, as though the root of the word in Anglo-Saxon 
was mel-din, that is, the ‘hill of the cross,’ or, as we might say, ‘church hill.’ It 
is certainly from this Anglo-Saxon compound that the town of MaL-pon in Essex 
derives its name. 

“Then, again, from the Anglo-Saxon wudu (or wude) come many words. 
Woop-ForD explains itself; Woor-Ton isa name given to several places in the 
immediate vicinity of a forest, e.g. Wootton Bassett, close by the large forest 
of Braden; Wootton Rivers, by that of Savernake. 

“In late Saxon you have sceaga, meaning ‘a wood.’ This is the origin of the 
name SHaw, which is met with more than once in Wiltshire; places so designated 
are to be found, one near Melksham, and another close by Alton-Priors. From the 
compound bremele-sceaga, that is literally ‘bramble-wood,’ you have the name 
BraM-SHAW in the southern extremity of the county, below Alderbury. 

“From the Anglo-Saxon ed, ‘ water,’ or its well-known compound ea-wylm (or 
@welm), ‘a spring,’ or ‘ well-head,’ we have many derivations. Close by Kemble 
you have a place now called Ewen, which seems but a corruption of ewelm. The 
name YEA-MEAD, in my own parish, which has undergone several changes in the 
course of centuries (He-mead, Hwe-mead, Yeo-mead), was originally but ed-med, 
i.e. ‘water-meadow.’ WELLow, the name of two places on the south-eastern 
border of the county, if it be not derived from wilig, ‘a willow,’ means probably 
‘a well,’ that is, a spring of water, as in that passage of St. John’s Gospel, ‘He 
that drinketh of the water that I will give him it shall be in him a well (i.e. 
a spring) of water springing up into everlasting life’ Farther, AL-ToN, a common 
name“in nearly every county, and the designation of two parishes near Devizes, 
is tuere, at least, ewel-tin, that is, ‘the village by the springs ;’ whilst @wel-cote 
(or perhaps the abbreviated form wyl-cote), which would mean ‘the dwelling by 
the springs,’ becomes Wit-cot. In like manner Ea-TON, close upon the Gloucester- 
shire border of our county, is ‘the village on the river’s bank.’ One more example 
may be added from the south-western borders of Wilts.; thus in the vicinity 
of Shaftesbury you have a place called Lup-wELt, which, as we judge the 
former part of the word to have been originally Adid, i.e. ‘lid’ or ‘cover,’ or hlid, 
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‘loud’ or ‘noisy,’ may mean either the ‘covered well,’ or the ‘noisy, babbling 
stream.’ 

“The word hangra is often found in ancient charters, denoting ‘a meadow’ or 
‘ grass-plot,’ usually by the side of a road. This furnishes a clue to the meaning 
of Fox-Hanegr, the name of a farm in the parish of Rowde. In a charter 
relating to Overton, we have the name Scyt-hangra, that is, ‘ the shooting or sloping 
hanger.’ The word is known elsewhere as SHOT-HANGER, though in Overton we 
have the hopeless corruption recorded in the Ordnance Map of Chick-Changles, 
applied to a wood in. the immediate vicinity of the place indicated by the above 
name in the charter. 

“In some cases the peculiar shape of a manor or parish seems to have fixed the 
name. STERT, near Devizes, would appear to be the Anglo-Saxon steort, which 
means ‘a tail,’ ‘an extremity,’ ‘a promontory.’ Gorg, a tithing of Market 
Lavington, is clearly gdra, ‘an angular point’ or neck of land stretching into the 
plain, which is itself to be referred to gdr, ‘a javelin or pike.’ 

“TI. But in addition to these names derived from the general physical features 
of a locality, you have many that obtain their designations from the particular 
natural productions that are to be found there, whether vegetable or animal. 

“Sometimes, in the course of centuries, some of this class of words become so 
changed that it is difficult, without going back to ancient charters, to ascertain 
their original form or meaning. RusHaLt would be a puzzling word, did it not 
appear in charters purporting to recite grants of the tenth century as rise-ldd, that 
is, a ‘rushy channel’ or stream. The Ac-leah, named among the boundaries of 
Bradford in a charter of Ethelred,-which means simply ‘ Oak-leigh,’ has got 
strungely changed into OXEN-LEAzE, now the name of a farm on the borders 
of Melksham. I can have little doubt but that the very frequent name GoosE- 
ACRE, is a corruption of Gorse-acre. HssIck, now limited to the name of a barn 
near Ogbourn, seems to be the Anglo-Saxon word hassuc, which means ‘ coarse 
grass,’ and is sometimes applied to a low, marshy place where such coarse, rank 
grass springs. From this material is probably derived the name of the hassocks 
used to kneel on in our churches. 

“One local name to be placed in this class might well deceive us, unless we 
went back to ancient charters for its original spelling. At Ramssury, in North 
Wilts., you will see rudely carved in a wall near the church what seems meant for 
a ram, as though in allusion to what was supposed to be the origin of the name of 
the place. Its early bishops, however (for at Ramsbury was the seat of the ancient 
bishopric of Wiltshire), gave a better clue to its derivation when they signed them- 
selves ‘ Episcopi Corvinensis Ecclesix.’ Its earliest name was in fact hrefnes byrig 
(Ravens’-bury), and in its immediate vicinity is a place still called ‘ Crow-wood.’ 

“The ancient names in Wiltshire seem to throw some light on the division 
of the county into hundreds, as also on the way in which boundaries of estates 
were formerly marked. 

“In the oldest list of the Wiltshire Hundreds (that contained in the Exeter 
Domesday), out of forty which are enumerated, there are but twelve which are 
called from the chief town contained within their limits. These are—Ambresbury, 
Bradford, Cricklade, Chippenham, Calne, Downton, Heytesbury, Melksham, Mere, 
Ramsbury, Warminster. The comparatively small places, Alderbury, Cannings, 
Damerham, and Worth (Highworth) give names to Hundreds; but neither Bed- 
win (unless, as is possible, Kinwardston may be another designation of it), Wilton, 
or Malmesbury are found assigning their names to such divisions of territory ; and 
of the rest, the meaning of some of the words is so obscure as to be beyond our 
power to explain, whilst of others the interpretation seems to point to a remote 
time when the county was but thinly peopled, and there were but few towns 
or villages of any note in it. Thus BLacHE-GRavE means ‘the dark grove or 
wood ;’ THORN-GRAVE and THORN-HILL, ‘the wood and hill respectively covered 
with thorns or brambles ;? STaNn-ForD, ‘the stone (paved) ford over a stream,’ the 
old name for the present hundred of Chalk; Stop-FaxD, ‘ the fold, or place, for 
horses’ (A.-S. stéd-fald) ; Ex-Stvus (A.-S. ellen-stub), ‘the stump or stowl of the 
elder,’ of very common occurrence in the recital of ancient boundaries; STAPLE 
(A.-S. s¢apol), literally ‘an upright post or pillar,’ designating, at the first perhaps, 
the place where the Hundred Court was held, when, meeting in the open air, they 
transacted the business of which that ancient court took cognisance; RUGE-BERG, 
i.e. ‘the rough or hoar barrow ;’ WHER-WELS-DON (originally perhaps hdr-welles- 
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din), i.e. ‘the hill by the hoar or ancient well” Such names as these tell, as it 
seems to me, of great antiquity, and point clearly to a time when Wiltshire had 
but few places of note which might give names to the hundreds in which they 
were respectively situated. And it is hard to explain, except by the merest con- 
jecture, such names as FersTesFIeLD (Frustfield), SteRKLEY, BRENCHESBERG 
(Branch), Doxesreur (Dole), and SELKLEY, all traces having for the most part 
long since perished of the sources from which they were originally derived. 

“ Now it is a common assertion that tithings and hundreds were instituted by 
King Alfred. The Chronicon Wintoniense, under A.D. 882, says expressly that he 
formed them ‘ad latrones investigandos.’ Ingulphus repeats the same statement, 
and attributes their establishment to King Alfred, about a.p. 893. No doubt 
Alfred may have remodelled the hundreds and tithings, but I cannot help thinking 
that the institution of them was of much earlier date, and I submit that this 
opinion is in a measure confirmed by fair deductions from the names of the ancient 
hundreds in Wilts. For certainly a very early and primitive state of things in 
Wiltshire seems to be indicated, when the ancient barrow or tumulus, the elder- 
stowl, the hoar or ancient well, the staple or stone pillar, gave names to 
hundreds. 

“ Add to this the following facts, and I venture to think that I have made out 
a fair case for my belief, that the institution of hundreds in Wilts. was, perhaps, 
some two hundred years before Alfred’s time. Up to the close of the eleventh 
century, (the date of the Exeter Domesday,) there is no such hundred as that of 
Malmesbury. In the year 1340, as we learn from the Inquisitiones Nonarum, 
what is now the town of Malmesbury was situated in two hundreds, the dividing 
line running through it. The church of St. Mary, together with Brokenborough 
and Charlton, was in the hundred of CHEGGELEWE; the church of St. Paul, 
together with Rodburn and Corston, was in the hundred of Stercnetex. If the 
town of Malmesbury existed at the time when the hundreds were formed, is it 
likely that it would have been parted between two hundreds? In fact, is it not 
almost certain that had it so existed it would have given its name (as it did in 
after times) to the hundred, like Bradford, Westbury, Calne, Warminster, &c. ? 
Now Malmesbury is mentioned as a town by Bede, who calls it ‘ Maildulfi urbs,’ 
under the date of a.p. 705. If, therefore, there be any force in the facts on which 
I have been dwelling, they would furnish, to say the least, a strong probability 
that the Wiltshire hundreds were formed before the town of Malmesbury was 
built, and consequently some two hundred years before Alfred the Great was born. 
As far as they go they would give some confirmation to the opinion advanced by 
Hutchins and others, that their first institution is, with far more likelihood, to be 
attributed to Ina, the friend and kinsman of Aldhelm, who was king of Wessex 
A.D. 690—725. 

“One way of marking boundaries, when no other means were at hand, was by 
placing a stone or wooden pillar at the point to be indicated. This was called in 
Anglo-Saxon stapol, and from it we have the word ‘staple,’ which is frequently 
found as a component part of the names of places. Indeed, the history of this 
word, and of its various meanings, is very interesting. In its primary signification 
you have it in such words as STAPLE-FORD, which is the ford by the staple or 
pillar set up to mark the boundary of the manor, and STaPLE-HILL, the name of 
a hill at Westwood, across which runs the border of Wilts. and Somerset. It 
came next to denote a landmark generally, and in this sense it is used in such 
a ‘word as STAPOL-THORN, that is a thorn serving as a point of boundary, just as 
the customary ‘staple.’ In time it became a custom to erect such stone pillars in 
the middle of villages and towns, to mark the place where men might congregate 
for the purpose of transacting business, and the village ‘staple’ was afterwards 
developed into the ‘market cross. In ancient days, when the privilege of holding 
a market was ceded to any town or village, it often had the name ‘Staple’ or 
‘Steeple’ prefixed to it. Hence the name STEEPLE ASHTON and STEEPLE LaviING- 
TON, the latter place being commonly called Marker Lavineton. From the less 
to the greater the step was not difficult. The principal place in London for the 
sale of wool, the chief article of commerce in ancient times, was in Holborn, near 
what is now called Staptes Inn. The principal articles of commerce came, from 
being sold there, to be called ‘ Staple articles,’ and they who dealt in them were 
in due time called ‘ Merchants of the Staple, 

“In the Domesday record, in every instance, the extent of a manor is given 
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first in Aides and then in carucates. The former mode of measuring, or perhaps 
I ought to say assessing, estates, had existed for many years prior to the Norman 
conquest. Hence in our local names we have several traces of the custom. Thus 
Firis_p and Firenzap are but corruptions of fif héd, and mean simply an estate 
containing ‘five hides.’ In like manner Trn-HEAD, a tithing of Edington, means 
an estate of ‘ten hides.’ TrtsHEap, from the way in which it is spelt in docu- 
ments of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Zidulf-hide and Theodulf-hide, 
seems to be the designation of a manor containing some one or more hides be- 
longing at one time to an owner named Thecdulf. 

“ Again, any Wiltshireman knows what is meant by a Jinch, or, as sometimes we 
have it in a diminutive form, linchet. It is the Anglo-Saxon hdine, which signifies 
‘a ridge of land,’ and is applied in Wilts. to the boundary ridges thrown up for 
the purpose of separating one property or parish from another. Hence Junius 
defines it ‘agger limitaneus pareechias dividens.’ It is applied to such ridges, or 
balks, of varying extent. The place now called Trafalgar, in memory of the great 
Lord Nelson, was previously termed StanD-LINOH, or Stan-linch. This is evidently 
the Anglo-Saxon stdn-hline, i.e. the ‘stony linch’ (Andrews and Dury in their map 

ive the name as Ston-ley). Not far from this place, and in the same parish of 
wnton, you have a place called Rep-tinon. This, it is conjectured, refers to 
the red, perhaps gravelly soil of the ‘linch,’ from which it derives its name. 

“Two more instances may be given under this class of names. The Anglo-Saxon 
word hivise means a ‘small estate.’ Hence the word HuisH, or HewisH, which 
is but another form of the original term. Near Chippenham you have it in a 
compound word. HarpEN-HUIsH means ‘ Harding’s estate.’ In the Domesday 
record, though he did not possess at that time this particular manor on which has 
been imprinted the name of his family, Harp1ne is recorded to have held, in the 
time of Edward the Confessor, property in its immediate neighbourhood. In fuct, 
one of the Titheringtons belonged to him. 

“This brings us to the close of another stage of our journey. I hope I may 
venture to say that our subject by no means decreases in interest as we emerge 
from a period in which we had nought to guide us save the flickering torch 
of vague and uncertain tradition, to one in which documentary materials come 
plentifully to our help. Certainly the names derived from those who were more 
directly our own ancestors, who spoke a tongue the parent of our modern English, 
many of whose words and phrases, though dropped from ordinary use, are still to 
be heard in our Wiltshire villages and on our Wiltshire downs, must have an 
abiding interest for us. Taking us back to the very time when the Anglo-Saxons 
first settled here, and laid the foundations of that social system to which, under 
God, we owe so much, they evoke memories of the past that must needs be dear 
to every Englishman. Scattered about here and there, like Sybilline leaves, 
utterly unintelligible to the mass, how do many of these names, when interpreted 
by the light of ancient charters, become fragmentary legends, recalling the echoes 
of days long since gone by. And after all, as a thoughtful writer has said, the 
- inmost, longings of most hearts is less for a future of untried happiness, than for 
a return, unalloyed with care, of what has been in former days. It is just this 
feeling that constitutes the strength of tradition, and gives most men a love for 
antiquity. Who has not longed in manhood for a renewal of some of the joys of 
childhood? Even the hagiographer of the tenth century could look back on times 
when England was ‘merry England.’ It is quite true that we regard the past 
just as we contemplate the distant features of a landscape, without caring, or in 
fact being able to see the defects which a closer inspection would reveal; but it 
is no mere sentimentalism, much less a spirit of discontent, that creates this 
feeling within us, for it seems part of our very nature to dwell lovingly on the 
peat, and to gather up with a sort of reverence each trace of its dim and shadowy 
outline,” 





MEDIZAVAL ROOF AT NUNRAW HOUSE. 


Tue following statement appeared recently in the “‘ Haddingtonshire 
Courier.” We print it in the hope of obtaining some account of any 
further discoveries that may be made. 


“A discovery of considerable interest to antiquaries was made in April last 
at Nunraw House, which stands on one of the outlying spurs of the Lammer- 
moor Hills, at a height of nearly six hundred feet above the sea level, and is 
romantically situated amid the beautifully undulating country that stretches 
between the valley of the Whitadder and the sequestered village of Garvald. 
In this secluded yet lovely spot there was erected, sometime in the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century, a nunnery connected with one or other of the religious 
houses which had at that time their head-quarters in Haddington. Built with 
a view to affording a secure retreat from the roving marauders, this lonely 
house among the hills assumed something of the appearance of a fortress, with 
barbican, watch-tower, arrow-holes, and all the other appliances of defence 
which the military genius of the times considered indispensable. In this 
secure habitation the nuns remained unmolested, so far as history knows any- 
thing of them, till after the Reformation, when they shared the common fate 
that then overtook all the monastic and conventual establishments of the period. 
Nunraw House, after its abandonment by its former possessors, fell into the 
hands of one of the laity, by whom it was converted into a mansion suitable to 
the requirements of the times. Since then the house, with the property ad- 
joining, has passed through many hands, and is now in the possession of 
Robert J. Hay, Esq., of Linplum. 

“Tn adapting the old house to the habits of modern life great alterations 
were from time to time made in the interior. New ceilings seem to have 
replaced the old ones, and windows opened out where formerly none existed. 
Those who have seen the house as it existed a year ago will remember the 
drawing-room of the mansion, a handsome modernized apartment lighted with 
three large windows opening to the south. The comparatively frail condition 
of the southern wall has rendered it necessary that it should be taken down. 
Preliminary to this the drawing-room was dismantled, and the ceiling un- 
covered—the walls also being stripped of their plastering. In taking down 
the ceiling, some traces of colour and figures were observed upon the under 
surface of the joisting and the flooring of the apartment above. It was re- 
membered that the late Mr. Hay had always entertained the conviction that 
the modern ceiling concealed some medieval painting underneath it, and ac- 
cordingly the greatest care was taken in removing the lath and plaster, so as 
to avoid destroying any work of art they might have concealed. Under the 
personal superintendence of Mr. Hay, who has evinced the greatest anxiety to 
preserve the ancient ceiling, the work was successfully accomplished; and now 
we can look upon a painted medieval roof in situ, as the geologists would 
term it, entirely covered with an endless variety of figures, traced with all the 
easy grace of a master, and with the colours almost as vivid as the day on 
which they were laid in by the hands of the artist. 

“The apartment in which these interesting relics of medieval art have been 
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uncovered is of noble dimensions, measuring about thirty feet by eighteen, and 
about sixteen in height. Fourteen strong oaken joists span the ceiling cross- 
ways to its length, the whole of the exposed surfaces of which are painted 
over in stripes of lively colour. No deafening having been used in those times, 
the intervals between the joists form so many long panels the entire breadth 
of the roof, on which the inventive genius of the decorator has been exercised 
with much taste and skill. . 

“The most prominent object in each of these panels is the title and armorial 
bearings of the monarchs who flourished at the time. There had been 
originally twenty-eight of these, two for each panel, but several are now 
defaced, in some cases from damp, and in others from the ceiling above having 
been cut open by one or other of the modern proprietors of the house. By far 
the larger number, however, are in perfect preservation. 

“ Beginning with the east end of the ceiling, the first panel contains the 
titles and quarterings of ‘The Emperor of Rome’ and ‘The King of France,’ 
the other portions of the space being filled up by lively representations of 
birds, animals, mailed hands, and allegorical figures, of which Cupids or angels, 
we know not which, stand out most prominently among the number. 

“The next panel contains the titles and armorial bearings of ‘The King of 
Scotland’ and ‘The King of Englande’—the lion rampant of Scotland and the 
three lions passant of the sister country being very boldly represented. There 
is here again introduced a variety of figures, some of which, from the oddity 
of their appearance, can be claimed by neither earth, sea, nor sky. The other 
panels are filled up in a similar way ; and some approximation may be obtained 
to the date of this curious ceiling by the occurrence of the titles of ‘The King 
of Naver’ (Navarre) and ‘The King of Arragone’—kingdoms which have for 
the last three centuries at least been incorporated with that of Spain. In the 
centre of the roof the words GRatvs EsTO, in Roman letters, are visible, along 
with the monogram P. Cc. H. 

“The figures which fill up the other parts of the panels are of every possible 
character—heraldry, with its endless tribes of griffins and other monstrosities, 
having been laid under contribution to supply subjects for the fertile pencil of 
the artist. Among the other figures occur four representations of the ‘human 
face divine’—two male heads and two female. One of the male heads is 
crowned, and not improbably represents that of David I., that ‘sair saunt for 
the Crown.’ The colours, as already remarked, are quite fresh, and may last 
for years yet, if care be taken in their preservation. 

“Tt is also of interest to mention that the side walls of the refectory, as we 
shall call it, still bear traces of having been covered with paintings in fresco. 
There is in one place the outline of a camel in the act of kneeling to receive 
its burthen. This probably formed part of a Scriptural or Oriental subject, 
and is marked with much freedom of handling. On another part of the 
original plaster of the hall are still to be seen a few fragments of letters in 
the old English character. In the course of the alterations still in progress at 
Nunraw, it is quite possible that other discoveries may be made which will 
throw further light on the domestic arrangements of the ancient dwellers 
within its venerable walls.” 





A SCOTCH COLONY IN FRANCE. 


We find the following statement in the January number of the 
“Church of Scotland Missionary Record,” from the pen of the Rev. 
W. Robertson, of New Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh. It is put for- 
ward in support of a proposed missionary effort among Les Forétins, 
and appears to us to be well worth preservation in our pages. 


“Sir John Stewart, of Darnley, was the founder of the Scotch colony of 
St. Martin*. According to a History of Berry, written in 1810 by Bougy- 
Puyvallée, Sir John induced a number of his countrymen to settle in France 
with their families; and, out of regard to his favourite general, Charles VII. 
gave them allotments of land in the forest of St. Martin d’Auxigny, distin- 
guished them by peculiar privileges, granting them exemption from certain 
taxes, and established a criminal and civil judicature of their own, presided 
over by a judge of their own body. 

“This is all the information we have from history, and tradition is, after 
this, our only authority as to the subsequent condition of the Scotch colony. 
But this tradition is so consistent, and supported by so much collateral 
evidence, that there can be no doubt of its truth. The colony have continued 
in possession of the property originally allotted to them up to the present 
day. They cleared the forest in the bosom of which they had been established. 
They cultivated the soil, and smelted the iron ore which is found in abundance 
on the surface; but the cultivation of fruit-trees became their principal occu- 
pation, They have always kept themselves entirely separate from their French 
neighbours, and up to the present day have married exclusively among them- 
selves ; so much so, that at this moment an intermarriage. with any of the 
neighbouring peasantry is an almost unheard-of occurrence, and would be re- 
garded as an intolerable mésalliance. They have, from time immemorial, been 
regarded by the inhabitants of the adjacent districts as a distinct people, and 
it is very remarkable that the two names by which they have universally been 
distinguished refer to a state of things of far distant date. They are called 
les Forétins, the forest from which they derived this title having ceased to 
exist before the memory of man; and /es Anglais, in evidence of their British 
origin near four centuries and a half ago. Les Anglais is their most common 
appellation, which probably came into use after their neighbours began to lose 
sight of the distinction between Scotch and English. The History of Berry, 
already quoted, gives the following account of their condition in 1810, which 
is equally correct at the present date :—‘ The inhabitants of this canton, which 
is still called “the Forest,” preserve many traces of their origin. There are 
several of them whose names are still Scotch, such as Jamyns, Willandys, 
Jawy, &e. They are intelligent, active, industrious, and devoted to traffic, 
and are much employed in the conveyance of goods. They are almost all pro- 





* Some have pretended that Lord Archibald Douglas was the actual founder ; 
this, however, is erroneous. The estates conferred upon Douglas were in Touraine, 
not in Berry. 
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prietors. The land which they have cleared is covered with fruit-trees, from 
which they derive a considerable revenue ; in fine, they bear no resemblance in 
anything to our Berry peasantry.’ 

“Tt may be difficult for us to recognise in the above names any trace of 
Scottish origin ; nor was this to have been expected after such a lapse of time, 
especially as we know what transmutations Scottish names underwent in France 
even in the first generation, when Wishart was converted into Ouschart, 
Steward into Estevard and Astuard, Seton into Ston, Graham into De Grain, 
Abercromby into Abre Commier, and-so forth with many others. Neverthe- 
less, there are still names among them which are obviously British, if not 
purely Scottish, such as Turpin, Cleaver, Cowe, &c. There is also a very 
numerous family of the name of Villandy, which is known to have been written 
Willoby, and so bears a strong resemblance to Willoughby. In the same 
neighbourhood we find very numerous representatives of a family named 
Aupic, who, in all ancient charters and registers, are called O’ Pie de Perth. 
This family are very decided in claiming to be descended from Scottish ances- 
tors; and, though now poor and in the rank of peasants, they still possess 
their letters of nobility, and boast of a connection with the principal families 
of Berry. Another family, who claim to be descended from the Scotch, bear 
now the name of Estut. They trace their origin to a Scottish gentleman of 
the name of Stuc (whatever Scottish name that may represent), who accom- 
panied Sir John Stewart, of Darnley, to France, and whose son, Walter Stuc, 
was one of the Scottish royal body-guard, and became possessor of the pro- 
perty of Assay in Aubigny, which is in the possession of his descendants at the 
present day, having been transmitted from father to son from that early period. 
But however little trace of Scottish origin may now be found in the names of 
the colony, one remarkable fact is that unquestionably their names are not 
French. They are certainly of foreign origin, and that origin doubtless Scotch. 

“ Les Anglais, or les Forétins as they are called, number at the present day 
about three thousand souls. Their habits and manners are quite different from 
those of the inhabitants of Berry generally. They are reserved and distant ; 
they eschew the cabaret and the café, and even when carrying their goods to 
market, after having disposed of them, they return directly to their homes 
without joining in the gaiety and amusements of their neighbours. They are 
rarely or never known to sell their little patrimonial property, but frequently 
purchase more. They are industrious and thriving, several of them being able 
to realize upwards of £300 a-year from the produce of their land. They are, 
without exception, Roman Catholics. The valley which they inhabit, and in 
the midst of which stands the village of St. Martin, is about two leagues in 
length by one in breadth, and is situated betwixt two extensive forests, about 
four leagues from Bourges, the favourite residence of Charles VI., and three 
from Mehun, where Charles VII. died in the magnificent chateau, whose ruins 
still form one of the most remarkable objects of curiosity in the district.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Robertson, after stating that the tie of consan- 
guinity has been, in his opinion, clearly established, appeals alike to 
the national and Christian sympathies of Scotland for funds to establish 
a Protestant minister among these people, and we cannot doubt the 
success of his application. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


May 26. The Marquess or Brisroz, V.P., in the chair. 

Notice was given of the ballot to be held on June 2, and a list of the 
candidates who were then coming on for election was read. 

H. Lirrrepatz, Esq., exhibited, by the hand of C. 8S. Perceval, 
Esq., F.S.A., LL.D., an extremely beautiful glass vessel, which was 
found last summer in an Anglo-Saxon cemetery lately discovered in the 
parish of Kempstone, Bedfordshire, on Mr. Littledale’s property. The 
vessel resembled in shape, though far more perfect in preservation, one 
figured in Douglas’s Nenia, pl. xvi. No. 5. 

R. H. Masor, Esq., F.S.A., proceeded to read a most interesting 
paper on a mappemonde recently discovered in the Royal Library of 
Windsor Castle, and which contained the earliest hitherto known use of 
the word America. The object of Mr. Major’s paper was mainly to 
shew that the author of this map was no less a personage than Leonardo 
da Vinci, among whose papers in fact it was found. The ingenuity, 
the erudition, and research which Mr. Major brought to the solution 
of the problem before him were beyond all praise. It may interest our 
readers to be furnished with the following abstract of Mr. Major’s 
paper :— 

A few months since, Mr. Woodward, the Queen’s Librarian, in examining the 
contents of a priceless volume of original designs by the hand of Leonardo da Vinci 
in the library at Windsor, lighted upon a map of the world evidently traced by 
the hand of the great master himself. Apart from the interest attaching to its 
connection with so illustrious a name, the period was one of so great importance in 
connection with the history of geography, that Mr. Woodward thought right 
to place the map in Mr. Major’s hands, in order that he might as nearly as 
possible fix its date by examining the indications it contained of the progress 
of nautical discovery. At a glance it was evident that the map had been 
made in the very flush of the time when the explorations of the shores of the 
New World were exciting the intensest curiosity among the nations of Europe, 
and moreover that it exhibited a stage in those explorations unrepresented 
by any map, either engraved or MS., which had fallen under Mr. Major's 
notice. The latest certain discovery which it set forth was that of Florida, 
laid down as an island, agreeably with the supposition of its discoverer, Juan 
Ponce de Leon, who in 1512 set forth in search of the fabled fountain of youth, 
and on Easter Day of that year discovered the country to which, alike from its 
verdure and from the Spanish name of Easter (Pasqua Florida), he gave the name 
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which it still bears to this day. A reason for confining the date of the map to 
this same year of 1512 seemed to be presented by another remarkable circum- 
stance, viz. that Cuba was represented as an island. Now Columbus had died 
(1506) in the belief that the newly found world was part of Asia, and that Cuba 
was identical with the Zipanga (Japan) of Marco Polo, and it was not till 1508 
that it was proved to be an island by Sebastian de Ocampo, who sailed round it in 
that year. In Leonardo’s map this insular form is given to Cuba, and Zipanga 
is of necessity placed much further to the west, while at the same time an open 
sea is left between them. It would seem, therefore, from this absence of interven- 
ing land, that the great discovery of the Pacific Ocean, made by Vasco Nunez de 
Balboa in 1513, was not as yet recognised in the fabrication of the map, and thus 
its virtual date would appear to be limited to 1512. Leonardo’s map is the earliest 
known upon which this separation of America from Asia is represented, but this is 
not the only claim it possesses to special priority ; it is the first map hitherto known 
containing the name of America, and also the first on which the old idea of a 
great southern continent is laid down anterior to the discovery of Magellan’s 
Straits, after which such a continent began to be represented on maps as an indefinite 
continuation of Tierra del Fuego. The fact of the occurrence of the name of 
America on a map of so early a date led Mr. Major into some curious investigations 
respecting the first suggestion and subsequent adoption of the name of America, 
investigations which at the same time elucidated in a remarkable manner the con- 
nection between Leonardo da Vinci and Amerigo Vespucci, whose name, through 
the medium of a small confraternity of men at the obscure town of St. Dié, in 
Lorraine, was unrighteously given to that new world which had been brought to 
light by the genius, perseverance, and courage of Columbus. Under the patronage 
of Réné II., Duke of Lorraine and titular King of Jerusalem and Sicily, the 
canons of the cathedral of St. Dié, one of whom, Walter Ludd, was secretary to the 
Duke, established a gymnasium or college, and not content with the advancement 
of learning by that process, set up a printing-press. In 1507 was issued from that 
' printing-press the four voyages of Vespucci, preceded by a Cosmographia Intro- 
ductio, in which the author, one Martin Waldseemiiller, whose real name was con- 
cealed under the Hellenized form of Hylacomylus, first suggested that the name of 
America should be given to the New World, from the Christian name of its 
falsely imputed discoverer, Amerigo Vespucci. In the narrative of the fourth voyage, 
where the Florentine navigator describes the discovery of the Bahia de todos os 
Santos, we find in the Latin translation edited by Hylacomylus the erroneous 
rendering of “ Addatia omnium sanctorum.” This misreading had arisen from 
a printer’s error in a previous edition of the original Italian of Vespucci, in which 
his own expression, “la Bahia de tucti e sancte” had been rendered “la Badia,” 
. &e., which in a subsequent French translation had been naturally converted into 
“ Abbaye,” and thus, when translated from the French into Latin, into “ Abbatia.” 
This blunder also occurred on the map of Leonardo, and thus clearly betrayed its 
Vespuccian origin. Mr. Major was further able to trace a highly probable connec- 
tion between Leonardo and Vespucci through the medium of the Giocondi family. 
One Giuliano Giocondi had been sent in 1501 from Lisbon to Seville, by Don 
Manuel, King of Portugal, to win over Vespucci from the service of Spain to that 
of Portugal, in which attempt he succeeded; and on the completion of the voyage 
made in consequence in that same year to South America, Vespucci’s account of it 
was translated into Latin by another Giocondi, whom Mr. Major was able, now for the 
first time, to shew was the celebrated architect Giovanni Giocondi, who built the 
bridge of Notre Dame, still standing in Paris. At the very same period it is known 
that Leonardo was engaged during four years in Florence on the portrait of Mona 
Lisa, the wife of Francisco Giocondi, which is now in the Louvre, and as a portrait 
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is considered the chef-d’euvre of the great master. This circumstance, taken in 
connection with the keen interest which was felt in the progress of the astonishing 
discoveries then carried on in the West, seemed to Mr. Major to present a highly 
probable ground of connection between the great painter and his fellow-citizen 
Vespucci, whose portrait he is also stated by Vasari to have taken in charcoal. 

Mr. Major closed his most interesting and instructive paper with a short but 
eloquent summary of the encyclopedic character of the intellectual attainments of 
the illustrious man whose handiwork had been the subject of his investigations ; 
and by shewing him to have been the originator of inventions which in a great 
number of instances won immortality for the names of men who succeeded him in 
much later times, he fully established the correctness of his assertion that for com- 
prehensive and effective grasp of intellect, Leonardo da Vinci stood unrivalled 
among the sons of men. ; 


June 2. Octavius Moreay, Esq., M.P., V.-P., in the chair. 

This being the evening appointed for the ballot, no papers were read. 
The ballot opened at 8.45 p.w: at 9.30 Mr. Morgan resumed the chair 
and proceeded to declare the result. Of the gentlemen put up for 
election the following were found to have obtained the requisite num- 
ber of votes, and were thereupon declared to be duly elected Fellows of 
the Society. 

Namely, twelve Ordinary Fellows, as under : — 

John Lubbock, Charles Hood Chicheley Plowden, William Tipping, 
Richard Woof, Augustus Goldsmid, Percy Fitzgerald, James Vincent 
Harting, Thomas H. Longden, William Pinkerton, Rev. W. Howie 
Bull, Alfred Charles King, Augustus Henry Lane Fox. 

Also, three Honorary Fellows, as under :— 

Dr. Ludwig Lindenschmidt, Baron Eduard Von Sacken, Professor 
Friederich Wieseler. 


June 9. J. Winter Jones, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

J.D. T. Nisterr, Esq., exhibited a leathern mug or “ Jack,” and 
a very beautiful enamelled pyx. 

The Hon. E. F. Leveson Gower exhibited a small bronze Roman 
masque. 

K. R. H. Mackenzie, Esq., exhibited a piece of forge slag taken 
from the bed of a stream running through a valley near Hackness, 
about five miles west of Scarborough, known as the Forge Valley, and 
stated to be the site of an ancient Roman forge. 

Artuur AsupirTet, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a photograph of a por- 
tion of the wall of old London, recently laid bare to the extent of 106 
feet. Mr, Ashpitel explained in his remarks which accompanied this 
interesting exhibition that we had here perfect remains not only of the 
old Roman wall, but of the medieval superstructure. Mr. Ashpitel 
proposed taking very careful measurements of the whole wall thus 
exposed, and to lay them before the Society on a future occasion. 
The site of these remains is in Cooper's Row, Crutched Friars. 
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Octavius Morean, Esq., exhibited, by permission of the Rev. George 
Cardew, a small leaden ampulla and a quadrant found on Mr. Cardew’s 
property. 

H. Lrrrrepatre, Esq., exhibited by the hand of C. 8. Perceval, Esq., 
F.S.A., LL.D., some extremely interesting remains which had been 
found, along with the glass vessel mentioned above, in the cemetery at 
Kempstone. Mr. Perceval gave a very clear description of the site of 
the cemetery and of the nature of the interments, and then proceeded 
to call attention to the more remarkable specimens that evening ex- 
hibited. He was assisted in this by some remarks which Mr. Franks 
had prepared after examining the objects: Some of the fibule were 
rare in type and perfect in preservation ; we refer in particular to fibule 
formed of a flat disc, with a rim made of a separate piece of metal, and 
the ornamented portion consisting of a thin embossed plate. There 
was also a small bead formed of bronze, with sections of ivory or shell 
inserted at intervals, the like of which Mr. Franks stated he had never 
seen before. This was on the whole one of the most interesting exhi- 
bitions of Saxon remains with which the Society has been favoured for 
some time past. The collection was admirably arranged, and shewed 
on the part of its proprietor a love and respect for antiquities which we 
could wish were more general. 

W. L. Lawrence, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited some further remains from 
Wycomb, accompanied by a paper, giving full particulars as to the 
progress which the excavations had made during the spring, and 
towards which the Society had contributed*. It is to be regretted 
that Gloucestershire, a county so famous for its Roman remains, should 
on this occasion have been so backward in supporting investigations 
fraught with so much interest. Mr. Lawrence deserves great credit 
for the spirited way in which he has endeavoured to carry on the work 
to a successful issue. We are informed that a railroad will shortly be 
carried through the site of these remains. 


June 16. Ocravrus Morean, Esq., M.P., V.-P., in the chair. 

Joun Tuurnam, Esq., M.D., F.S.A., exhibited some very beautiful 
flint implements found in a barrow near Stonehenge. 

W. H. Brack, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited an urn, which was stated by 
him to be of the kind called ampulla. 

Ave, W. Franxs, Esq., Director, exhibited, by permission of Sir 
Thomas Sebright, a grant of a crest to the Sebright family, by Robert 
Cooke, Clarencieux, April 1, 1580. In the body of the grant refe- 
rence is made to “deeds in the old Saxon tongue” which were in the 
possession of the Sebright family at the time the grant was made, and 





* See a letter from Mr. Lawrence, in our Correspondence, p. 85. 
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from which jointly with other deeds it appeared, says the grant, “ most 
plainly, that they were very ancient gentlemen of name, ancestry, and 
blood, and by that name did dwell in Sebright Hall aforesaid long and 
many years before the time of the Conquest, and have ever since that 
time continued and remained in the said house until the second day of 
Decefhber in 16 Hen. VII.,” &c. 

Octavius Morean, Esq., M.P., V.-P., exhibited a very beautiful 
miniature on ivory, representing, as Mr. Morgan believed, Frederick V. 
the Elector Palatine, and his wife Elizabeth, afterwards King and Queen 
of Bohemia. They are represented as walking on a terrace at Heidel- 
berg, accompanied by two attendants, and in the background is a view 
of the castle. The painting is 6} in. long, and nearly 1} in. wide, 
and is mounted in an ivory frame enclosed in glass. From the 
architectural details pourtrayed in the castle Mr. Morgan very inge- 
niously fixed the date of the painting at the year 1619. Some doubt 
appeared to have been thrown on the identity of the principal lady 
figured in the miniature with Elizabeth of Bohemia, as it had been 
alleged that that lady had dark hair, whereas in Mr. Morgan’s minia- 
ture the hair is almost red, or any rate very fair. It appeared, how- 
ever, from what was stated at the meeting, that other portraits of 
Elizabeth agreed in the colour of the hair with Mr. Morgan’s mi- 
niature. 

Mr. Morean also exhibited the following series of papal and other 
large rings in his own possession. We give the titles assigned them 
by Mr. Morgan :— 

- John XXII. Balthasar Cassa, Naples. 1410—1415. 

. Martin V. Otto Colonna, Rome. 1417—1431. 

. Eugenius IV, Gabriel Condolmerio. 1431—1447. 

. Nicholas V. Thomas di Sarzana. 1447—1455. 

. Callixtus III. Alfonso Borgia, Spain. 1455—1458. 

Pius II. neas Silvius Piccolomini. 1458—1464. 

. Paul II. Pietro Barbo, Venice. 1464—1471. 

. Sixtus IV. Franciscus della Rovere. 1471—1484.. 

. Innocent VIII. John Baptist Cibo, Genoa. 1484—1492. 

10. Alexander VI. Roderic Leuzoli Borgia. 1492—1503. 

11. Robert of Anjou, King of Naples. 1309—1342. 

12. Italian—A ducal ring. Possibly a ring of investiture. Fifteenth century. 

13. Cardinal Gabriel Condolmerio. Created 1408; afterwards Pope Eugenius 
IV.; ob. 1447. 

14, Cardinal Franciscus della Rovere; afterwards Pope Sixtus 1V.; ob. 1484. 

15. Cardinal Battista Zeno; created 1464; ob. 1501. 

16. Cardinal Ascanius Sforza. Visconti; ob. 1505. 

17. Ring of a Cardinal Archbishop of Lyons; probably Charles de Bourbon, 
Abp. of Lyons, 1466—1488. 

18. A thumb ring, with box to contain a relic ; sixteenth century. 

19. A thumb ring; sixteenth century. 


WOIA MNP wt 


The Rev. Tuomas Huco also exhibited two papal rings of the fifteenth 
Gent, Mac, 1864, Vou, II, H 
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century, which he described as follows :—1. Very large, with the sym- 
bols of the Evangelists and the papal insignia, formerly in the pos- 
session of the Argyle family, and has now in its bezel an intaglio 
paste, with the portrait of Mary Queen of Scots. 2. Less than the 
former. Round the hoop are the words EPIsc. LVGDVN., which are not 
very intelligible, as Lyons was an archbishopric. . 

Mr. Morean also exhibited a very beautiful pillar-dial, and a 
quadrant with Cufic characters, stated to be of the early fourteenth 
century. 

B. B. Woopwanp, Esq., F.S.A., by the gracious permission of Her 
Majesty, exhibited by the hand of Mr. Morgan a thick folio MS. 
volume, being a collection of bills of fare of the Pretender and his 
family in the years 1732 and 1733. On this very interesting exhibition 
Mr. Morgan favoured the Society with some remarks, in which he 
called attention to the very bad spelling and curious nomenclature of 
some.of the dishes. One word in particular which occurred very fre- 
quently, and which seemed to mean ‘veal,’ baffled all conjectures as 
to its origin. The word in question was canpareche ; the nearest 
Italian word, camparecchio, means ‘rural,’ but the connection between 
this and veal, or any eatable, was less obvious. 

J. J. Howarp, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A., exhibited, by the permission of 
the Mayor and Corporation of Coventry, five documents with seals at- 
tached, from the archives of that city. The documents were very ably 
illustrated by a paper from the pen of C. S. Perceval, Esq., LL.D., 
F.S.A. The documents may be thus briefly described :— 

1, An extract under the seal of the Marshalsea Court from its rolls, 
concerning two claims of privilege, successfully asserted by the Cor- 
poration of Coventry in the sixth year of Henry 1V., by the Mayor and 
Bailiff of that city. In connection with this document, Mr. Perceval 
gave a very interesting account of the seal (as attached) and court 
of the Marshalsea. 

2. A grant by Isabella, Queen of England, Lady of Ireland, and 
Countess of Pountyf, of a rood of land in Coventry, to Peter de Stoke, 
merchant. Dated at Castle Rising, June 14, 21st and 8th years of 
Edward III. 

8. Licence of Alienation, by the Prior and Convent of Coventry 
Cathedral, to John Skardeburgh. Dated Coventry, Aug. 23, 1392, 
16th Richard II.; which is an inaccuracy for the 15th year. 

4. Another example of the same conventual seal, attached to a docu- 
ment dated Sept. 28, 19th Henry VI. 

5. Grant by Henry V., when Prince of Wales, to Thomas Porter, 
valet of his chamber, for life, of various lands. Dated Dec. 1, 13th 
Henry IV. 

Srernen Sronzg, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited an interesting collection of 
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Anglo-Saxon remains at Stanlake and Brighthampton, Oxon. Details 
of discoveries, already made by Mr. Stone in the same quarter, will be 
found in the Proceedings (New Series), vol. i. p. 100. 

Carrain Dunzar exhibited a drawing which he had recently made, 
with some difficulty, of a curious graffito preserved in the Museum of 
the Collegio Romano at Rome. The drawing represented a crucified 
figure with the head of an ass. Standing by is the figure of a man 
with his hands stretched out; and close to this figure are written, in 
Greek characters and in indifferent spelling, words which mean “ Alex- 
amenos worships God.” A blasphemous purport has been assigned 
to this graffito, which was found about seven years ago in the palace 
of the Ceesars. 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


May 6, 1864. The Marquess Campen, K.G., President, in the 
chair. 

Mr. W. P. Elsted communicated a few notes by Mr. Ambrose Poynter 
on a discovery of Roman Sepulchral Remains lately made at Charlton, 
near Dover. The relics, found nearly 12 ft. from the surface, comprised 
two dolia, one 22in. high, and 18} in. in diameter, containing a long- 
necked glass ampulla in perfect preservation; in the other were found 
a broken patera, 7} in. in diameter, a cantharus nearly perfect, and an 
open vessel of black ware, roughly glazed, in which were fragments of 
burnt bones. Ampulle similar in form to that found at Charlton, of 
which and of the other vessels disinterred sketches were sent for the 
inspection of the meeting, have repeatedly been found, especially in the 
late Lord Braybrooke’s excavations at Great Chesterford, Essex, also in 
funereal cists or coffins of stone or lead, as at Avington in Sussex, and 
at Hempsted, near Gloucester, in an interment discovered by the Rev. 
Samuel Lysons, and described in his “‘ Memoir on the Romans in Glou- 
cestershire.”’ It is probable that such bottles, and also the Samian or 
other dishes placed in the tomb, contained wine and articles of food, 
part, doubtless, of the funeral feast, and interred with the body or 
ashes of the dead through some notion of reverence, or as a provision 
for the departed in the journey to the Elysian Fields. The discovery of 
numerous snail-shells in one of the dolia is worthy of notice. They 
have occurred elsewhere, as have also shells of the oyster and other 
shell-fish, &c. It is, doubtless, possible that snails may have penetrated 
to a considerable depth when the accumulation of soil over the deposit 
was comparatively inconsiderable; still it must be remembered that 
snails were a favourite article of food among the Romans, as they are 
now in France and other Continental states. The shells, therefore, 
found at the bottom of the dolium may have been placed there with 
other provision of food. These globular vessels are the largest fictilia 
found in England, and may be of Gaulish or of Spanish manufacture. 
A fine specimen was found by Mr. Rokewode in one of the interments 
in the Bartlow tumuli, and several others have occurred at Lincoln, 
Colchester, &c. In the South of France examples of enormous dimen- 
sions may be seen. They were probably there used as depositories for 
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corn, and occur, measuring twelve, or even fifteen feet in height, with 
mouths of wide diameter. Such monster dolia recall the familiar story 
of Diogenes, and may well have served as shelter for man in default of 
any better dwelling-place. The ancient relics described by Mr. Poynter 
have been presented to the Dover Museum, where numerous vestiges of 
the ancient Dubre are preserved. 

The Rev. J. W. Astley, Rector of Charlton, Hants., described the 
mural paintings recently exposed in the chapel of Idsworth, in that 
parish, near the residence of Sir J.C. Jervoise, Bart. The little chapel, 
which consists of a simple nave and chancel, has no burial-ground ; it is 
picturesquely situate among ancient yew-trees in Idsworth Park. The 
mural paintings, of which full-sized drawings were brought by Mr. 
Astley, occur on the north wall of the chancel, and consist of the mira- 
culous appearance of a crucifix on the head of a stag, which caused 
the conversion of St. Hubert, to whom the chapel was probably de- 
dicated, and two scenes from the life of St. John Baptist. On each side 
of the east window also is delineated a figure ; these represent St. Peter 
and St. Paul. The paintings, as bright as when they were executed on the 
wall, have been injured by whitewash; but enough remains to make the 
subjects intelligible. ‘There are also some inscriptions, invocations of 
the Virgin Mary, the sacred monogram, &c. The Very Rev. Canon 
Rock, D.D., gave some explanations of these paintings, which he at- 
tributed to the latter part of the reign of Edward I. Sir J. Clarke 
Jervoise, M.P., briefly described the architectural features of the chapel, 
which are partly Norman, and of Early English character, with late 
Tudor additions, and he made some remarks on the subjects re- 
presented. 

Mr. J. Jope Rogers, M.P., exhibited a collection of Saxon objects, 
found by tinners about 17 ft. under the surface, in a stream-work at 
Trewhiddle, near St. Austell, in Cornwall, in the year 1774, and he de- 
tailed the circumstances of their discovery. The hoard consisted of 
a gold ornament, being a circular pendant jewel enriched with filagree, 
a broken silver cup, a silver cord of exquisite workmanship, some per- 
sonal ornaments of silver, buckles, a brooch, armlets, &c., elaborately 
chased, two rings, and silver pennies, comprising ninety-five of the 
reigns of five kings of Mercia, four of sole monarchs, namely, Ecgbert, 
Ethelwulf, Ethelred, and Alfred, and an unique penny of Eanred, King 
of Northumbria, 808—840. Mr. Jonathan Rashleigh, in whose posses- 
sion several of the coins and other objects now are, made some remarks 
on the discovery, and was of opinion that the treasure may have been 
buried about the year 874-5, when the Danes invaded the west of 
England, as recorded in the Saxon Chronicle: the coins of Burgred, 
King of Mercia, are most numerous (fifty-four) ; there are two of Alfred ; 
with these were also found a coin of Pepin, 752—768, and one of Louis 
le Debonnaire. Mr. Rashleigh brought for inspection several coins of 
Burgred, and one of those of Alfred the Great. Independently of the 
beauty of workmanship shewn in some of the silver relics, the interest 
of this discovery is enhanced, as Mr. Rogers observed, by the circum- 
stance that rarely can the precise date of any ancient hoard be so 
nearly ascertained as in the present instance, by the accompanying coins. 

Mr. E. Waterton, F.S.A., read a memoir on Royal Cramp-rings, in 
which he gave the curious evidence which he had been able to collect 
concerning the custom of blessing cramp-rings by the monarchs of Eng- 
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land. The origin of the usage is obscure; it appears to have been 
exercised as early as the time of Edward the Confessor, and exclusively 
by the sovereign of England. The last who blessed cramp-rings was 
Queen Mary, whose illuminated Manual used on occasion of the cere- 
mony was laid before the meeting by the courtesy of the present pos- 
sessor, Cardinal Wiseman. The office of consecrating these rings has 
been printed by Burnet in his “ History of the Reformation,” from a MS. 
in the library of Dr. R. Smith, in London. Cramp-rings hallowed by 
the kings of England seem to have been celebrated throughout Europe, 
and were in great repute. We find Lord Berners, the translator of 
Froissart, when Ambassador to Charles V. in 1510, writing from Sara- 
goza to ‘“‘ My Lorde Cardinall’s Grace,” and saying, “ If your grace re- 
member me with some crampe rynges ye shall doo a thynge muche 
looked for.” And according to Mr. Stirling, in his ‘ Cloister Life of 
Charles V.,” the jewel-case of the Emperor himself—miscellaneous 
rather than valuable in its contents—contained, among various charms, 
gold rings from England ‘against the cramp.” Mr. Waterton was 
unable, as he observed, to accompany his essay by the exhibition of any 
example, having never met with a specimen that could be certainly re- 
garded as a royal cramp-ring. The Rev. C. W. King expressed his 
opinion that probably the drawings in the Queen’s Manual may be re- 
garded as accurate representations of the rings referred to. 

Sir Thomas Winnington, Bart., M.P., brought an etching on copper 
which has been attributed to Rembrandt, dated 1651. The subject is 
a portrait of an old man reading. The surface of the plate has been gilt. 

Mr. R. H. Soden Smith brought two small vessels of the class de- 
signated Bellarmines or Grey-beards, probably English, of the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century ; they had been found in Southwark during the 
present year; a motto ring, English, of the fifteenth century, inscribed 
JOIE SANS FyN; an old ring of silver-gilt Swiss work, set with carbuncle, 
peridot, and tourmaline; and a gold armlet of modern African work. 

The Hon. Mrs. Arbuthnot sent a curious silver case in form of a bird 
bearing a Cupid, and containing a watch of English workmanship. 

The Rev. Gregory Rhodes brought, by kind permission of Mr. Neish, 
of Dundee, a beautiful gold ring found about 1790 at Sparrow Muir, 
near that town; with this ring a singular tradition has been connected, 
which seems to have originated with the late Mr. Constable, the “* Monk- 
barns” of Walter Scott’s “ Antiquary.” The impress of the ring is a finely- 
engraved head, as supposed, of a Scottish king, bearded, and with long 
straight locks falling at each side of the face. It has been alleged that 
a church having been founded at Dundee by David Earl of Huntingdon, 
and completed in 1198, King William the Lion, the Earl’s brother, pre- 
sented to the builder a ring; and that this token of royal satisfaction 
was unluckily dropped by him on Sparrow Muir, as appears by a public 
notification offering a reward for its recovery. ‘“ Monkbarns,”’ it has 
been said, brought to light such a document in some repository at 
Edinburgh, but no such evidence is now known to exist, and the work- 
manship of this fine relic of goldsmith’s work can scarcely be attributed 
to so early a date as the twelfth century. 

Mr. G. Fortescue Wilbraham exhibited, through Mr. Bernhard Smith, 
a bronze ring of the lower Roman empire, inscribed rIpEs —concorRDIA, 
with the device of a fede, or hands conjoined, within a garland; on the 
shoulders are the names RUFUS and vraToR, 
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Mr. Waterton brought a silver-gilt hanap (date about 1621), silver 
cup (1636), and four silver tazze, together with a curious jug, ap- 
parently of Arabian manufacture, found in 1859 in the vestibule of the 
old Basilica of St. Clement at Rome, at a depth of 30 ft. Mr. Waterton 
exhibited also a small image of a pig of terra-cotta, probably a votive 
offering to Latona, found near Rome in 1860. 

Mr. R. H. Brackstone, of Bath, sent from his collection of antiquities 
three bronze fibule supposed to be Roman, a dagger of bronze, a bronze 
vase of fine form brought from Egypt by the late Mr. Kemble, of Chel- 
tenham, but from which the patina has been removed, and a bronze 
harpago from Etruria, supposed to be a sacrificial grappling-hook. 

Mr. John Webb exhibited a small reliquary of silver-gilt, on which is 
represented St. George and the Dragon. It was found at Baugé in 
France, on the field of the battle in which the English under the Duke 
of Clarence were worsted in 1421. Mr. Webb purchased it in Paris 
during the present year. He sent also a devotional folding tablet of 
silver-gilt, date about 1450. 

Sir J. C. Jervoise, Bart., M.P., exhibited some Roman pottery found at 
Idsworth, Hants., and four photographs of ancient frescoes discovered 
in the Basilica of St. Clement at Rome. 

The Earl of Dunraven brought a singular relic, of unknown use, found 
in a moat at Desmond Castle, Adare. Professor Owen pronounced the 
material to be the horn of the Cervus Alces, or elk. No similar object 
is noticed in Sir W. Wilde’s excellent Catalogue of the Museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy. 

Mr. James Yates, F.R.S., brought a finely executed medal of Charles 
V. of Germany, struck in 1537, when that emperor was in the thirty- 
seventh year of his age. 

Mr. W. H. Hart, F.S.A., brought a document with the sign 
manual of Queen Elizabeth, appointing Sir Richard Lea, Knt., Ambas- 
sador to Russia, May 30, 1600. The Czar Boris, having caused Feodor 
to be assassinated, sought popularity by opening the ports to merchants, 
and sent in September, 1600, an embassy, courting the amity of the 
English sovereign. 

Colonel Tempest sent two portraits, one of which was supposed to be 
an original portrait of the nun Catharine de Bohren, who escaped from 
her convent and became the wife of Luther. The painting was executed 
in 1525, the year of her marriage with the reformer. 

Sir George Bowyer, Bart., M.P., exhibited a statuette in wood, repre- 
senting the Virgin and Child, probably French work of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and three paintings on panel, specimens of early Italian art. 

Mr. Ashurst Majendie contributed a relic of some antiquity, a tile 
from Castle Hedingham Church, Essex; Mr.C. Faulkner brought an 
early lock of a gun; and Mr. W. Cronin exhibited a specimen of 
Chinese porcelain, seventeenth century work, a group of lions with 
other accessories. 

Announcement was made that the annual meeting at Warwick, under 
the presidency of the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Leigh, would commence 
on July 26, and terminate August 2. The Dean of Chichester, Mr. 
Beresford Hope, and the Master of Caius College, had kindly consented 
to act as presidents of the sections, respectively, and arrangements are 
in train for the formation of a museum during the Congress, of unusual 
interest, in illustration of the antiquities of the county. 
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June 3. Sir Joun Borreav, Bart., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The Rev. Greville J. Chester described certain markings and inscrip- 
tions upon rocks on both sides of the Nile, in Upper Egypt and Nubia, 
which came under his notice last winter, and which, though resemblin g 
the celebrated and much-disputed Sinaitic inscriptions, had not before 
been described. The inscriptions occur in great numbers upon the 
sandstone rocks on both sides of the Nile near Silsilis, and in several 
places in Nubia, especially on the east bank below Sabooa and on the 
west bank near a hamlet named Saarleh. The markings, which are 
often at a considerable height, and generally in the small and secluded 
lateral valleys leading up from the Nile, for the most part represent 
animals, such as the giraffe, the elephant, the gazelle, the ox, the 
dog, the ostrich, &c.; the first two, and also the ostrich, being, as it 
may deserve notice, extinct in those parts; but sometimes men bearing 
bows, and apparently engaged in hunting, are represented, and boats of 
ancient form, with double prows, are of frequent occurrence. In two 
instances, near Saarleh, Mr. Greville Chester noticed crosses, one of 
them being elevated on the back of an animal. The favourite subjects, 
however, are giraffes and gazelles, sometimes executed with consider- 
able spirit. In one instance only there were letters which could be de- 
ciphered, forming the word ANAKICOY. The inscriptions, however, are 
very numerous, and they are cut on a hard rock, and are very difficult 
of approach ; Egyptian symbols (apparently) and Greek characters 
frequently occur. Mr. Greville Chester was of opinion that these pe- 
troglyphs were not the work of casual travellers, but were ancient, pro- 
bably of early Christian times, and cut by persons from the interior of 
Africa, where giraffes, elephants, and ostriches were well known. 
M. Mariette, the learned and successful explorer of antiquities under 
the Egyptian Government, was unaware of the existence of these mark- 
ings till his attention was called to them by Mr. Chester, in February 
last. 

The Rev. H. M. Scarth, Prebendary of Wells, author of several va- 
luable memoirs on Roman remains in Somerset and at Wroxeter, read 
a description of various Roman vestiges at Bath, especially of villas, 
and other traces of the luxury and civilization of the ancient occupants 
of Aque Solis. ‘These discoveries will be fully narrated, with plans 
and careful illustrations, in Mr. Scarth’s forthcoming monograph re- 
garding Roman times at Bath, now in the press. ‘The thermal waters 
at that city were from an early period a powerful attraction to the 
colonists from the sunny South. 

A sun-dial, a small cube of oolitic stone, on three sides of which con- 
cave dials of various forms occur, was sent for examination by Dr. 
Astley, of Dover, with sanction of the authorities of the Dover Museum, 
where this singular horological relic has been deposited. It was found 
among the débris at St. Martin’s Church, Dover, and was the subject 
of a memoir by Mr. Ambrose Poynter, read at the Rochester meeting 
of the Institute. Mr. Octavius Morgan and other antiquaries present 
discussed the period and adjustment of this relic, which present con- 
siderable difficulty. It has been supposed to be of Roman date, and if 
this conjecture could be established the dial would be an object of great 
rarity—unique, it is believed, in this country. 

Dr. Astley sent also for inspection a beautiful antique ring, found at 
Dover, and now in his possession. The hoop is of silver, or, apparently, 
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a casing of that more precious metal over a core of iron; the gem 
which forms the setting of the ring, an intaglio on sard, is surrounded 
by a collet of gold, a somewhat uncommon feature in antique rings. The 
intaglio, according to the accomplished writer on Antique Gems, the 
Rev. C. W. King, is a work of the early Empire ; the subject is a horse, 
with the name in Greek letters, Heraclides, probably, as being in the 
nominative, that of the horse and not of the owner, which is usually 
put in the genitive. Such heroic names, Mr. King observed, were not 
uncommonly given to horses: thus Eugenius, a renowned charioteer, is 
figured with his four steeds, Achilles, Desiderius, Speciosus, and 
Dignus. He noticed, moreover, the rare occurrence in this country of 
any intaglio of fine character in its original setting. 

The Rev. H. Maclean, of Caister, sent a fine Saxon brooch, partly 
gilt, found at Scarby, Lincolnshire, in a cemetery of the Saxon age, at 
a spot where chalk has been extensively dug, and a great variety of 
relics brought to light, some of which have been sent, by Mr. Maclean’s 
kindness, for the inspection of the Institute, but they have been mostly 
of less decorative character. 

The Rev. Greville J. Chester exhibited a stone tablet, brought by 
him from the temple of Maharraka, in Nubia, and inscribed, according 
to the opinion of M. Mariette, in the ancient Ethiopic character. Such 
inscriptions are stated to be rare; there is only one specimen in the 
Museum, formed by direction of the Viceroy, at Cairo, and M. Mariette 
believed that no relic of this class exists in Europe. 

Mr. R. H. Soden Smith, F.S.A., brought some choice specimens of 
medigeval metal-work: several spurs, one pair being gilded; a silver 
ring composed of five hoops, with three moveable bands set with tur- 
quoises ; it is probably of Indian work, from the Upper Provinces; also 
a bottle found in the present year in the Thames at Southwark ; the 
glass is beautifully iridescent, from partial decomposition of the surface ; 
on the neck is a Tudor rose in relief. 

Mr. E. W. Cooke, R.A., exhibited a statuette of Leonardo da Vinci, 
three medallions sculptured in ivory, and a fine plaque of steel chased 
and eugraved, set in a snuff-box ; the subject is an equestrian conflict, 
treated with much spirit and artistic skill: also a glass unguentary, 
compressed by exposure to fire, probably in the fuveral pile. 

Mr. Webb contributed a sculptured group in ivory, Italian cinque-cento 
art, representing the Baptism of our Lord in the river Jordan; a very 
beautiful processional cross of silver gilt, date thirteenth century, en- 
riched with uncut sards, amethysts, and sapphires, en cabochon; one of 
these gems, placed at the centre of the cross, is of remarkably rich 
colour, but has a perforation through its axis. ‘This costly relic is from 
the Soltikoff collection, catalogue No. 102. The arms of the cross dis- 
play roundels exquisitely enameled. 

_ Mr. Henderson, F.8.A., brought a pair of remarkably beautiful Vene- 
tian candlesticks, of Venetian damascened work, date about 1600. 

_ Mr. H. G. Bohn exhibited an Egyptian sepulchral tablet, represent- 
ing a feast, and a papyrus; also two paintings in fresco from Hercula- 
neum, one of them representing Psyche bearing a torch and a sword, and 
approaching the chamber of the sleeping Cupid, according to the story 
of Apuleius, This subject, beautifully treated, is supposed not to be an 
original design, but to have been copied from some earlier Greek work 
of art. The second, described as probably by the same painter, but 
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original in composition and design, although inferior in art, represents 
Minerva, or possibly Rome, seated on a cippus, near a reclining water- 
nymph and a seated male figure. 

The Very Rev. Canon Rock offered some remarks on a MS. devo- 
tional book of Hours, date early in the fifteenth century, which he 
brought for examination; and among other objects of interest ex- 
hibited was a silver seal of Reginald de Tiwe, a monk in the fourteenth 
century, so called probably from Tew, in Essex, or a place of the same 
name in Oxfordshire ; it was shewn by Captain Edward Hoare. 

Mr. Lawrence sent two photographs of the spirited statuette of Mars, 
found in excavations on his property in Gloucestershire. 

Sir Philip de Grey Egerton, Bart., brought a sumptuous volume of 
drawings of heraldry, painted glass, sepulchral memorials, &c., illustra- 
tive of the history of the Imhoff family. 

Mr. T. Blanchett exhibited a portrait of Queen Elizabeth, found in pos- 
session of an old Cambridgeshire family, whose name was not stated. 

Mr. Wilkinson brought a wheel-lock rifle, date about 1760, formerly 
in possession of Napoleon I., and presented by H.M. the Emperor of 
the French, whilst resident in this country, to Mr. Wilkinson. It is 
finely ornamented with engraved subjects of the chase, and bears the 
maker’s name, Neyrriter of Salzburg. 

Mrs. W. Courtenay Morland sent a beautiful cushion-case of black 
velvet, with embroidery in silks and gold thread, and partly in tent stitch, 
representing various flowers and animals. Its date is about 1590, and 
it was formerly in possession of the ancestors of the Earl of Devon, at 
Powderham Castle. 

A bronze dagger, the handle in form of a figure of Venus, and 
a bronze spoon, both being described as found recently near Allhallows 
Pier, in the City, were submitted to the meeting, and gave rise to some 
discussion in regard to the increasing traffic in fictitious objects cast in 
brass, to which a simulated aspect of antiquity is given by some expo- 
sure to acids, so as to beguile, too frequently, the unwary collector. 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


May 25. T.J. Perricrew, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. 

Steuart Macnaghten, Esq., of Bittern Manor; J. Kirke, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple; and Rear-Admiral Sir George N. Broke-Middleton, 
Bart., C.B., High Sheriff of Suffolk, were elected Associates. 

Presents were received from Mr. Beresford Hope, Rev. Mr. Kell, 
the Royal Society, Canadian Institute, Kilkenny Archeological So- 
ciety, &c. 

The Chairman called attention to a threatened demolition of the walls 
of the ancient castle at Southampton, visited by the Association in 
1855. The property has been purchased by a builder, who has ex- 
pressed his intention of pulling the walls down for building purposes. 
He is, however, willing upon the payment of £100 to allow these 
ancient historical remains to stand, but the Town Council by a letter 
from the Town Clerk, addressed to the Association, upon receipt of 
a remonstrance upon the subject, state that they do not possess any 
funds which can legally be appropriated to such an object. The Mayor 
and others are disposed to enter into a subscription for the preserva- 
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tion of the walls if the Corporation do not take them under their 
protection. 

Mr. Stevens, of Salisbury, communicated to the Treasurer an account 
of the discovery by Mr. Brown of flint implements in the drift at 
Hill- Head, near Fareham. There are examples of nearly all the known 
‘ types, and they are deposited in the Salisbury Museum, where they 
have been seen by Mr. Evans, Mr. Prestwich, and Sir Charles Lyell. 
They were all found by Mr. Brown, not purchased of any dealer, so 
there is no chance of a forgery among them. 

Mr. S. Wood exhibited a Roman lamp of the commencement of the 
Christian era, representing a lion sejant. The potter’s name reads 
c©.1vnpRA.¥F. Mr. Wood also exhibited a quart Bellarmine of about 
A.D. 1600 with the arms of Amsterdam, found in the Thames at Allhallows 
Wharf in April last. Mr. Wood also exhibited a Kasher Chotam, or 
Seal of Purity, formed of lead, and used to be affixed to animals killed 
for food for the Jews. The die is stamped with Hebrew characters, 
the common formule of which are ‘Sanction of the Ecclesiastical 
Board of the Holy Congregation,” and, “ Pure for the Zebi,” or hart, 
i.e. Israel. 

Mr. Gunston announced the discovery of two skeletons, and between 
them an olla filled with brass Roman coins of the third century, up- 
wards of five hundred of which he had secured. They were found in 
Grove-street, Southwark, on the 1st of May last. 

Lord Boston exhibited a gold trinket with convoluted cords. It is 
probably the badge of office worn by a brother of some order of 
knighthood. 

Mr. Irvine exhibited some specimens of Early English binding, the tool- 
ing of which with bold floral scrolls in gold made them fine examples. 

The Rev. G. Cardew occupied the remainder of the evening by 
a minute detail of the discovery of an extensive cemetery, generally 
conceived to be of the Romano-British period, at Helmingham, in 
Suffolk. The excavations are being continued, and will be visited by 
the Association at the Ipswich Congress in August next. Mr. Cardew 
exhibited fine drawings and large photographs of several of the skeletons 
discovered, and he also produced various antiquities obtained at different 
places in his neighbourhood, consisting of various kinds of pottery, Cel- 
tic, Roman, and medizval, flint implements, &c., all of which will be 
arranged and the particulars revised by Mr. Cardew for printing and 
illustration. 

The thanks of the meeting were voted to Mr. Cardew for his obliging 
attention in laying the several objects before the Association, and for 
his excellent and very interesting discourse. 


June 8. T.J. Perricrew, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. 

Presents were received from the Royal Society, the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, the Canadian Institute, the Architectural Museum, 
Mr. Greenshields, Mr. Roberts, &c. 

Lord Boston exhibited some Stuart memorials which had long been 
preserved in his lordship’s family. They consisted of a fine wax im- 
pression of the Great Seal of Charles I., with view of London beneath 
the belly of the horse; a signet ring set with a square crystal and 
sculptured with a minute profile bust of Henrietta Maria. This was 
a present from the Queen to Henry Rich, Earl of Holland, who con- 
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ducted her to England for her marriage, and who fell in the cause of 
his Sovereign in 1648; a letter signed by “ Monmouth” as Chancellor 
of Cambridge, and addressed to the Vice-Chancellor, having relation to 
the costume of persons in Holy Orders. This bears date Oct. 8, 1674. 
Lord Boston also exhibited an oval miniature of James, Duke of Ber- 
wick, of fine execution. It is painted in water-colours on the back of 
a card (the seven of diamonds). 

The Rev. E. Kell, F.S.A., exhibited a watch seal of brass bearing 
the letters J. H. H. ensigned by a ducal coronet. It was found in 
Grosvenor-square, Southampton. It belongs to the commencement of 
the seventeenth century. Mr. Kell also exhibited an ancient leaden 
dump, having a cock’s head on one side and a human face on the other, 
It had probably been used in throwing at a cock, an ancient specimen 
of which, obtained from the Thames, was produced by Mr. Cuming. 

Mr. Kell also transmitted some further remarks on the site of ancient 
Southampton, and specially referred to a coin of Offa, the moneyer being 
the Archbishop Jeanbrecht, known for its great rarity. Mr. Bergne 
stated that there was one in the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow, and 
two others (not precisely alike) in Captain Murchison’s collection. 
Sometimes the O is represented circular, at others of a diamond shape. 

Mr. Cecil Brent exhibited further leaden objects from the site of the 
Steel-yard: a part of a sheath; a demi-figure of the Virgin, and the 
appliqué ornament of a relic frame, round the circular opening of which 
is Ave Maria Gratia Plena, each word being divided by an acorn; 
this belongs to the fourteenth century. Mr. Brent further exhibited 
the representation of a skeleton in white metal, which had been picked 
up among the fallings from a cart of rubbish in the City Road. It had 
probably belonged to some representation of a Dance of Death. 

Mr. Taylor exhibited a fine flint spear blade found at Norton, near 
Daventry. 

Mr. S. Wayland Kershaw sent notes in regard to a tomb in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. It has been discovered during the resto- 
rations now in progress, and being beneath the stone-work of the high 
altar, and belonging to the first half of the thirteenth century, may pro- 
bably be that of John Comyn, the first English Archbishop of Dublin, 
who erected the cathedral in 1191. Mr. Kershaw also exhibited four 
ancient deeds of the reigns of Edward I.,II., III. They related to 
grants of land. 

Mr. S. Wood exhibited a silver badge bearing in relief a three- 
quarter bust of Shakespeare. It is of the period of George II., and 
was probably used at some Shakespeare celebration. 

The Rev. Mr. Cumming exhibited an impression from the signet- 
ring of Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, the property of Mr. 
Gardiner Jackson, in whose mother’s family it has been a heirloom for 
centuries. 

Mr. Burgess exhibited a circular silver box with the engraving of 
a tulip on the top, and with the assay stamp for 1686-7. It is the 
work of Richard Hayley, a goldsmith, of Covent Garden. Mr. Cuming 
produced another by the same artist, and with the same stamps, but 
the tulip on the top is larger and not inclosed within a circle. 

Mr. Clarence Hopper read a paper ‘‘On Watches and Clocks,” 
referring particularly to their introduction into England in the reign of 
Henry VIII., though not generally used until the reign of Elizabeth, 
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Mr. Hopper read extracts from various wills bequeathing watches, one 
of which was by Archbishop Parker to Richard, Bishop of Ely. The 
paper comprised also an inventory taken from an authentic record of 
the watches and clocks in the possession of Queen Elizabeth. The 
paper will be printed. 

The Rev. J. H. Pollexfen exhibited the results of a late digging at 
Colchester, in which was a large urn containing a small terra-cotta one, 
and inclosed within were some small glass lachrymatories and twisted 
rods of spirals of blue and white glass; a perfect mirror with a per- 
forated margin, small bronze keys, pins, &c. Mr. Pollexfen also de- 
scribed a rare medallion of glass, such as the Romans used as decora- 
tions to costly vessels, the idea of which was long retained by the 
Venetian craftsmen of the Middle Ages. 

Mr. Augustus Goldsmid, F.S.A., exhibited a fine Misericorde of the 
sixteenth century, the hilt of chiselled iron parcel-gilt, with boldly de- 
signed devices. The highly ridged blade was full of perforations to 
hold poison. Mr. Goldsmid also exhibited a Highland claymore, the 
hilt and blade of different periods, the first of the time of Charles I., 
the pommel of iron, chiselled with scrolls, &c., the latter bearing the 
stamped name of Andrea Ferara. 

Mr. Brent exhibited a Misericorde of the time of Elizabeth, recently 
obtained from the Thames, opposite the Temple, the blade of which has 
for motto, — 

“ Strike and spare not, 
Fight and feare not.” 

Mr. Gordon Hills exhibited a portion of a bone implement found in 
the moat of Desmond Castle, Adare, Ireland, the property of Lord 
Dunraven. It seems to be part of the stock of a light kind of cross- 
bow, or perhaps belonging to a prodd of the seventeenth century. It 
consists of two stout lamine of bones pegged together, and of a good 
fabric. 

Mr. Vere Irving exhibited two objects in jet found in Lanarkshire, 
one resembling the mouth of a small vase, the other a four-sided bead 
incised with eyelet holes. 

The remainder of the evening was occupied in a statement made by 
Mr. Edward Roberts, F.S.A., regarding medisval discoveries at Guild- 
hall while pulling down the upper portion for the purpose of restoring 
the roof. These consist of the doorways and part of the walls of the. 
turrets of Reigate firestone, and various building stones which had 
been used by Sir Christopher Wren on adding to the walls after the 
great fire. Among these were several arch stones, leading Mr. Charles 
Baily erroneously to think the Hall had originally stone ribs from 
pillar to pillar, but Mr. Roberts had carefully examined the materials 
and found that they belonged to a vaulted building. After pulling 
down a considerable portion of the gables, part of the original wall was 
uncovered, and a small portion of the coping. Portions of melted lead 
had run into the walls at the Fire of London. A plain gargoyle was 
found in the north wall, and windows had been opened and shewed a 
good early Perpendicular two-light window, which had been carefully 
concealed inside and without by Roman cement a century since. Mr. 
Roberts referred to the drawing of the ancient roof as given by Smith, 
shewing how erroneous it was in principle. The Report of Mr. Roberts 
and Mr. Digby Wyatt to the Corporation on this subject was laid on 
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the table, but Mr. Roberts disowned any hand in the sketch bearing 
Mr. Wyatt’s initials, as it might tend to support Mr. Smith’s roof, nor 
did he adopt the drawing of the City Architect, and expressed his fears 
that, if taken as the basis of contemplated restoration, the Corporation 
would be disappointed, and the work would be as far removed from 
a restoration as if they had carried out the ideas of the late City Archi- 
tect in opposition to every principle of medieval instruction. 

The Chairman announced the measures in progress for the Suffolk 
Congress in August, and after congratulating the Association upon the 
number and value of papers and exhibitions laid before the meetings 
during the Session, adjourned the Society to November 23. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


May 30. Mr. C. C. Netson, V.-P., in the chair. 

Mr. Octavius Hansard read the Report of the Committee appointed 
by the Institute to enquire into the subject of “ Artificial Stone,” and 
also a paper proposed by himself containing observations on the Report, 
and giving the details of the manner in which the Committee conducted 
their investigations, and the results at which they had arrived. Several 
specimens of the various kinds of artificial stone which the Committee 
had before them were laid on the table, and were exhibited and ex- 
plained by Mr. Hansard. 

A discussion followed the reading of the paper, in which Professor 
Kerr, Messrs. G. R. Burnell, C. H. Smith, J. W. Papworth, G. Ran- 
some, T. Morris, C. F. Hayward, J. Jennings, J. M. Blashfield, A. 
White, &c., took part. 

Professor Kerr, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Committee for 
their labours, and to Mr. Hansard for the paper which he had read, 
said the general impression left upon one’s mind after hearing the 
Report and the paper was exceedingly satisfactory. The Committee had 
evidently taken very great pains, and had arrived at a result which 
must be held to be of great value, but at the same time he hoped that 
none of the gentlemen whose specimens of artificial stone had been 
tested by the Committee would get the idea that it was necessary to 
defend themselves against the deductions of the Committee. There 
was no doubt that the strength of these various materials was all that 
could be desired; but the great question was as to their durability when 
exposed to the London air, and he wished the specimens had been 
tested for this with sulphuric acid, or some better test. What they 
wanted was something which should supplant the use of artificial stone 
for decorative purposes. It was evident that M. Coignet’s stone was an 
engineering material, and not one for architects at all. The conclusion 
at which he had himself arrived was to prefer terra-cotta to all these 
stones, and he believed that was the future material for improving the 
decorative effect of London. He had heard of some of the things 
- which Mr. Blashfield had done with terra-cotta, and he was only sur- 
prised that it had not come into more general use. They wanted some- 
thing very cheap, or else it was of no use. Mr. G. R. Burnell thought 
that Professor Kerr had mistaken the object of M. Coignet, which was 
to produce a cheap kind of concrete, and he might add that M. Coignet 
had built a church near Paris composed entirely of this material. Mr. C. 
H. Smith, Hon. Member, said he was prepared to say from long expe- 
rience that there was no test which could be applied to artificial stone 
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to represent the action of the atmosphere. Mr. Morris, Associate, 
wished the Committee could have added to their Report some remarks 
on the general appearance of colour of artificial stone, which was a most 
important question for an architect to consider when he wanted to use 
it for artificial purposes. Mr. C. F. Hayward, Hon. Sec., said the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Ransome’s stone was all that could be wished, and if 
that gentleman could only produce a material which would stand the 
London air, he would confer a great boon upon the building community. 
During the last winter he had a specimen of stone from Mr. Ransome, 
which he thought of applying to an out-door balcony; that stone had 
been exposed to severe frost, but had not been at all injured by it. 
Mr. J. W. Papworth, Fellow, said it was of importance to recollect 
that with respect to terra-cotta it was a mere question of the excellence 
of manufacture, and he would also impress it upon their minds that the 
influence of the atmosphere upon these materials could not. be ascer- 
tained till they had been in use for some years. Mr. G. Aitcheson, 
Fellow, thought the experiments did not go far enough, because what 
weight these materials would bear was not the most important point 
for decorative purposes; and when used for foundations, another very 
important element in the case was the fireproof character of these arti- 
ficial stones, and this was a point upon which information would be 
most valuable. Mr.C. H. Smith, Hon. Member, wished, out of justice 
to the various inventors, to call attention to the accuracy with which 
these stones could be prepared, which was not the case with terra-cotta. 
Mr. Blashfield gave some details of his experience in the manufacture of 
terra-cotta, and entered into explanations with regard to its composition. 
Mr. White, Fellow, thought the reason why Mr. Ransome’s stone was 
not more perfect was, that there was some fault in the preparation, but 
if this could be overcome he could not see how the stone could fail. 

After a few further remarks the vote of thanks to the Committee was 
unanimously passed, accompanied with a desire that they would continue 
their investigations during the coming recess, and make a further report 
on the subject next session. 


June 11. At the closing ordinary general meeting of the session, 
Mr. Grorcr Epmunp Srreet, F.S.A., Vice-President, in the chair, 
various donations of books, works of art, &c. were announced as having 
been received since the last meeting, and thanks voted to the donors. 

The paper read was on ‘*‘ Early Romanesque Architecture in Switzer- 
land,”’ by Mr, E. A. Freeman, Hon. Member, which consisted of an able 
and elaborate review of that style of architecture as displayed in ecclesi- 
astical structures existing in various parts of Europe, more particularly 
in Suabia, Burgundy, and Aquitaine, of a date long anterior to the con- 
federation of states now known as Switzerland. The leading features of 
the minster of Schaffhausen, the chapels of St. Maurice, and the church 
of All Saints at Leon, were pointed out, and the entire paper was 
illustrated by a profusion of drawings and elaboration of details which 
render this paper one of the most valuable of the session. 

In the brief discussion which followed the paper, the Chairman, the 
Rev. Dr. Whewell, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, Mr. Ferrey, 
Mr. J. W. Papworth, Fellow, Mr. John P. Seddon, and Mr. C. F. 
Hayward (Hon. Secs.), took part. A vote of thanks was given to Mr, 
Freeman for his paper, and the ordinary general meetings of the 
Institute were adjourned till Monday, the 7th of November. 
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ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


June 22. The annual meeting was held in the theatre of the South 
Kensington Museum, A. J. B. Berzsrorp Hore, Esq., President, in the 
chair. 

After some preliminary remarks from the Chairman, the Rev. B. 
Webb (one of the Hon. Secs.) read the annual report, from which we 
make the following extracts, which will commend themselves to all who 
take an interest in the revival of Gothic architecture :— 


“The Committee have now the honour to present to the members of the Ecclesio- 
logical Society their twenty-fifth Annual Report; the Society having completed, 
on this anniversary, an existence of a quarter of a century. During this time the 
main objects for which the Society was founded have been accomplished. Pointed 
architecture has been revived, and has now the promise of a new and healthy de- 
velopment. The arts subsidiary to architecture are all, in a greater or less degree, 
feeling the influence of the same healthy movement. Proper ritual arrangements 
are understood and are almost universally accepted. The work of restoration has gone 
on so fast, that, in many of its details, it needs rather a check than a continued 
impulse. In producing these gratifying results, the Ecclesiological Society has 
had no unimportant share. Its present and its future work seem to be the watch- 
ing, aiding, and (it may be) guiding the growth and diffusion of true principles of 
taste in every branch of Christian art. ... 

“We proceed to notice the principal new churches of the year. In the first 
rank we must place Mr. J. L. Pearson’s excellent church of St. Peter’s, Vauxhall, 
which is memorable as the first example in London, in the present revival, of 
a church vaulted throughout. Mr. Street’s fine design for St. Mary’s, Clifton, and 
the same architect’s church of St. John’s, Torquay, are very noticeable. We hear 
with pleasure that Mr. Burges is really beginning the new cathedral of Cork. 
That of Tuam, by Sir Thomas Deane, is also in progress, Mr. Scott’s new chapel 
for St. John’s College, Cambridge, is already ubove the first tabling. Mr. Buck- 
eridge is building a very remarkable church, with hospital attached, at Holy 
Trinity, Ascot, Berkshire. Mr.Clarke’s original chapel for the House of Charity, 
Soho, will shortly be opened for worship. The shell of Mr. Bodley’s new All 
Saints’, Cambridge, is completed; and he hasalso in hand St. Wilfrid’s, Hayward’s 
Heath, Sussex. Mr. Robson has designed a good church at Rainton, in Durham ; 
and Mr. St. Aubyn one at St. Mark’s, New Brompton, Kent. Mr. Slater has 
designed the first of a series of very inexpensive churches for Belfast, and his 
chapel at Hurstpierpoint is in course of erection. At Edinburgh he is about to 
complete the enlargement and enrichment of the church of St. Peter’s. Mr. 
Withers has designed a chapel-school for Coatham Mandeville, in the parish of 
Haughton-le-Skerne, Durham, which deserves special commendation. Mr. Peacock’s 
church of St. Jude’s, Gray’s Inn Lane, has many excellent points. St. Mary’s, 
Aberdeen, the work of a clerical amateur, has been finished. Out of England we 
notice the commencement of Mr. Street’s design for the memorial church at Con- 
stantinople; a church at Egutpoora, Bombay, by Mr. Buckeridge (embodying some 
on gag by Mr. Cameron on tropical architecture); and one by Mr. Wray, for 

alcutta..... 

“The work of church restoration continues with unabated zeal. Hereford 
Cathedral, restored by Mr. Scott, has been re-opened. Gloucester Cathedral and 
St. David’s have been entrusted to the same architect, who is also commissioned to 
take the spire of Salisbury in hand. The spire of Chichester is rising again, under 
Mr. Scott and Mr. Slater. The works at Ely in the octagon are making progress ; 
and a county appeal has been made in behalf of the continuation of the works at 
Worcester, under Mr. Perkins. A restoration of the reredos in Westminster Abbey 
is contemplated, under Mr. Scott; and Signor Salviati’s mosaics in the Wolsey 
Tomb-house in Windsor Chapel approach completion. The well-meant but most 
deplorable restoration of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, continues to excite the deep regrets 
of all ecclesiologists. In St. Paul’s, London, the first mosaic of the apse, designed 
by Mr. A. Stevens and executed by Dr. Salviati, is about to be fixed. Pershore 
Abbey Church, restored by Mr. Scott, has been finished; and Great St. Mary’s, 
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Cambridge, by the same architect, having been re-arranged and re-fitted, now dis- 
Jays the fine proportions of the interior. Other large churches, such as St. Cuth- 
rt’s, Darlington, under Mr. Scott, and St. Nicholas, Great Yarmouth, under Mr. 
Seddon, are in hand. In St. Sepulchre’s, Northampton, a new font is to be placed, 
as a memorial of the late Canon James. Mr. Norton was called in to suggest 
a plan for enlarging St. Mary’s, Cheltenham ; and Mr. Slater has in hand the fine 
church at Calne, Wiltshire. Newland Church, Gloucestershire, has been restored 
by Mr. White, and Bosham Church, Sussex, by Mr. Christian...... 

“It only remains to speak briefly of secular or domestic works in the Pointed 
style. The Assize Courts at Manchester, by Mr. Waterhouse, and the Town-hall 
at Northampton, by Mr. Godwin, are the most conspicuous works in progress. Mr. 
Scott is building his new Hospital in Leeds, and has completed the shell of the 
new Master’s Lodge at St. John’s College, Cambridge. The first stone of Mr. 
Slater’s Lower Middle School at Balcombe, in Sussex, in connection with 
St. Nicolas’ College, will be laid in the course of next month. The restitution of 
the Eleanor Cross, at Charing, at the new station of the South-Eastern Railway, 
by Mr. E. M. Barry, is a project of great interest. An appeal has been circulated 
in behalf of the restoration of the ancient market cross of Winchester. The general 
improvement of the architecture and external ornamentation of buildings in 
London, even of those not designed in the Pointed style, deserves especial com- 
mendation. In particular, Lord Westminster’s contemplated rebuildings, on 
a gigantic scale, in Belgravia and May Fair, will constitute an epoch in London 
street architecture. The Charing Cross Hotel, by Mr. E. M. Barry, is very notice- 
able: and equally so, though in an adverse sense, Mr. Keeling’s over-done design 
for the Strand Music Hall. All over the country, schools, parsonages, and ordinary 
dwelling-houses are rising in a good Pointed architectural style. Meanwhile 
furniture of every sort is now procurable of the like style, though, unfortunately, 
not at a sufficiently low price. In particular may be noticed Mr. Seddon’s un- 
usually good designs for domestic furniture. ° 

“The competition for the fagade of the Wedgwood Memorial Institute at 
Burslem, promoted by our own President’s offer of a prize for the best design, 
resulted in a very satisfactory display of artistic ability. It was shewn by several 
of the competitors that a large use of terra-cotta and ceramic ornamentation may 
be hoped for in any future architectural development. 

“ In conclusion, the Committee believe that the general prospects of Christian art 
are sufficiently encouraging.” 


The Archdeacon of Bristol moved, and the Hon. H. Walpole se- 
conded, the adoption of the report. 

A discussion then took place, in which the leading speakers were 
Mr. St. Aubyn, Dr. Jebb, Mr. W. C. Luard, Mr. Burges, &c. The report 
was adopted, and a resolution was passed to the effect that the Committee 
should send a remonstrance to the proper authorities against the con- 
templated destruction of the beautiful ancient parish church (except the 
tower) of St. Mary’s, Cheltenham. 

The committee, auditors, and vice-presidents having been elected, 
a discussion ensued on the plan and construction of town churches, both 
artistically and practically considered. In this discussion Mr. Burges, 
Mr. Gambier Parry, Archdeacon Thorp, Dr. Jebb, Mr. Clarke, Mr. 
White, Mr. Hills, the President, &c., took part, and the chief matter 
brought forward was the question as to whether or not it was advisable 
to build galleries in churches, On this subject there was considerable 
difference of opinion, but even those who advocated the principle of 
galleries were opposed to the character of those now existing, though 
they thought that something in the shape of the old triforium might 
be advantageously adopted. 
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NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


May 19. W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the chair. 

Barclay Vincent Head, George Lambert, and Alwyne Gilbert Scott, 
Esqrs., were elected members of the Society. 

The Rev. Assheton Pownall exhibited a large gold medallion of Mary, 
of the type engraved in the “ Medallic History of England,” pl. v., 
No. 3. It is remarkable as giving Mary the titles of Maria I. and 
Fidei Defensatriz. By Evelyn (whose engraver has represented the 
devices the reverse way to what they are on the medal) it is considered 
to have been struck a.p. 1553, upon Mary’s “ restoring the Roman re- 
ligion,” to which the device and the legend of the reverse, CECIS VISvVS 
TIMIDIS QVIES, were thought to refer; but the die of the obverse was 
originally engraved by Jac. Trezo, an Italian artist, for a medal of Philip 
and Mary, bearing date 1555, and the device of the reverse does not 
seem to be satisfactorily explained by either Evelyn or Pinkerton. 

Mr. Evans exhibited an ancient British gold coin (type Ev., pl. B. 6) 
lately found near Guildford. Its weight is 962 grains. 

Mr. Rolfe exhibited five forgeries of Roman large-brass coins of Ca- 
ligula, Otho, and Vitellius, which had been palmed off on a gentleman, 
as having been found in digging the foundations for a house in the 
City. They are casts, not of genuine coins but of Padnan forgeries. 
Three genuine coins of Probus and Maximian were sold with them as 
having been found at the same time. 

The Rev. H. C. Reichardt, of Cairo, exhibited some rare coins pro- 
cured by him in Egypt and Syria. Among them may be mentioned 
(1) a large gold coin of Berenice II., in the highest state of preserva- 
tion, with a star on each side of the cornucopiz on the reverse, the 
legend being BEPENIKHS BASIAIS3H2 ; (2) a didrachm of Ptolemy, of 
the ordinary type, and struck at Paphos, but bearing the double date 
L.AL. KAI A. (the year 36 and 1), thus affording evidence of the in- 
troduction of a new era; (3) a cast of a coin of Ptolemy V. struck at 
Aradus, and giving the title of ENI®ANOY, and thus identifying a well- 
known portrait on the Ptolemaic series as belonging to that monarch ; 
(4) a unique gold coin of Arsaces VI., found near Persepolis. 

Mr. G. H. Virtue exhibited some bank-notes of the new “ fractional 
currency” of the Federal States of America for five, ten, and twenty- 
five cents respectively. On these notes the portrait of Washington is 
surrounded by an oval border, printed in bronze, as if to shew that they 
were originally derived from a metallic parentage. 

Mr. Granville Grenfell exhibited another of these notes, and also two 
tradesmen’s cardboard tickets issued at New York, and representing 
one and two cents respectively. 

Mr. Vaux exhibited a selection of Oriental coins from the collection 
of Col. Tobin Bush, C.B., upon which he communicated some remarks. 
In the collection were some rare specimens of the coins of Mahmud of 
Ghazna, two of them bearing the name of Al-kader-billah; an ex- 
tremely rare coin of Muhammud, the son of Mahmud; a square coin of 
Jehangir Shah, struck at Lahore, and bearing also the name of his cele- 
brated wife Nurjehal ; and a remarkable medal of Runjeet Singh. 

Mr. Williams communicated a paper on “ Milling not Marking,” 
being a reply to a paper by Mr. E. J. Powell in the last ‘‘ Numismatic 
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Chronicle,” and shewed that, whatever may be the legal acceptation of 
the term “ niflling’”’ as applied to coins, it has the sanction not only of 
custom, but of numismatists of the highest authority, as being applicable 
to the graining or other ornamentation of the edge of coins. 


CHESTER ARCHITECTURAL, ARCH AZOLOGICAL, AND 
HISTORIC SOCIETY. 


April 27. The Rev. Canon Eaton in the chair. 

By the personal exertions of the secretaries, aided by numerous 
friends of the Society in Chester and the neighbourhood, a choice col- 
lection of early editions of Shakespeare, together with Shakespearian 
and other Elizabethan relics, was brought together. 

The Rev. Henry Green, M.A., of Knutsford, delivered a lecture “ On 
Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers of the Sixteenth Century, es- 
pecially Geffrey Whitney, of Cheshire.” After some preliminary 
observations on the Tercentenary Festival, Mr. Green went on to re- 
mark that the close of the fifteenth century saw the rise of a species of 
literature in which the art of the engraver was extensively employed 
as well to illustrate the proverbs prevailing in the world as works of 
higher pretensions. Thus, in 1481, Dante’s “* Inferno’”’ was embellished 
with engravings at Florence, and before the end of the century there 
was published Sebastian Brande’s “ Ship Freighted with Fools,” an 
English translation of which, by Alexander Barclay, appeared in London 
in 1509, and again in 1570. The chief emblem writers of the sixteenth 
century, with which the dramas of Shakespeare present various cor- 
respondences, are Gillaume de la Perriere, 1539 ; Gilles Conozet, 1540; 
Orus Apollo, 1551; Andreas Alciatus, 1551; Barthol. Anulus, 1552; 
Pierre Coustan, 1560; Claude Paradin, Gabriel Symeon, and Paulo 
Giovio, 1562; Joannes Sambucus, 1564; Arnold Freitag, 1570; Ni- 
colas Reusner, 1581; and Geffrey Whitney, of Cheshire, 1586. Some 
of these books passed through many editions, and with others which 
exist in Flemish, German, French, Spanish, Italian, English, and 
Latin, constitute a most curious and highly interesting series of pro- 
verbial and other philosophical sayings, most profusely illustrated by 
the skill of the designer and engraver, and by the genius of the poet. 
The first English emblem-book was composed by Geffrey Whitney, 
submitted by him in manuscript, in 1586, to Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicestér, and printed in the following year at Leyden. Whitney was 
‘ a member of an old Cheshire family, and was born in or near Nant- 
wich, and educated at Christ Church, Oxford. He afterwards resided 
for a considerable period in the Netherlands. That Shakespeare knew 
of Whitney’s emblems, and used them either directly or indirectly, 
there can be no reasonable doubt. ‘The whole scene from the “ Mer- 
chant of Venice,” where are introduced the three caskets of gold, 
silver, and lead, was in entire accordance with the spirit of the emblem 
writers ; there were inscriptions on the written scrolls, and the portrait 
of a blinking idiot—the motto, the picture, and the descriptive verses 
constituting an emblem complete in all its parts. ‘‘ Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre,” was published with Shakespeare’s name in 1608, and probably 
written and acted before 1590. The dialogue between Simonides, 
King of Pentapolis, and his daughter Thaisa, on occasion of the festive 
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pageantry to honour her birthday, contains direct, references, quoting 
the very mottoes of emblem-books of that day, as from Whitney, from 
Paradin, from Symeon, and Paulo Giovio. Mr. Green illustrated his 
position by quoting many passages, from Whitney especially, and fol- 
lowing them up by passages from Shakespeare’s plays of a later date, 
in which the parallelism of ideas, and even words, was very remarkable. 
In conclusion he said,— 


“ After the evidence adduced, and comparing the picture emblems which I have 
submitted to your inspection with passages of Shakespeare which are their com- 
plete parallels as far as words can be to drawings, we can no longer treat it as 
a mere conjecture that Shakespeare, like others of his countrymen, was acquainted 
generally with the popular emblem-books of the sixteenth century, and especially 
with the ‘Choice of Emblemes,’ by Geffrey Whitney, of Cheshire, the earliest, 
and I may dare to name him, ‘the best of our English emblem writers.’ Others 
might be more pungent, more polished, or more elaborate in their conceits, or in 
the language in which they clothed them, but there were none of greater purity, 
more abundant learning, or a more thoroughly religious spirit. As he was cha- 
racterized by those who knew him when. his work first appeared, so might he be 
spoken of now. Chaucer was the Homer of our country, Whitney its Hesiod. 
And surely it is not in Cheshire people, at this time when such general testimony 
is being given to one immortal memory, any unreasonal pride to be zealous for the 
fame of that poet of our county, who nearly three hundred years ago, when Avon’s 
banks first resounded with Shakespeare’s songs, celebrated the praises of the 
Cholmondeleys, the Wilbrahams, the Mainwarings, the Cottons of Combermere, 
the Brookes and the Corbets of Elizabeth’s glorious reign, who along with them 
made mention of the Calthorpes, the Drakes, the- Jermyns, the Norrisses, the 
Russells, and the Sidneys, and whose humbler descriptions, and thoughts, and 
expressions the mighty genius of Shakespeare did not disdain to use, to elevate, 
and to ennoble.” 


In the course of the discussion which followed the lecture, the Rev. 
Chairman observed that it was in the power of almost every person of 
education and discernment to aid in making Shakespeare more and 
more popular and intelligible. While travelling about in various parts 
of England stray words and expressions had caught his ear, especially 
in the rural districts, which were to his mind the most perfect possible 
commentaries on certain allusions in Shakespeare. No doubt, in the 
earlier folio editions, there were a few occasional misprints ; but he be- 
lieved that many of the so-called emendations of later editors were 
altogether errors, arising from their imperfect acquaintance with words 
common enough in Shakespeare’s day, but which had in the interval 
become obsolete. In the play of “ Coriolanus,” for instance, the fol- 
lowing sentence occurred :—‘ But since it serves my purpose, I will 
venture to scale it a little more.” The word “scale” had by some 
commentators been rendered “ seale,” from ignorance of its true meaning. 
He (the Chairman) had heard the expression lately among the country 
people, and it simply meant “to rake or scatter over the surface,” 
in which sense the Shakespearian lines were perfectly intelligible. 


May 25. The Rev. H. Vewastzs in the chair. 

Mr. Robert Morris delivered a lecture on the Baptism of Bells, the 
Curfew and Passing Bells, and some legends attached to the Bells of 
Cheshire, which formed a sequence to a lecture, on Baptismal Observ- 
ances, given by him in January last». The subject was agreeably treated, 
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but we confine our notice to the parts that have a bearing on Cheshire 
antiquities. 

The curfew, Mr. Morris stated, still lingered in many of our Cheshire 
villages, Cheadle, Bosley, Audlem, Wybunbury, Backford, Bowden, 
and several other places, but had been discontinued at Knutsford, 
Rostherne, Eastham, and Dodleston, though hopes were given of it 
being again rung at the latter, if not at Eastham, It was a strange 
circumstance that, in the many places where the custom yet continued, 
there were scarcely two that were rung the same, some difference in the 
day or hour being observable. The passing-bell, which was anciently 
rung to bespeak the prayers of all good Christians for a soul just de- 
parting this life, and also to frighten away the evil spirits who were 
lurking in the air ready to seize or molest the departing spirit, had now 
quite changed its character, being rung after the death of any one. It 
used to be the custom to denote by a certain number of tolls the station 
of the deceased, as at Acton, where it was once for a child, twice for 
a woman, and thrice for a man; but even this had been changed, and 
is not in all places the same, for at Bangor Iscoed it was tolled five for 
a girl, six for a boy, seven for a woman, and eight for a man. The 
differences in the passing-bell in various villages were named—Prest- 
bury, Church Hulme, and Backford being among the number; the 
most peculiar, however, being a custom at Marbury to chime the bells 
to the tune of the old 4th psalm. 

In concluding his paper, Mr. Morris gave some of the legends re- 
garding the “ Bells of Cheshire,” the first mentioned being that of 
Rostherne, one of the bells being supposed to have fallen into the 
mere, having thrice broken from the hoisting ropes ; being very deep 
in that part, the bell was still believed to be there, and as the mere is 
vulgarly considered to have an underground communication with the 
river Mersey, the legend goes on to say that at Easter a mermaid 
comes up this tunnel, takes up the bell, and rings it over the dark 
waters, then seats herself upon it, and disencumbers herself of any stray 
seaweed, combs her hair, looks in her mirror (set around with pearls of 
the ocean), and then, like another Undine or Ariel, sweetly sings. 
Wrenbury has also a similar legend. The bells of this church formerly 
belonged to Combermere Abbey, but were given at the dissolution to 
one of the Cottons, ancestors of the present Lord Combermere, by 
Henry VIII., and by him given to Wrenbury Church. There were 
originally six in number, but one was lost in crossing the lake, when 
one of the workmen, using some impious expressions, was swallowed up 
by the water, together with the bell, and drowned. Another allusion 
to the danger of swearing in the presence of consecrated bells was 
cited in the legend attached to Forrabury Church, in Cornwall. The 
lines by the German poet Uhland— 

“ Oft in the forest, far and near, 
A passing sound of distant bells ; 
Nor legends old, nor human wit, 
Can tell us whence the music swells, 
From the lost church—’tis thought that soft 
Faint ringing cometh on the wind”— 


was illustrated by the example of Crossmere, in Shropshire. The 
next legend given was one connected with the parish of Killan, Perth- 
shire, where there was a bell kept on a gravestone in the churchyard of 
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the little chapel of Fillan, and was generally believed to have the pe- 
culiar power, if stolen, to extricate itself from the thief’s hands and 
return to its original place, ringing all the way. Another instance, 
somewhat similar, was given of a bell belonging to a town in France, 
which, on being taken away, became mute; on its being returned it 
commenced to ring of its own accord, when three miles from home, and 
never ceased till replaced: Mr. Morris only wished that such had been 
the case when the bell from the old chapel of St. Chad’s, in Cheshire, 
was stolen. 

Mr. T. Hughes (Hon. Sec.) observed that the existence of a solitary 
ancient bell in so many of the old Cheshire churches was, to his mind, 
easy of explanation. Prior to the Reformation, most of the English 
parish churches had in their steeples melodious peals of bells; but the 
commissioners appointed by Henry VIII., entering largely into the 
rapacious spirit of their master, played fearful havoc, not only with the 
temporalities of the church, but also with its decorations and furniture ; 
and as the bells possessed considerable money value, the commissioners 
uniformly decreed their removal, usually leaving just one bell to 
summon the parishioners to service under the new régime. It was thus 
at St. John’s in Chester, but the commissioners in that instance went 
farther still, for they removed every fother of lead that they found upon 
the roof, leaving a church in ruin as their legacy to the parish. The 
lecturer had spoken of “ St. George’s Bell’’ as the precursor of the 
celebrated Chester Cup. For some reason he (Mr. Hughes) could not 
explain, this race, which had for more than a hundred years been run 
on the old Roodeye at Chester, was early in the last century transferred 
to Farndon, on the Dee, a few miles from the city. While it was 
essentially a Chester prize, the Corporation were large annual sub- 
scribers to it, in conjunction with the several trade companies of 
Chester ; and when it was transferred to Farndon the subscription from 
the city was not withdrawn, the public bellman going round on the day 
of the race to announce the fact to the citizens. There was an old 
Cheshire saying, ‘‘ You must go to Holt to see Farn Races,” the fact 
being that the racecourse at Farndon was so situated that the race could 
only be seen to advantage from the Holt, or Welsh side of the river. 
Mention had been made of the bell of St. Sepulchre’s, London, tolling 
at the execution of criminals at Newgate. A similar custom prevailed 
at Chester; for when a condemned felon was removed at midnight 
from the castle to the city gaol, then situate at the Northgate, the bell 
of St. Mary’s Church tolled its solemn dirge until the fatal cart reached 
the limits of the castle boundary at Glover’s Stone, the bell of Holy. 
Trinity Church taking up the knell as the procession moved along 
Nicholas-street on its way to the place of execution at the Northgate. 

Mr. J. Peacock, wine merchant, exhibited drawings of the very 
curious crypt attached to his place of business in Watergate-street. It 
had for many years been used as a bond cellar, and was little known 
even to the better informed of local antiquaries. We shall give a full 
notice of this very interesting structure in our next Number. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTION OF CORNWALL. 


May 13. E. Surexz, Esq., Vice-Warden of the Stannaries, and one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the Institution, took the chair in the absence 
of the President, Augustus Smith, Esq., M.P. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, explained that he took 
the chair as a matter of duty in the absence of the President, who was 
detained by pressing parliamentary duties. 

After a brief obituary notice of some members lost to the Institution 
during the past year, Mr. Smirke proceeded to speak of the contents of 
the newly issued Journal, the editorship of which Mr. Chorley had un- 
dertaken, and had performed very satisfactorily. [We have received 
a copy of the Journal, the intended publication of which was announced 
some time since*, and we are happy to say that the work is very well 
executed.| The Journal commenced with an interesting account of 
what would now be considered a rather whimsical feat, by three gentle- 
men, who, towards the end of the sixteenth century, took a “ wherry” 
from the Thames and proceeded round the coast to Bristol, touching at 
various places on their voyage. Then there were two curious old deeds, 
one of which was furnished by Viscount Falmouth from the muniment- 
room at Tregothnan, and the other by the Rev. William Rogers. The 
‘Tregothnan manuscript was interesting as being an ancient grant, con- 
veying the manor of Ridwri, in Cornwall, from Reginald Earl of Corn- 
wall, a natural son of Henry I., to his sister Rohesia de Pomerai, who 
was married to Henry la Pomerai, of Berry Pomeroy, in Devonshire. 
The deed was of very old date, and whenever a deed so early as the twelfth 
century was found, it might be presumed that it was valuable, as deeds 
of that date are very rare. With regard to the other deed, furnished 
by Mr. Rogers, it was genealogically interesting. It was of the early 
part of the thirteenth century, and was for the foundation of an obit or 
chantry at St. Thomas the Martyr, Camelford, by a family well known 
in the history of Cornwall, though he believed no member of it now re- 
mained, namely, Walter Bodulgate, of Bodulgate in Boconnoc. This 
deed was interesting as affording historical evidence of families who had 
long since disappeared from the county in name. Those who looked at 
the document would be amused by the anathemas with which it closed. 
There were two valuable contributions by Mr. Blight in the ecclesiastical 
department of the Journal; and he had supplied many of the illustra- 
tions which accompanied them. There was lying on the table a copy of 
Dr. Borlase’s “ Natural History,” with numerous marginal notes and addi- 

‘tions in his own hand-writing, and which the doctor had intended for 
a second edition of the work; these annotations had never been pub- 
lished, and the Society proposed to print them in the Journal. A similar 
discovery had been made with regard to Price’s Mineralogia, with an- 
notations by the author and by Dr. Edwards, a man of distinguished 
science, and these also it might be well, with the permission of the 
owner, to publish in the magazine. He believed the Bibliotheca 
Cornubiensis was going on satisfactorily4. The Chairman concluded 
by stating that he had been requested by Dr. Barham to mention that 
it had been proposed that about the end of August an excursion be 
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4 For an outline of this work see GEN. fine., Jan. 1864, p. 68. 
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taken to the neighbourhood of Helford and Trelowarren, where there 
were a great many objects of interest well deserving a visit. 

Dr. Barham gave an account of the recent additions to the Library 
and Museum, and pointed out, in particular, a specimen of tin stone 
(oxide of tin) from the tin mines near Orense, in Spain, in which Mr. 
Fox, of Plymouth, was the principal adventurer. When Dr. Smith 
applied to the Government of Spain as to its tin mines in Gallicia, he 
was informed that there was no tin, and never had been, notwithstanding 
the assertions of Pliny. It was curious that this ignorance should have 
been displayed by the Spanish officials. 

Mr. R. Pearce (lecturer of the Miners’ School) also gave explanations 
with respect to some of the mineralogical specimens. 

Mr. Whitley exhibited some flint flakes from Steppar Point, Padstow 
Harbour, and some flint implements so called, from the warp drift at 
Baggy Point, Croyde Bay, North Devon. He said that it had been 
generally supposed that these flakes were of human manufacture, but he 
had found them in greater abundance than they could ever have been 
found if all the people of the localities had been engaged in making 
nothing else. He had found them in great abundance in the drift flint 
along the coast, and he had therefore come to the conclusion that they 
were the result of natural causes, and not produced by hand at all, 
though they might have been used as implements of war. A paper by 
him was read before the Geological Society in London on the subject, 
and he found that Sir Charles Lyell, who had listened to it, had, in the 
last edition of his interesting work on the antiquity of man, laid no 
stress whatever on these so-called flint implements. It was a curious 
fact that these flint flakes should be found round the Cornish coast 
where there was no real flint within forty or fifty miles of it. 

Dr. Jago read a paper by Mr. F. E. Rodd, of Penzance, upon “ The 
Ornithology of Cornwall ;” and Mr. Whitley read two papers by Mr. 
Blight of Penzance, “ On Underground Chambers at Boscaswell,” and 
‘On the Cliff Castle at Maen, near the Land’s End.” The latter paper, 
for which alone we have room, was as follows :— 


“No description of the Cliff Castle of Maen, or Mayon, in the parish of St. Sen- 
nen, will be found in the county histories, and it is remarkable that so important 
a work should have been left unnoticed by Dr. Borlase. Like the greater number 
of the ancient remains of this county, it has been much mutilated; and but for the 
protection it has received from James Trembath, Esq., of Mayon, would, in all 
probability, have been utterly demolished before any description or plan of its con- 
struction had been made. 

“Cornish cliff castles are constructed on a very simple plan, merely consisting of 
a ditch or fosse, with a wall curved towards the land, and stretching across the 
isthmus of some bold and lofty promontory. They occur more frequently on the 
western coast than in any other part of the county. Remains of cliff castles may 
be seen at the Gurnard’s Head, in the parish of Zennor; at Bosigran, in Morvah ; 
and at Kenidjack, in St. Just. Cape Cornwall was protected in the same manner ; 
then comes the broad sweep of Whitsand Bay, between which and the Land’s End 
—in a lesser bay, called Gamper—is Maen Castle, the subject of this notice. Fol- 
lowing the coast southwards, we find at Tol-pedn-Penwith another line of defence ; 
thence on to Treryn, where existed, perhaps, the finest cliff castle in Cornwall. The 
situations chosen for all these fortifications are such as to render as little labour as 
possible necessary in their construction. In each case the greater part of the cir- 
cumference is protected and made impregnable by the cliffs. 

“The Maen promontory, which runs from S.E. to N.W., is about 120 yards in 
breadth, and 125 in length, from the ditch to the edge of the cliff. It is of a hil- 
lock form, rising considerably in the centre, and sloping down on the east and 
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north to cliffs almost perpendicular, and from 70 to 80 ft. in length. On the north, 
the rocks are of a more rugged and broken character. The fortification consists of 
an earthen vallum on the land side, running down to the very edge of the 
eastern cliff, and carried on to the west as far as it was necessary, for there 
the ground forms a natural fosse, declining very rapidly towards a little rivulet ; 
within this a ditch 20 ft. wide, having its eastern part faced with stone on the 
land side; the soil thrown out from the ditch formed the vallum just mentioned ; 
and, lastly, a wall 12 ft. thick, but of what height originally it is now impos- 
sible to ascertain, as little more than the foundations remain. These on the sea 
side consist of a row of erect rough granite blocks touching each other; on the 
inner side the stones appear to have been laid with some attempt at horizontal 
courses, the space between the two facings being filled with smaller stones heaped 
together. On the highest part of the line of fortification, and about eighty yards 
from the eastern cliff, a regularly formed opening gives access to the interior 
of the works; and as at Chin Castle, the wall here is of greater breadth, being 
21 ft. wide. On the east side, two courses of stone, which remain, appear to have 
been placed with much care. The entrance to Chin Castle splays outwardly ; here, 
however, on the contrary, it measures 12 ft. within, and 6 ft. only without. A rude 
pillar, 7 ft. Gin. in length, and about 18in. thick, lying across the entrance, and 
resting on the wall on either side, looks, in its present position, like a lintel; but 
as the wall, now but 3 ft high, was probably much higher originally, it seems likely 
that the stone is a fallen jamb. The wall (as will be observed by reference to the 
plan) sweeps in on each side towards the entrance, leaving a space of ten yards 
between its outer jambs and the ditch. From the inner edge of the ditch two 
curved walls, of slighter construction, appear to have joined the main wall, and 
thus to have formed an outwork to cover the entrance. This provision for the 
defence of the entrance appears to have been a principle of construction in ancient 
fortificatious. For this purpose an intricate arrangement was made at Chin Castle. 
No trace of the ditch now exists in front of the entrance. The wall extends west- 
ward of the gateway about forty or fifty yards to a cairn, affording on that side 
a natural defence. 

“To the south and south-east of the castle, several acres of land are partitioned 
into small enclosures; but their forms cannot be traced with accuracy, and it is 
questionable whether they had any necessary connection with the old fortification. 

“ Sepulchral urns have been found in the neighbourhood; and I am informed 
that a circle of stones, near Whitsand Bay, which was visible thirty or forty years 
ago, has been since buried by drifted sand. 

“The cliff castles, or as they are termed raths, of Wales and Ireland, are con- 
structed very similarly to those in Cornwall, though they are in the former coun- 
tries, I believe, generally of earth, while the Cornish are of stone. The interiors 
of the Irish and Welsh raths are occasionally hollowed or depressed in the centre, 
others having elevated mounds. Most of the Cornish cliff castles rise in the centre, 
not artificially banked, but, evidently, such headlands were chosen as afforded 
this arrangement, where the occupiers, standing on the summit, could command 
a view of the whole length of the fortifications. This is particularly the case at 
Maen Castle. 

“In Ireland and Wales, as well as in Cornwall, these works have been attri- 
buted to the Danes. Respecting the Cornish castles, at least, it may be said that 
there are difficulties in the way of the theory that they are constructed by invaders. 
Had they been situated over convenient landing-places, where an enemy might run 
in and seize on such a portion of land as would always afford an uninterrupted pas- 
sage to the sea, then one great obstacle would be got rid of; but they occupy 
rocky, lofty headlands, unapproachable from the sea, offering no landing-places or 
shelter for vessels; so it would be impossible for a force, shut up within these 
ditches and walls, to have had any communication with shipping, and as these 
castles do not command good landing-places, they could have been of little service 
to the natives to repel invasion. They shew no traces of having contained circular 
huts, or any other signs of lengthy occupation. A force within could soon have 
been starved out, and though a little stream runs around the base of one side of 
Maen Castle, it could easily be diverted by besiegers. 

“ These cliff castles are probably the work of the people who built the hill-castles 
—the former affording places of temporary refuge to those on the lower lands and 
on the coast—when they might not be able to tlee inland. Moreover, they com- 
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manded extensive sea views, whence watchmen might give early intelligence of the 
foe, and from their peculiar situations they were of great strength, inaccessible on 
the sea side, whilst comparatively little labour made them secure towards the land. 

“ At whatever period so many castles were erected within so small an area, they 
were evidently designed for the protection of the inhabitants from frequent attacks 
of a powerful enemy.” 


Mr. Whitley said that, in passing over Roughtor, he discovered 
a number of hut circles, which had of late come so prominently into 
notice. These were surrounded by lines of fortification, such as Mr. 
Blight had described. Opposite the village, on a rising ground, such 
as an architect of the present day would choose as the site of a church, 
were the remains of a temple, 140 feet in diameter, and on the opposite 
side of a rivulet, about 30 yards from the temple, was a loggan stone, 
of about 36 tons weight, which he found he could move with ease. It 
was one of the most interesting British hut villages that had been met 
with in the county, and he was happy to present a drawing of it to the 
Scrap-book of the Institution. 

The Rev. J. Carne read a paper “‘ On the Identification of the Ridwri 
of the Tregothnan Charter,” which concluded as follows :— 

“To sum up: In the absence of direct proof of the descent of this manor, I rest 
my identification of the Ritwore of Domesday (1086), the Ridwri of the Tregothnan 
Charter (1170), and the Redwory of the Extenta Acrarum (1284), with the present 
manor of Roseworthy, or Resurry, in Gwinear, upon the grounds of its being in 
the Hundred of Penwith, of the similarity of the names, and of there being no 
other manor in any part of Cornwall sufficiently resembling the name which it is 
sought to identify.” . 


Dr. Barham then made some remarks on the climate of Cornwall, 
which were of much scientific interest. He pointed to a diagram on 
the wall, shewing the amount of rain which had fallen every month for 
the last twenty-six years, and observed that the general result was that 
July was the driest month, St. Swithin notwithstanding. He thought 
he had evidence extending over a hundred years, bearing on the 
amount of rain in the county, and they would probably go into that 
point of meteorology in the next number of their Journal, but the sub- 
ject he now wished more particularly to bring before them was the com- 
parative proportion of rain and humidity. In general parlance it was 
supposed that where there was a large fall of rain there was a great 
amount of humidity; but upon observation with the wet-bulb ther- 
mometer the real moisture of the air was found by no means to cor- 
respond with the amount of rain which fell in any particular locality. 
In Cornwall they had only their own observations and those made by 
Mr. Moyle, of Helston, which had been continued for many years with 
great accuracy. But for the country at large such records were pub- 
lished quarterly by Mr. Glaisher, of balloon notoriety. There were 
about a hundred stations throughout the country, and those included 
Truro and Helston. He had taken four different places, two where 
a great deal of rain fell, Truro and Allenheads; and two places, Liver- 
pool and Scarborough, where the rain-fall was very little. He pointed 
to the diagram to shew that the total amount of humidity in the air in 
those places where least rain fell was considerably greater than in those 
places where most rain fell. This was a question of great moment, as 
the amount of moisture in the air was of more importance to agricul- 
ture, to the health of plants, and also, in many instances, to that of 
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man, than the mere rain-fall. This might be explained by the fact that 
the rain as it fell through the air condensed and aggregated to itself 
the moisture which existed in the air, which often contained less mois- 
ture after a shower than before. Thus, if they placed rain-gauges at 
different elevations on a tower such as that of York Minster, they would 
find that the lower guages received more water than the higher, shew- 
ing that the rain, in its descent, attracted to itself the moisture of the 
air. If you have a county that is hilly, such as Cornwall, of course the 
rain as it fell ran rapidly down the sides of the hills, and consequently 
there was not so much moisture as if the ground was level and the rain 
remained to evaporate. This was a question which had not been fully 
worked out, but which was now receiving more attention. Our climate 
was not at all a damp one as compared with many others where less 
rain fell. It was not so much that our climate was excessively moist, 
but that we wanted more strong sunshine—more heat ; in which respect 
we were defective as compared with other localities in which corn and 
fruits ripened better. In relation to the relative amounts of rain which 
fell upon the higher lands and the lower, it had been brought before 
them in the most interesting manner by Mr. Whitley. We had an in- 
creased fall of rain as we got upon the high lands. In illustration of 
this statement he referred to a scale which he had drawn up shewing 
the rain-falls at different stations, beginning at the Scilly Islands and 
ending at one of the highest points on Dartmoor, 1,596 feet above the 
level-of the sea. But he wished to bring out a fact of more importance 
and novelty, the great difference of the ratios of rain in the different 
seasons, and he shewed that in the winter months while 44 inches of 
rain fell at Saltram in Devon, 12 inches, or nearly three times the 
amount, fell on the top of Dartmoor; but in July little more rain fell on 
Dartmoor than at Saltram, and in the summer months generally the 
difference was comparatively slight. Of late, medical men had got into 
the habit of sending patients to the hill climates, as they had often 
found them more beneficial than the sea-side, and if there was not 
a great decline in the rain-fall in those places during the summer months 
we could not do so with advantage. That was a question which they 
‘hoped to bring out more at length in the pages of the journal, but at 
present it might be beneficial if they carried in their minds the general 
principles which he had stated. 

Mr. Chilcott thought the matters referred to by Dr. Barham were 
very interesting and important. The theory seemed to involve the para- 
dox that the more wet the more dry, but this was only at first sight. 
It seemed to him to be a matter of great importance, which should be 
well worked out. ; 

The Chairman then drew attention to a remarkable mirage said to 
have been seen off Falmouth, in the western bay between Swanpool and 
Pendennis Castle. 

Dr. Jago said that Mr. Michell stated that he saw a portion of the 
Truro river and the lands adjacent out at sea. An optical delusion of 
this kind may be caused in two ways—either by refraction or reflection ; 
but in the former case the person must be looking towards the object 
refracted, so that the mirage observed by Mr. Michell must have been 
a case of reflection. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman, and the meeting 
separated. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHZO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


May 30. The Rev. J. H. Hrix in the chair. 

After the transaction of business, the following gentlemen were elected 
members of the Society :—The Rev. P. Mules, Belvoir Castlé; the Rev. 
C. S. Palmer, Rector of Owston; and Mr. Fredk. Morley, Leicester. 

It was resolved that the proposed meeting, &c., at Hinckley, be held 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, 19th and 20th of July. 

Several architectural plans were exhibited, and the following antiqui- 
ties, &c., were laid upon the table :— 

By the Rev. J. H. Hill—The original account of the churchwarden 
of Cranoe for the year 1603; a facsimile of an initial letter from 
a missal executed about the year 1480, by Francesco Veronese, shewing 
a representation of the Presentation in the Temple; a series of drawings 
illustrative of Stow; an Indian ink-drawing dated 1717, by Lane. 

By Mr. North.—A spur, and the upper part of a.weapon, probably 
a pike, or a spear or tilting lance, which Mr. North said were found 
several years ago in draining a field called the Township, west of 
the village of Ragdale, in Leicestershire. These antiquities were found 
about three feet below the present surface, and near them were scattered 
several fragments of human bones, among which, it is said, portions of 
a skull were clearly discernible. At the same time, considerable por- 
tions of pavement were cut across in the draining operations, which led 
to the belief that the present small village of Ragdale formerly ex- 
tended in that direction, and the name of the field—‘‘ The Township” — 
certainly strengthened that supposition. The excavations were not 
required to be of great depth or very considerable in extent, which may 
account for the non-discovery of any foundations of buildings which 
would naturally be found in connection with the pavements. There is 
no remembrance of any such being seen at the time referred to. Judg- 
ing from the appearance of the spur (which is perfect excepting the 
rowel, which is much broken), it is one of the long-necked spurs in 
fashion during the reigns of Henry V. and VI. (1413—1461). Its entire 
length (allowing for the rowel) is about nine inches, the neck itself 
(again allowing for the rowel) being fully five inches. In form and 
size it resembles the spurs given upon the full-length figure of Robert 
Chamberlain, Esquire to Henry V., in the register book of St. Albans 
(vide * Fairholt’s Glossary,” 219), and was fastened by a strap or chain 
passing under the foot as well as over the instep, as is shewn by the 
ends of the shanks of the spurs, to which those fastenings were attached. 
The other object found—a portion of a weapon as stated before—is 
much corroded. It is about sixteen inches long, and about an inch in 
width in its most perfect part. It tapers at each end; one end being 
so made, probably, for insertion into a socket of wood, and the other for 
purposes of offence. Mr. North also exhibited a copy of the facsimile 
of the portions of Domesday Book relating to Leicestershire and 
Rutland, lately photo-zincographed by Her Majesty’s command at the 
Ordnance Office, under the direction of Colonel Sir H. James. The 
publication of this work has been undertaken by Messrs. Spencer, of 
Leicester, and they have added an extension of the Latin text, and an 
English translation. 
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By Mr. Sarson.—A small collection of antiquities found in excavat- 
ing behind his premises, in St. Nicholas-street, Leicester, comprising 
a Roman fibula, of the bow shape, so frequently found on all Roman 
sites; a small circular fibula without the pin; a brass of Vespasian; 
a long-cross penny of one of our English Henries; and the point of an 
arrow (?), Excavations upon the same spot have before produced vast 
scraps of Roman and medieval pottery and bones, and brought to light 
masses of masonry, the foundations of ancient buildings formerly there 
existing. 

By Mr. Weatherhead, Curator of the Leicester Museum.—A drawing 
of a very curious and handsome fibula, lately found in Leicester, accom- 
panied by a note, in which he said :— 

“T enclose a coloured drawing of a fibula or brooch, discovered in the early part 
of the present year, in Cook’s brick-yard, near the Cemetery, Leicester. The ori- 
ginal is in bronze, slightly convex, and is enamelled with red, blue, and yellow. In 
Collectanea Antiqua, vol. iv. plate xxv., the figures 5 and 8, though dissimilar in 
form, yet agree in character and style of ornamentation with our specimen, which 
evidently approaches the same date, and in the work just mentioned they are con- 
sidered to belong to the Roman period. I have much pleasure in stating that the 
Town Museum is greatly indebted to Thomas Viccars, Esq., for this handsome 
donation to our store of local antiquities.” 

By Mr. Goddard.—The molar tooth of a mammoth, found in close 
proximity with the tusk of the mammoth found in the outskirts of Lei- 
cester last year, and which is now preserved in our local Museum ; 
silver coins; groats of Edward III.; and a penny of Edward I. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


May 4. Joun Crayton, Esq., in the chair. 

Dr. Bruce stated that the collection [of Roman antiquities] which 
belonged to Archdeacon Thorp had, in accordance with the resolution 
passed at the previous meeting, been purchased for £15 for the Society. 
He also intimated that the editor of the “‘ Canadian Journal of Industry, 
Science, and Art” had presented a copy of that publication for the month 
of March to the Society; and that Mr. Tait, of Alnwick, had pre- 
sented a copy of the Proceedings of the Berwickshire Naturalists Club. 
Mr. Thomas H. Bates, of Wolsingham, was then admitted a member. 

It was unanimously agreed, on the motion of Mr. Longstaffe, that 
the country excursion of the Society should be made this year to Wark- 
worth and Alnwick; and the secretaries were instructed to write to the 
‘ Society’s patron, the Duke of Northumberland, for permission to ex- 
amine the castles, and also the museum of antiquities. The excursion 
is to take place about July. 


June 1. J. Hopeson Hriypez, Esq., in the chair, 

Mr. G. H. Brumell exhibited some pieces of old tapestry which had 
been in the family house of Lawson at Byker (pulled down some time 
ago), and which, through the exertions of the Rev. Mr. Green, of 
Byker, he had obtained, and now presented to the Society. Mr. John 
Clayton said there was some very old and very curious tapestry in Stella 
Hall: Leander swimming the Hellespont seemed to be the subject of 
it. Mr, Longstaffe thought the Society should have a room for local 
objects, something like the Newcastle and Edinburgh Museums. The 
suggestion was generally approved of, but no motion passed on it. 
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Mr. Longstaffe said if any person wished to see Jarrow Church intact 
they had better go down during the next month, as he believed there 
was some intention to “restore” it, under the auspices of Mr. Scott. 
He had been at Brancepeth, and nearly all the woodwork had been 
taken out of the church. They were going to put it back again, but he 
was afraid they would not be able to do that. 

Dr. Charlton gave an interesting account of his visit to Italy, and de- 
scribed the progress which had been made in the excavations at Pompeii 
and Rome since his visit to that country twenty-five years ago. 

Dr. Bruce said he had lately been in Argyleshire examining the in- 
scriptions on the rocks, of some of which he had taken gutta percha 
impressions. The whole of that country was full of ancient British 
remains, and he took that as a clue to the inscriptions. In Northum- 
berland these inscriptions occurred on stones covering interments; and 
he saw several stones standing in Argyleshire which evidently marked 
places where bodies or urns had been deposited. He believed these 
marks to be of a religious character, and he had formed an opinion of 
what their meaning was, but he would carefully put the facts together 
before he expressed that opinion. He hoped to prepare a paper on that 
subject by the next meeting. He had also been to London, and ex- 
amined the stones in Somerset House which had been given by Brand 
and others. He had deciphered the inscription on a small altar, which 
was of considerable importance, and which was presented in 1759, and 
came from a Roman station near Thurlow Castle. 

In reply to a question from Mr. White, Dr. Bruce said he would be 
ready to commence the publication of his Lapidarium as soon as the 
Society had funds. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


June 13. The concluding meeting of the session was held in the 
Society’s Library, Royal Institution, Mr. Coswo Inyus, one of the Vice- 
Presidents, in the chair. 

On a ballot the following gentlemen were admitted Fellows of the 
Society—viz., Mr. Angus MacIntosh, of Drummond; Mr. Patrick 
Fraser, Sheriff of Renfrew; and Mr. Duncan M‘Laren, Newington 
House. 

Mr. Innes drew the attention of the meeting to the repairs and addi- 
tions now in progress at the Castle of Edinburgh, and stated that as 
the postern at which the celebrated parley between the Duke of Gordon 
and the Viscount Dundee took place at the time of the Revolution had 
been built up and obscured, it would be very desirable that it should be 
again opened, and he suggested that the Society should convey an ex- 
pression of opinion in favour of this being done to the proper quarter ; 
which was unanimously agreed to. 

The following communications were then read by Mr. Stuart :— 

I. Notice of Antiquities in the Parish of Airlie, Forfarshire. By 
Mr. A. Jervise, Brechin, Corr. Mem. 8.A. Scot. This valuable topo- 
graphical paper gave an account of the early history of the lands, church, 
and castle of Airlie; also of the castle, loch, and chapel of Baikie, the 
ancient inheritance of the Fentons. Mr. Jervise then gave many inter- 
esting details of the excavation of a sepulchral mound near the church 
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of Airlie, known as “ St. Medan’s Knowe;” and concluded with an 
account of an “ Eirde or Picts’ House,” on a height about a mile dis- 
tant from the ‘‘Knowe.” ‘The weem is about 67 ft. in length, its 
average breadth about 7} ft. till near the entrance, where the size is 
considerably contracted. The walls converge much to the top, and are 
covered with huge roofing flags. At a point about 12 ft. from the 
entrance a smoke hole was visible until within the last few years. It 
was discovered about seventy years ago, and in it were found a metal 
pin, querns whole and broken, also quantities of charred wood and 
remains of bones. 

At one time other four underground houses of this description were 
in the same neighbourhood, but these have been destroyed. Lord Air- 
lie has taken steps for the preservation of the specimen still remaining, 
by a clause in the lease of the farm on which it is situated. 

II. Notes of various Objects of Antiquity in Strathnaver. By the 
. Rev. James M. Joass, Corr. Mem. 8.A. Scot. This paper was intended 
to answer an enquiry made by Mr. Stuart as to the nature of the early 
remains still remaining in Sutherland, which might be deserving of sys- 
tematic excavation. It appeared that in the limited space described by 
Mr. Joass, which he had recently visited, he had met with seven “ Pict- 
ish towers,” five. stone circles, besides single standing-stones, cairns, 
enclosed rounds, and many tumuli. The paper was accompanied by 
beautiful sketches of several of the objects described in it. 

III. Dr. J. A. Smith, Secretary, read a notice descriptive of frag- 
ments of Roman Pottery, Lead and Iron, recently found near Newstead, 
Roxburghshire. Dr. Smith stated that similar discoveries had been made 
at a former period, and that portions of Samian ware and the skull of 
a Bos longifrons, in the National Museum, had been found on the same 
site, which Dr. Smith stated was probably that of the Roman Tri- 
montium. 

IV. Account of the Opening of a Cist on the Farm of Forteath, in 
the Parish of Cabrach. By the Rev. John Christie, Minister of Kil- 
drummy. This cist was discovered in a field where many other cists 
had previously been excavated. It was formed of flags, and the bot- 
tom was paved with a flag. A skeleton was found with the limbs 
doubled up. The head had rested on a stone, which was raised above 
the floor the whole breadth of the cist. Near the head an urn was 
found, and in it a piece of flint which had been split into two. Some 
remains of a dark fibrous-looking substance like dry moss were observed 
_ under and beside the body. 

Mr. Shand, the farmer in Forteath, deserves great credit for having 
preserved the cist until it was carefully opened and examined. 

V. A Notice respecting Francois Thurot, a French Naval Officer, 
buried at Kirkmaiden, Wigtonshire, in the year 1760, communicated 
by George C. Cunninghame, Esq., was read by Dr. David Laing. Thurot 
was an eminent French naval officer of the last century, who signalized 
himself by many brave exploits, and was killed in an engagement off 
the Isle of Man, in February, 1760. His body was thrown into the 
sea with those of the slain, and it, along with others, was afterwards 
washed ashore at Port William, in Luce Bay, Wigtonshire. Thu- 
rot’s body was identified, and buried in the ruined chapel of Kirk- 
maiden. 

VI. Notice of Germanic Antiquities and Roman Coins found in the 
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Chalybeate Spring at Pyrmont, Hanover. By the Rev. A Dammaun, 
D.D., Hameln. It appeared that in making recent excavations with 
the view of repairing these mineral springs it was necessary to dig to 
a considerable depth. In the course of these operations three principal 
springs were laid bare, two of which had been covered with lime-trees 
and filled up with boughs, slime, and moss. Between two of these 
springs a variety of objects of antiquity were found under the roots of 
a lime-tree. Among these Dr. Dammaun described a jug of gold- 
coloured bronze with ornamented panels; a small round spoon of the 
size of a table spoon with a bent handle in the form of a bunch of 
grapes ; about two hundred pins; and more than a dozen of buckles of 
copper and bronze, some of which are gilt; silver and bronze coins of 
the Roman Emperors Domitian, Aurelius, and Trajan. 

The following objects were exhibited to the meeting :—Two sculp- 
tured heads, in stone, supposed to be Roman, from the front of a house, 
lately taken down, at the Netherbow, Edinburgh. Volume containing 
a selection of documents from the Duntreath Charter Chest, including 
autographs of King James IV. and V., Mary of Guise, Queen Mary 
Stuart, James Earl of Bothwell, &c.—by Sir Archibald Edmonstone, 
Bart., F.S.A. Scot. A wax impression from a matrix of early date, 
found in the south of Scotland; a brass matrix, with a curious device 
inscribed, 8. DNI. V IANESII. D. LA VELOLONGO; and an impression from 
a matrix found in the last century among the ruins of Glastonbury 
Abbey, supposed to be a Scottish seal—by Mr. Henry Laing, Elder- 
street. Large bronze armlet, with enamelled ornaments, found at 
Castle Newe, Strathdon, Aberdeenshire—by Mr. Alexander Walker, 
Strathdon. 

Among numerous donations to the Museum and Library may be 
mentioned the following :—1. Circular stone ball, ornamented by discs 
and knobs (the ornaments in course of formation), found near Loch- 
nagar Distillery, Ballater, Aberdeenshire—by Mr. Begg, Lochnagar 
Distillery. 2. Standard of Colonel Scott’s Regiment of Horse, com- 
manded by him at the battle of Dunbar, 1650, where he was killed— 
by Sir Archibald Edmonstone, Bart., F.S.A. Scot. 3. French Revo- 
lutionary cockade, worn by the father of the donor in 1792, when in 
France—by the Very Rev. E. B. Ramsay, LL.D., Dean of Edinburgh. 
4. Dagger with ivory handle found on the body of Frangois Thurot, 
when washed ashore after the capture of his vessel by the British, in 
Luce Bay, Wigtonshire, in 1760—by George C. Cunninghame, Esq., 
Manor Place. 5. Photograph of three pages of the Minute-book of 
the Ayr Sailors’ Society, dated September 15, 1647, relative to con- 
fession of sins, &c.—by Dr. Charles F. Sloan, F.S.A. Scot. 6. Bronze 
winged celt, found near Fettercairn—by A. Jervise, Esq., Corr. Mem. 
8.A. Scot. 7. Iron charter chest, with a curious lock—by Sir John 
Don Wauchope, Bart., of Edmonstone. 


YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


April 5. T. Atwis, Esq., in the chair. 

The Rev. J. Kenrick read a paper communicated by the Rev. J. C. 
Atkinson, of Danby in Cleveland, containing an account of excavations 
of barrows made by himself in that neighbourhood, including, besides 
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Danby, the parishes of Guisborough, Skelton, and Westerdale. The 
hills separating the valleys with which this district abounds are covered 
with earthworks, apparently designed for defence, but much inferior in 
magnitude and strength to the Celtic or British camps in the southern 
counties. Besides these works, the moors abound with barrows which 
have the local name of houes, a term of Danish origin and signifying 
‘hill,’ but specially applied to the tumulus raised over an interment. Mr. 
Atkinson has counted seventy or eighty of the larger of these houes, 
and has opened many of them®. He has found that the original inter- 
ment has been made in the centre of the mound, but that with hardly 
an exception they have been opened by treasure seekers, the original 
deposit disturbed, and subsequent interments made. In one instance 
the disturbance had been accompanied with marks of wilful and even 
spiteful destruction, so as to lead Mr. Atkinson to infer that the chief 
of a band of invaders had purposely violated the monument which the 
invaded tribe held in reverence. The contents of these barrows indicate 
an early age, and a very low degree of art. No trace has been found of 
an implement or ornament of metal. The implements and weapons of 
stone, with one exception (a hammer of polished granite), are of very 
rude fabric. The pottery has the same character; some vessels are of 
superior fabric to others, but no artistic skill is displayed in them, nor 
anything indicating a gradual progression of art; and the only imple- 
ment used in preparing corn for food seems to have been a stone slab 
slightly hollowed out, in which grain was pounded with a muller; this 
probably preceded the use of the hand-mill or quern. The dwellings, 
of which many traces are found upon these moors, were merely circular 
excavations in the ground, with the addition of a low conical roof of 
rough poles, overlaid with ling, rushes, and sods. On the whole, 
Mr. Atkinson concludes that different tribes may successively have oc- 
cupied the district, but that the most recent interment which has been 
found dates back more than twenty-five centuries; and that the age of 
the oldest cannot be even approximately assigned. 





Discovery or aN ANncrENT Fresco at Rome.—A very interesting discovery 
was recently made in continuing the excavations in the narthex of the old 
Basilica of San Clemente, Rome. It is a painting representing our Saviour 
seated, and in the act of giving the benediction to two personages kneeling 
before him, presented by angels. The outstretched hand of the Saviour is 
placed according to the Greek form, i.e. the thumb and third digit united. 
The head is very good, surrounded by a deep nimbus; on either side are full- 
length figures of St. Clement and St. Andrew, with their names, and a long in- 
scription, almost illegible hitherto, underneath. It is very possible that this 
fresco may be older than the other hitherto discovered in the narthex of the 
Bas.lica, possibly dating from the middle of the eleventh century. 





© The results of these investigations, brought down to the month of June, 1864, 
will be found fully detailed in the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazivE for the past four years, 
under the titles of “Traces of our Remote Ancestors,” May, 1861, p. 498, Jan. 
1863, p. 22; “Further Diggings in Celtic Grave-places,” April, 1863, p. 440; 
“Further Researches in Cleveland Grave-hills,’ June, 1863, p. 708; ‘ Exami- 
nation of a large Houe on the Skelton Moors in Cleveland,” June, 1864, p. 705; 
and “Further Investigations of Grave-hills in Cleveland,” (p. 19 of the present 
Number). 
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Correspondence of Splbanus Arban. 





[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them.| 





THE EXCAVATIONS AT WYCOMB. 


Srr,—I now beg to communicate to 
you the results of examinations recently 
made of our last year’s excavations at 
Wycomb, and of some further researches 
by the Committee of Management, aided, 
I am glad to say, by a liberal donation 
from the Society of Antiquaries. I for- 
ward also for insertion in your Maga- 
zine a copy of a Plan of the site, a 
reference to which will give a much 
better idea of it than any written de- 
scription. 

The attention of the Committee was 
first directed to the building, which I 
mentioned in my last letter as probably 
having been a Temple, and marked 
Nos. 15 and 16 on the Plan. 

iverything tends to confirm either 
this supposition, or that it was a place 
of public assemblage. On the eastern 
side of the larger room of it there is the 
. appearance of the site of a shrine, and 
the pavement is deeply worn away by 
much usage. It could not have been 
a place of residence, as scarcely any 
pottery has been found in it. 

The smaller room was in two divisions ; 
the floor is at present of gravel con- 
crete, probably once with a stone pave- 
ment above it, which has been removed. 
The entrance of the building was ap- 
parently on the eastern side and front- 
ing the road, which it is imagined went 
down the centre of the field, and it is 
surrounded on the east, north, and south 
by a layer of gravel concrete, inter- 
sected by broken foundations on the 
southern side, probably division walls, 
and near this point is a small fireplace, 
No. 17 on the Plan, in perfect pre- 
servation. 

Gent, Mac, 1864, Vot, II. 


On the west of this foundation there 
are very considerable remains of others, 
to which I briefly alluded in my former 
letter, and which have been now more 
fully examined, and are marked No. 13. 
They were ina state of great dilapida- 
tion, totally destroyed in some por- 
tions, and with the pavement torn up 
in others, and in one part blackened by 
fire, which appears to have been of the 
most serious character, from the quanti- 
ties of calcined stones and charred wood 
which were discovered on the spot. 

These buildings were probably part, 
it may have been the offices, of a large 
residential edifice, extending towards the 
west. On the eastern side is a large 
mass of stone pitching, terminated by a 
semicircular line of raised stonework. 
On the south, the buildings evidently 
extended to what has every appearance 
of having been a street, marked 24 on 
the Plan, and which crossed the field 
transversely, from west to east, nearly 
reaching a large foundation, No. 28. 
This is of great strength and solidity, 
composed of massive stones, and proba- 
bly was part of some building for defen- 
sive purposes. 

The street itself is from 8 to 10 ft. 
wide, composed at its western end of 
large stones set vertically, further on 
of smaller stones laid flat. 

At the western end the layer of stone 
is 6in. thick, then there are 5in. of 
mould, succeeded by gravel concrete 
2ft. thick, resting on a layer of black 
ashes lin. thick, a record of former 
destruction. 

The greater portion of the best and 
figured Samian found in the field was 
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from the vicinity of group No. 13, as 
well as hypocaust, striated and other 
tiles. 

The next point which engaged the 
attention of the Committee was the mass 
of foundations, No.6 to 9, and espe- 
cially between letters A and B. It 
was discovered that the wall at this 
point was of different structure from 
those abutting upon it, and of much 
greater solidity, composed of five layers 
of stones, placed vertically, and firmly 
cemented together, in thickness a little 
more than 3 ft. ; in depth, to within 1 ft. 
of the surface of the ground, 4 ft. 4in. 

The upper layer was set nearly up- 
right, and had the appearance of rough 
pitching, and it is feared that several 
similar walls in the field were not ex- 
amined, owing to the mistake caused by 
this resemblance. 

The wall, at right angles to this, is 
of regular masonry, about 2 ft. thick 
and 20in. deep, to within a foot from 
the surface, and was found to rest, in 
places, upon large masses of stones and 
layers of ashes,—proving that this also 
had been erected upon the ruins of a 
former edifice. 

Another foundation near this, marked 
11, was traced for a considerable dis- 
tance, and it is evident from the scan- 
tiness of the soil near the spot, and its 
unproductiveness comparatively with the 
rest of the field, that foundations and 
pavements exist on the whole of this 
im mediate locality. 

An opening made between foundation 
9 and 11 gave pavement and pitching 
6 in. below the surface, and under this 
was a layer of at least 2 ft. of rich black 
earth, full of ashes and pottery, some of 
it apparently of an earlier date than 
Roman, and other relics. 

The soil was also opened in another 
contiguous spot, and shewed a section of 
a few inches of mould, then rubbish 
6in., and black earth of the same cha- 
racter, and contents as before, 1 ft. 6 in. 
thick, with a layer of clay of 2 in. thick 
placed on the gravel of the natural soil, 
as in some other parts of the field. 

The whole of the space to the north 
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and west of these foundations should be 
excavated, and it is far from impossible, 
looking at their shape and form, that 
they are connected with the wall No. 5, 
supposed to be portion of an Amphi- 
theatre. 

If the space to the west of foundation 
No. 13 were also excavated, it would 
determine the shape and character of 
this portion of the site, as the ground 
slopes considerably from the footpath 
marked on the Plan to the stream, 
and most probably was cultivated for 
gardens. 

After these examinations had been 
completed, all the excavations were filled 
up, as it was necessary to restore the 
land to the tenant for cultivation, but 
an accurate survey has been made of the 
field, and the positions determined of 
all the points of interest, and of the 
foundations, so as to admit of their 
being re-opened without difficulty. 

I must now aliude to the various ob- 
jects found in the field, and as to which 
I remarked briefly in my former letter. 

First, as to Coins. Altogether more 
than eleven hundred have been col- 
lected since the work was commenced, 
and of these perhaps a third or more 
are illegible. The greater proportion 
are of third-brass, but there are some in 
large-brass, of value, and in excellent 
preservation, of Germanicus, Alexander 
Severus, Antoninus, Constantius, Dio- 
cletian ; and a great many smaller ones, 
which are good and in excellent con- 
dition, of the Constantines, Constantius, 
Helena, Theodora, Constans, Carausius, 
Allectus, Flavius Victor, Valens, Ar- 
cadius, Honorius, Theodosius, &c. ; prov- 
ing that the Romans retained possession 
of their station at Wycomb to the last 
moment of their stay in Britain. 

It is also worthy of remark, that in 
the edition of Antoninus Iter Britanni- 
arum, by the Rev. P. Reynolds, 1799, 
dedicated by him to William (Bennett) 
Lord Bishop of Cloyne, he inserts “Syre- 
ford” in his Map of England, and thus 
alludes to it in the list of “towns 
where Roman antiquities have been 
found :”— 
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“ Syreford, Gloucestershire, near Chelt- 

enham, 

* Coins produced in abundance. 

“ BIsHOP OF CLOYNE.” 
A reference to the Preface shews that 
the Bishop of Cloyne supplied much in- 
formation to the Editor, and that it 
was his Lordship’s custom to make fre- 
quent tours for antiquarian researches, 
and in one of these he must personally 
have visited Syreford, which is synony- 
mous with Wycomb, being the designa- 
tion of the hamlet in which it is situ- 
ated, of the ford of the stream near it, 
and of a small Inn, now a farm-house, 
which stands on its very border. Many 
thousand coins must have been found 
on the spot since the Bishop’s period. 

Secondly, articles in iron, bronze, &c. 
Of these great numbers have been dis- 
covered: in iron-Spearheads, sacrificing 
and other knives, axes, manacles, stri- 
gils, keys, part of a saddle, rings, nails, 
buckles, and otherlarge and small objects. 

In bronze: a pair of compasses, fibule, 
styli, rings, armille, torques, pins, and 
various small ornaments. 

In glass: some very good specimens 
of different sorts, beads, and other 
small articles. 

Part of a broken statue, sculptured 
stones, probably Roman, and others of 
various descriptions, with a rounded 
pebble hammer, possibly British. 

Thirdly, flints in considerable quan- 
tities, some of them large and worked, 
and others in small flakes, indisputable 
evidence of early British occupation. 

Fourthly, pottery in very large quan- 
tities, mostly common, but some of good 
forms, and one or two jars which are 
nearly perfect; also figured Samian, of 
which some is capable of restoration. 

Fifthly, millstones from Andernach, of 
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which there are some good and nearly 
perfect specimens, and many boar-tusks, 
horn-cores, and deer-horns. 

There are also several pieces of sculp- 
tured stone of ornamental character, 
and parts of broken columns from the 
vicinity of the Temple. 

I have only further to notice a small 
oblong hole, No. 29 on the Plan, 2ft. 6in. 
long and 1 ft. 6 in. wide, 1ft. below the 
surface, walled all round, except at a 
portion of the western side, apparently 
a small place of sepulture. A rude 
fibula, bones and ashes, and pottery 
were found in it. 

This, Sir, concludes my enumeration 
of the results of the excavations at 
Wycomb, and I cannot conclude with- 
out expressing my hope, that it may be 
in your power in an early number of 
the GENTLEMAN’S MaGazINE to make 
a sketch of the Statuette discovered last 
year, and of which I have already made 
mention. 

It will be for archeologists to deter- 
mine whether they consider it desirable 
to promote further researches in this 
locality. The area is too large for any 
other than a combined effort for its full 
investigation.—I am, &ec. 

W. L. LAWRENCE. 

Sevenhampton Manor, 

June 2, 1864. 


P.S. I ought to add, that a Bill is 
now in progress through Parliament for 
a line of railway over the centre of 
Wycomb, in embankment. If this is 
carried, it will necessarily render all 
further researches impossible in that 
part of the field after the present year. 

[We venture to hope that this very 
promising site will not be allowed to re- 
main without a thorough investigation. ] 


LAMBETH DEGREES, 


Srr,—We forward additional notes on 
Mr. Stubbs’s list of Lambeth Graduates. 

Richard Browne Cheston (M.D. July 
13, 1787) was Surgeon to the Gloucester 
Infirmary. He was author of “Patho- 
logical Observations and Inquiries from 
the Dissection of Morbid Bodies,” Glou- 


cester, 4to., 1766; and of some medical 
papers; and died in 1815. 

John Buckner (LL.D. May 23, 1787) 
was of Clare Hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1755, 
M.A. 1765. The fact of his having been 
a Bishop has not as yet been noted in 
Graduati Cantabrigienses, but we are 
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informed that the omission will be sup- 
plied in the next edition of that work. 

Michael Thomas Becker [it should be 
Becher] (M.A. Dec. 22, 1787) was a Fel- 
low of King’s College, Cambridge, B.A. 
1786, and took the degree of M.A. in 
that University in 1789. We suppose 
that he obtained his M.A. degree at 
Lambeth, to qualify him for the Head 
Mastership of the Grammar-school at 
Bury St. Edmunds, to which he was 
appointed in 1787. He died in June, 
1809. 

Charles Coates (LL.B. March 7, 1788) 
was of Caius College, Cambridge, M.B. 
1767. He was author of the “ History 
of Reading,” a very valuable and inter- 
esting work, and died April 7, 1813. In 
Hutchins’s Dorsetshire (iv. 405) he is 
designated M.A. This appears to be an 
error. 

John Ford (M.D. March 8, 1788) pub- 
lished “Three Letters on Medical Sub- 
jects, addressed to the Rev. Gilbert 
Ford.” Lond., 8vo., 1803. 

Thomas Hey (D.D. July 19, 1791) 
a native of London, was of Corpus Christi 

- College, Cambridge, B.A. 1749-50, M.A. 
1753. He became a Canon of Rochester 
in 1788, and died in Nov. 1807, being, 
it is said, in the ninetieth year of his 
age. If that statement be correct, he 
came to College after the usual period. 

Ffolliot Herbert Walker Cornewall 
(D.D. Jan. 9, 1793) was Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, B.A. 1777, 
M.A. 1780, He was translated from the 
see of Bristol to that of Hereford, 1803, 
and to Worcester in 1808, and died 

- Sept. 5, 1831. 

Francis Randolph (D.D. May 11, 
1795) was Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1777, M.A. 1780. He be- 
came a Canon of Bristol in 1791, and 
died June 14, 1831, wt. 76. 

John Luxmoore (D.D. June 30, 1795) 
was Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1780, M.A. 1783. He was Bishop 
of Bristol 1807, of Hereford 1808, of 
St. Asaph 1815, and died Jan. 21, 1830. 

William Cole (D.D. June 80, 1795) 
was Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1778, M.A. 1781. He became a 
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Prebendary of Westminster in 1792, 
and died Sept. 23, 1806. He was an 
accomplished scholar and antiquary. 

John Pretyman (D.D. July 17, 1795) 
was Fellow of Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1778, M.A. 1781. He be- 
came Archdeacon of Lincoln and Pre- 
bendary of Lincoln and Norwich, and 
died June 10, 1817, xt. 64. 

Henry Ingles (D.D. Dec. 19, 1796) 
was Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1772, M.A. 1775. He was for 
some time Head Master of Macclesfield 
School, and became Head Master of 
Rugby School 1794, resigning that office 
in 1806. In that year he became Rector 
of Upper Hardres, Kent, and had also 
in 1815 the Rectory of Easton, Hants. 
His death occurred in 1826. 

John Moore (LL.B. April 24, 1797) 
son of John Moore, M.A., Rector of 
St. Bartholomew-the-Great, was elected 
from Merchant Taylors’ School to St. 
John’s College, Oxford, in 1759, pro- 
ceeding B.A. 1763. He was Minor Canon 
and Sacrist of St. Paul’s, a priest of the 
Chapel Royal, Lecturer of St. Sepul- 
chre’s, Rector of St. Michael Bassishaw, 
and Langdon Hills, Essex; and served 
the office of President of Sion College in 
1800 and subsequent years. His pub- 
lications prove him to haye been a good 
Biblical scholar and antiquary. He died 
at Langdon, June 16, 1821, ext. 79. 

Samuel Ryder Weston (D.D. Dec. 15, 
1798) was of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1767, M.A. 1770, B.D. 1778. 
He was Rector of Little Hempston, 
Devon, 1784, Canon of Canterbury 1788 
—1799, Prebendary of St. Paul’s 1798, 
Rector of Kelshall, Hertfordshire, 1805, 
and of Therfield, in the same county, 
1812. He died about the end of 1821. 

Nicolas Waite Robinson (M.A. March 
8, 1799) was of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1777, and in that year 
became Fellow of Peterhouse. He was 
Vicar of Bodenham, Herefordshire, 1799, 
and died Nov. 18, 1842, aged 91. 

Hon. George Pelham (D.D. Jan. 27, 
1803) was of Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of M.A. in 
right of nobility, 1787. He was trans- 
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lated from the see of Bristol to that 
of Exeter in 1807, and to the see of 
Lincoln 1820. He died Feb. 7, 1827. 

Charles Ekins (M.A. June 27, 1803) 
was Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1803. He became a Prebendary 
of Salisbury in August, 1803, and died 
in 1826. 

Robert Darby [it should be Darley] 
Waddilove (D.D. Jan. 21, 1804) was of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1759, M.A. 
1762. He was a good antiquary, and 
died Aug. 18, 1828. 

Jehoshaphat Mountain (D.D. Oct. 8, 
1804). We take him to have been Salter 
Jehoshaphat Mountain, who proceeded 
B.A. 1793, at Caius College, Cambridge. 
He was Rector of Montreal, and Polden 
in Essex, and Official for the Province 
of Lower Canada. His death occurred 
at Montreal, April 10, 1817. 

Samuel Henley (D.D. Jan. 14, 1806), 
an eminently learned orientalist, was 
sometime Professor of Moral Philosophy 
at the College of Williamsburg, in Vir- 
ginia, subsequently Assistant at Harrow 
School, Rector of Rendlesham, Suffolk, 
and Principal of the East India College, 
Hertford. He died Dec. 29, 1815. 

Thomas Day (M.D. Aug. 23, 1806) 
published “ Reflections on Dr. Cadogan’s 
Dissertations on the Gout and Chronic 
Diseases,” 8vo., 1772; and “Some Con- 
siderations on Different Ways of Remov- 
ing Confined and Infectious Air, with 


Remarks on the Contagion in Maid- 


stone Gaol,” 
1785. 

Robert Stanser (D.D Dec. 10, 1806), 
a native of Yorkshire, was admitted a 
sizar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Feb. 12, 1779, and proceeded LL.B. in 
1789. He died Jan. 23, 1829. 

Thomas Hughes (D.D. April 7, 1807), 
the son of a clergyman at Ruthin, was 
admitted a pensioner of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, June 30, 1773. He 
was B.A. (Chancellor’s medallist) 1777, 
and M.A.1780. He was sometime sub- 
preceptor to the three younger sons of 
George III., was a Cauon of Westmin- 
ster 1793—1807, Rector of Shenley, 
Hertfordshire, 1797—1801, Rector of 
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Kilken, Flintshire, 1806, Canon Resi- 
dentiary of St. Paul’s 1807, and Rector 
of Uffington, Berkshire, 1815. He died 
Jan. 6, 1833, aged 77. We believe his 
only publication was ‘The Ascension,” 
a poem which obtained the Seatonian 
prize in 1780. In the notice of his 
death in the GenTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
(ciii. 1, 281), it is erroneously stated 
that he was of Jesus College, Oxford. 

John Plumptre (D.D. July 5, 1808) 
was Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1777, M.A. 1780. He be- 
came a Canon of Worcester 1787, and 
Dean of Gloucester April 14, 1808. He 
died Nov. 26, 1825, aged 72. 

Gerard Valerian Wellesley (D.D. 
March 8, 1810) was M.A. in right of 
nobility as a member of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1792. He died 
Dec. 12, 1848, wt. 72. It is observable 
that his Cambridge degree was taken in 
the name of Wesley. 

Inuke Heslop (D.D. June 14, 1810) 
was of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. (Senior Wrangler) 1764, 
M.A. 1767, Fellow 1769, B.D. 1775. 
He obtained good preferment in the 
Church, and at his death, which oc- 
curred June 23, 1825, et. 87, was Arch- 
deacon of Buckingham, Prebendary of 
Lincoln and St. Paul’s, and Rector of 
St. Marylebone. 

Henry Dison Gabelli (D.D. Jan. 4, 
1811) was Fellow of New College, Ox- 
ford, B.A. 1786, but took the degree of 
M.A. as a member of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1807. He was sometime 
Master of Warminster School, became 
Rector of St. Laurence, Winchester, 
1788, and Second Master of Winchester 
School 1798, and was Head Master from 
1810 to 1823. He was Rector of Ashow, 
Warwickshire, 1812, and of Binfield, 
Berks., 1820. His death occurred April 
18, 1831, aged 67. He published a 
tract on the Corn Laws, and a sermon, 
and his correspondence with Dr. Parr is 
given in the works of the latter, vii. 
469—500. 

Charles Burney (D.D. Aug. 27, 1811). 
This great classical scholar was ad- 
mitted M.A. at Cambridge (as a mewber 
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of Caius College) by royal mandate 1808. 
He died Dec. 28, 1817. 

William Preston (M.A. Sept. 19, 
1812) was of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1799, Rector of Bulmer, York- 
shire, 1806, Prebendary of Bilton in 
the church of York 1812, and Vicar of 
Sculcoates, near Hull, 1815. We be- 
lieve he is still living. 

Henry Fardell (M.A. March 11, 1819) 
was of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1817, M.A. 1820. His Lambeth 
degree was probably given to qualify 
him for a canonry at Ely, to which he 
was admitted June 14, 1819. He was 
also Vicar of Waterbeach and Wisbeach 
St. Peter. He died March 26, 1854, 
aged 59. 

Jehoshaphat Mountain (D.D. June 
20, 1820). He took the degree of B.A. 
in 1810, at Trinity College, Cambridge 
(by the name of George Jehoshaphat 
Mountain), became Bishop of Quebec 
in 1836, and died Jan. 8, 1863. 

Christopher Hodgson (M.A. July 22, 
1820), a native of Bradford, Yorkshire, 
was of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 
LL.B. 1794. He was Rector of Mar- 
holm, Northamptonshire, Chaplain to 
Earl Fitzwiiliam, a magistrate for the 
soke of Peterborough, and died at Castor, 
near Peterborough, March 11, 1849, 
set. 90. 

James Rumsey (M.D. July 21, 1824). 
One of the name, who practised at Ag- 
mondesham, Bucks., was author of “Case 
of a Compound Dislocation of the ‘Tibia 
and Fibula” (1794), in “ Med. Facts,” v. 
44; but he died Feb, 27, 1824, wt. 71, 
and is buried at Agmondesham, in the 
church whereof is a marble tablet to 
his memory. 

Charles Mansfield Clarke (M.D. Dec. 
21, 1827). This celebrated physician 
took the degree of M.A. as « baronet at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, in 
1842. 

William Hodge Mili (D.D. Dee. 30, 
1828). This eminent divine, who was 
a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
took the degree of D.D. in that Univer- 
sity by royal mandate in 1829. He 
was not Professor of Hebrew till 1848. 
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Joseph Hemington Harris (D.D. Aug. 
19, 1829). He is a native of Middlesex, 
and after being educated at St. Paul’s 
School, was admitted a pensioner of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, July 9, 
1817, but migrated to Clare Hall, where 
he proceeded B.A. 1822, being subse- 
quently elected a Fellow of that College, 
and commencing M.A. 1825. He was 
formerly Principal of Upper Canada 
College, Toronto, and is now Perpetual 
Curate of Tor Mohun with Cockington, 
Devonshire. 

George Walter Wrangham (M.A. 
Aug. 24, 1829) was of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1828, M.A. in that 
University 1831. He was Rector of 
Thorpe Bassett, Yorkshire, 1828, and 
Vicar of Ampleforth, in the same 
county, 1829. He died at Aston Clin- 
ton, Bucks., Oct. 24, 1855, zt. 52. 

Thomas Carr (D.D. Sept. 12, 1832), 
a native of Yorkshire, was admitted 
sizar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
June 10, 1809, aged 21, and proceeded 
B.A. 1813. He was Bishop of Bombay 
1836—1851, and died Sept. 5, 1859, 
aged 71. 

George Wallace (M.A. Dec. 29, 1832) 
was of Trinity College, Cambridge, B.A. 
1831, and commenced M.A. in that Uni- 
versity 1836. He is, we believe, Head 
Master of the King’s School, Canter- 
bury, to which office he was appointed 
in 1833. 

Richard Hodgson (M.A. Dec. 19, 
1834) was of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1835, and M.A. 1843. He was 
Perpetual Curate of Hutton Roof, West- 
moreland, and died March 1, 1858. 

George Heathcote (M.A. March 80, 
1835), son of John Heathcote, Esq., of 
Conington, born there Jan. 11, 1811, 
after being educated at Eton, was ad- 
mitted a pen-ioner of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Dec. 8, 1828, and proceeded 
B.A. 1833. He is now a Rural Dean 
and Rector of Conington and Steeple 
Gidding, Huntingdonshire. To each of 
these benefices he was presented in 1835. 

John Richardson Major (D.D. Feb. 1, 
1838) was of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1819, M.A. 1827. He is Head 
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Master of King’s College School, London, 
and editor and author of various classi- 
cal and educational works. 

Frederick William Trevannion (M.A. 
Aug. 11, 1845) was Incumbent of Whit- 
by from 1843 to 1853. He published 
“Twelve Sermons on the Historical 
Chapters of the Book of Genesis,” Lond., 
12mo., 1847, two other sermons, a lec- 
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ture on education, and the “ Teacher’s 
Assistant,” 1847. He died in London 
May 1, 1855, aged 45. 

Thomas Dealtry (D.D. Feb. 6, 1846) 
was of Catharine Hall, Cambridge, LL.B. 
1829. He became Bishop of Madras 
1849, and died March 4, 1861. 

C. H. and THompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


LAMBETH DEGREES. 


Srr,—The observations which have 
lately appeared in your Magazine con- 
cerning Lambeth degrees have induced 
me to invite the attention of your cor- 
respondents to the following questions, 
and to offer a few additional remarks 
upon this interesting subject. 

1. When the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury confers the degree of M.A. upon 
a layman, is any subscription required ; 
and if so, what? All persons proceed- 
ing to the degree of M.A. in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford must subscribe the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and the Three 
Articles of Canon 36. 

2. Is the recipient of a Lambeth de- 
gree subjected to any examination as 
a test of his qualifications; and if so, 
what is the nature of the examination ? 

3. What is the usual cost of obtain- 
ing Lambeth degrees in the different 
faculties ? 

4. By what authority does a clergy- 
man who has received a degree from the 
Archbishop, but who is not a graduate 
of a University, wear, during the public 
service of the Church, a University 
hood? The 58th Canon enjoins that 
“Such ministers as are graduates shall 
wear upon their surplices such hoods as 
by the orders of the Universities are 
agreeable to their degrees, which no 
minister shall wear (being no graduate) 
under pain of suspension. Notwithstand- 
ing, it shall be lawful for such ministers 
as are not graduates to wear upon their 
surplices, instead of hoods, some decent 
tippet of black, so it be not silk.” It 
is deserving of note that, when the 
Canons of 1604 allude to hoods, it is 
in connection with the degrees granted 


by the Universities ; they do not recog- 
nise the Lambeth degrees: this remark 
applies also to the first Prayer-book of 
Edward VI., 1549. The formularies of 
the Church do not contain any recogni- 
tion of the Archbishop’s power to dis- 
pense with the observance of any of the 
Canons, except the granting of a faculty 
for a person to be ordained deacon be- 
fore he be twenty-three years of age. 
The 41st Canon limits licences for plu- 
rality of benefices in the following 
words :—‘ No licence or dispensation 
for the keeping of more benefices with 
cure than one, shall be granted to 
any, but such only as shall be thought 
very well worthy for his learning, and 
very well able and sufficient to discharge 
his duty; that is, who shall have taken 
the degree of a Master of Arts at the 
least in one of the Universities of this 
realm, and be a public and sufficient 
preacher licensed.” From the language 
of this Canon it is evident that the pos- 
sessor of merely a Lambeth degree is not 
entitled to the privilege. 

In conclusion, allow me to remark 
that the degrees conferred by the Uni- 
versities are published in the newspapers, 
and as there would appear to be no valid 
reason why those granted by the Arch- 
bishop should not be made known, it 
is hoped your correspondent will favour 
your readers with the remainder of the 
list of the degrees which he has obtained 
from the Faculty Office, and complete 
the table by carrying it down to the 


present time. 
I am, &e. LaIcvus. 


Manchester, June 14, 1864. 
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THE PROVOSTSHIP OF WELLS. 


Srr,—In your number for February 
last (p. 236), Mr. Mackenzie Walcott 
has offered a solution of what he terms 
‘an unaccountable difficulty experienced 
at the Somerset Archeological Society’s 
meeting in explaining the nature of the 
office of Provost at Wells.” I wish, late 
as it is, to re-open the matter, partly 
because I think the solution a very in- 
adequate one, partly because the real 
solution seems likely to throw some 
light on the very obscure history of our 
cathedral establishments. 

The “ difficulty” was Mr. Freeman’s. 
In his sketch of the history of the Chap- 
ter he quoted Godwin’s account of the 
foundation of Bishop Giso, his augmen- 
tation of the number of canons, his 
erection of a cloister, and appointment 
of a provost. When Bishop Robert re- 
assembled the canons after their disper- 
sion by John of Tours, who had plun- 
dered their estate and demolished their 
cloister, and the Chapter took its pre- 
sent form under the presidency of a 
Dean, Mr. Freeman noticed that the 
provostship still survived (it was not 
in fact suppressed till 1547), and it 
was this “continuance of the provost 
founded by Bishop Giso alongside of 
Bishop Robert’s Dean,” which appeared 
to him “an anomaly.” “So far as he 
knew, where there was a provost he 
was the head of the Chapter... . it 
was hard to see what the duties of the 
provost could be after the foundation 
of a deanery and subdeanery.” Mr. 
Mackenzie Walcott replies (following 
Ducange) that the provost might be 
either head of the Chapter, or, as here, 
a mere officer of it, whose business it 
was to take care of the Chapter pro- 
perty and pay their due stipends to the 
prebendaries. “At Wells his duties 
consisted in paying £100 to fifteen pre- 
bendaries of Combe and their vicars, and 
£20 to the vicars of St, Mary and St. 
Martin’s chapels, he himself being the 
first prebendary of Combe without cure.” 

This is a very sufficient answer to 

II 


Mr. Freeman’s doubts about the exist- 
ence of a provost who was not head of 
the Chapter, but it nowise touches his 
real difficulty as to the relation of the 
earlier to the later provostship. Was 
the rent-collector of the fourteenth cen- 
tury a mere continuation of the “go- 
vernor” of the eleventh? If so, how 
came his position to suffer so great a 
change; if not, when was he founded, 
and why is no mention made of the re- 
creation of the office? The truth is, 
Mr. Walcott has rendered all “solution” 
of the matter impossible by following 
Godwin (as Godwin has followed the 
Canon of Wells) in supposing the earlier 
provost to have been a “governor” at 
all, or to have occupied in the founda- 
tion of Bishop Giso a position similar 
to that of the dean in the foundation 
of Bishop Robert. 

The key of the whole question lies, 
I think, in the hint thrown out by Mr. 
Stubbs, one of the few whose hints are 
worth other men’s treatises, at the close 
of my paper on Bishop Giso. He pointed 
out that Giso described his reforms as 
effected “ad modum patria mew,” that 
he was a Lorrainer, “ Hasbaniensis in- 
cola,” and that Chrodegang, the famous 
author of a Rule for Canons, was a na- 
tive of Hasbain too. It was possible 
therefore, he suggested, that in his foun- 
dation for canons Giso followed the Rule 
of Chrodegang. The little we can ga- 
ther about that foundation goes, I think, 
to support this suggestion. The Rule 
(it may be found in Hardouin, Concil., 
iv. 1181) was very loose and simple; 
the canons merely submitted to celibacy 
and a common life in the cloister whence 
laymen and women were excluded. Their 
government was in the hands of the 
bishop and archdeacon, or, in their ab- 
sence, of an officer called primicerius, 
whose station and duties seem in later 
ages to have varied very greatly (see 
Ducange), but whose position in Chro- 
degang’s Rule is evidently far inferior to 
that of the bishop and archdeacon. His 
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name is never mentioned without one 
of theirs preceding it; indeed, he seems 
to have occupied a position little supe- 
rior to that of the custos ecclesia, or the 
ostiarius, with whom (as in the phrase 
“episcopus vel archidiaconus vel qui- 
libet tune presse videtur”’) he is some- 
times blended. The special section about 
him gives no information as to his duties 
or the mode of his appointment, but a 
later reading both in the heading and 
text of the section substitutes for the 
word primicerius the new title of pra- 
positus. 

If with this change of the primicerius 
into the provost we suppose Giso to have 
imposed the Rule of Chrodegang on his 
canons, his own account, given in the 
singular autobiography preserved in the 
Historiola de Primordiis Episcopatus 
Somersetensis (edited by Mr. Hunter for 
the Camden Society), pp. 17, 19, be- 
comes intelligible :— 

“*Ecclesiam sedis mez perspiciens esse 
mediocrem, clericos quoque quattuor vel 
quinque absque claustro et refectorio 
esse ibidem, voluntarium me ad eormn 
astruxi adinstaurationem .. . eorum nu- 
merum adauxi, et quos publice vivere et 
inhoneste mendicare necessariorum in- 
opia antea coegerat, canonicali ditatos 
instruxi obedientié. Claustrum vero et 
refectorium et dormitorium illis prepa- 
ravi, et omnia que ad hee necessaria et 
competentia fore cognovi ad modum 
patriz mee laudabiliter advocavi; unum 
vero ex ipsis, Isaac nomine, velut pre 
ceteris eetate et sensu ministerio idoneum 
unanimes elegerunt, qui bonis eorum 
exterioribus curam impenderet et in- 
terius fratribus.” 


The last words, while they supply 
the information as to the duties of the 
provost on which the Rule is silent, 
might have saved Mr. Walcott and Mr. 
Freeman from the error into which the 
Canon of Wells led Bishop Godwin. 
The provost was not appointed by the 
bishop, but elected by the canons: 
he did not occupy the position of the 
later dean, his principal duty was then, 
as it remained till the provostship was 
suppressed, the care of the capitular 
estate. Giso tells us nothing more about 
the “care for the brethren within,” 
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which he combined with this chief 
charge; if however, as we suppose, the 
canons lived under Chrodegang’s Rule, 
he would act as the deputy of the 
real “governors,” the bishop and arch- 
deacon, in their occasional absence. But 
considering how the “ outer care” of the 
property and the “inner care” of the 
brethren are coupled together, the latter 
duty seems hardly to have been more 
than that which the provosts discharged 
till their suppression, that of paying the 
canons their due annual stipends from 
the rents of the estates. 

However this be, the provost’s chief 
business is what Giso puts first, “qui 
bonis eorum exterioribus curam impen- 
deret,” these ‘goods’ being the estate 
reserved ‘“‘ad usum canonicorum,” as 
distinct from what pertained “ad epis- 
copidominium.” (Historiola,p.21.) The 
distinction came clearly out in the time 
of Giso’s successor, John de Villula, for 
while he enriched the bishopric he plun- 
dered the estate of the canons. Their 
cloister was destroyed, and they were 
for the next half century forced to live 
“cum populo communiter,” as before 
Giso’s day. The words of the Histo- 
riola are noteworthy :— 

“ Partem reddituum ecclesiee Wellensis 
contra canones distraxit, et Heldeberto 
dapifero suo distribuit redditus eeclesize 
equiperantes 30 libras et altra.” 


The estate deseended by inheritance 
to Heldebert’s son, John, and with it 
the provostship :-— 

“ Johannes vero Archidiaconus terras 
quas pater suus obtinuerat per here- 
ditatem et preposituram canonicorum 
nihilominus sii usurpaverat.”—Histor., 
p. 22. 

John is called “Johannes Prepositus” 
by the author of the Historiola, and he 
paid each of the canons sixty shillings 
annually, so that the so-called “spolia- 
tion” seems to have consisted simply in 
the dispersion of the canons, their provost 
retaining the capitular estate as his 
own, on condition of paying the usual 
annual stipend to each. The other titles 
by which John is known, “John the 
Archdeacon,” “John the Archdeacon 
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and Provost,” have some interest if we 
connect them ut all with the position of 
the provost and archdeacon under the 
bishop in Chrodegang’s rule. In the 
absence of the bishop, and the bishops 
now resided constantly at Bath, all 
authority over the canons would rest 
in him who combined the provostship 
with the archdeaconry. Be this so or 
no, John, supported by Bishop Roger of 
Salisbury, foiled all Bishop Godfrey’s 
efforts to wrest the provostship from 
him, and it was not till the accession of 
Bishop Robert that, being seized with 
mortal sickness, he charged Reginald, 
his brother and heir, to. desist from 
holding the canons’ lands. Reginald 
at once repaired to Bath and resigned 
them into the hands of Bishop Robert, 
and matters then returned to the posi- 
tion in which they. stood previously to 
the foundation of Bishop Giso. I may 
as well mention here, for the sake of 
completeness, that on the accession of 
Henry II. the nephews of Reginald 
claimed the provostship as their in- 
heritance in the King’s Court, and after 
long dispute the quarrel had to be 
settled by a compromise. 

Bishop Robert, acting under the ad- 
vice of Henry of Winchester, resolved 
to restore Giso’s foundation on a dif- 
ferent model. He at once began to 
rebuild the chapter-house and cloister, 
dormitory, refectory, infirmary; and 
while these preparations were going on 
he increased the stipend of the canons to 
£100 a-year. Of this re-organization of 
the Chapter we have two accounts :— 
“Decanatum etiam in ecclesid consti- 
tuit,” says the Histortola, p. 25, “et 
decanum et precentorem primos ordi- 
navit ;” while the Canon of Wells (An- 
glia Sacra, i. 561) says, “ Ordinavit 
in ecclesia Wellensi Decanum et sub- 
decanum, Precentorem et sucecntorem, 
Thesaurarium et cancellarium.” In the 
first and earlier account the dean and 
precentor seem to include their subor- 
dinates, the subdean and succentor of 
the later story; and thus the dean and 
subdean of Bishop Roger’s foundation 
answering to the bishop in Giso’s, pre- 
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centor and succentor occupying the 
place of the archdeacon, the provost 
would occupy in the later foundation, 
where he follows the succentor, the same 
position in effect as he occupied in 
the old. His office is not ‘mentioned 
among those created by Bishop Robert, 
because no change had been made in it, 
it simply went on as before. The here- 
ditary character which it had for a time 
assumed ceased of course with the resigna- 
tion of Reginald, and the resumption of 
any “interior cura” (if indeed there were 
any beyond the payment of stipends 
which still continued) was rendered 
needless by the perpetual residence of 
the dean. The provost therefore re- 
mained simply administrator of the capi- 
tular estate, and it seems possible that 
the office remained Reginald’s, in spite 
of his resignation, and promotion to 
a higher post. For,— 

“Pracentor ecclesia Wellensis ef- 
fectus est, episcopo donante ei preecen- 
toriam et p:wbendam et totum mane- 
rium de Cumbe cuw pertinentiis.” (His- 
toriola, p. 24.) 

Now the duties of the provost in 
the fourteenth century “consisted” (I 
quote Mr. Walcott) “in paying £100,” 
the very sum as increased by Bishop 
Roger, “to fifteen prebendaries of Combe 
and their vicars ...he being the first 
prebendary of Combe.” May it be that 
this manor of Combe formed the then 
capitular estate which thus remained, 
as the original prepositura in the hands 
of the original prepositus ; while other 
estates as they came in were formed into 
later provostships existing side by side 
with the earlier, like that of Wyne- 
sham noticed by Mr. Walcott ? 

It is plain, however, that much light 
may be thrown on this and other points, 
and many errors corrected in this sketch 
of mine, by any one possessed of local 
knowledge or acquainted with the Chap- 
ter records. I shall have effected all I 
wish if I draw the attention of such as 
Mr. Serel to this very interesting sub- 
ject.—I am, &c., 

Joun RIcHARD GREEN. 

St. Peter’s, Stepney. 
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HEWITT, HEWETT, HUET, OR HEWYT FAMILY. 


Srr,—I am, as I have been for some 
years past, collecting materials for the 
compilation of a series of tested and 
proved pedigrees of the above-named 
families *, and biographical notices of the 
worthies of the name,—in fact, a history 
of the house,—and I am anxious to put 
myself in communication with anybody 
and everybody who can and will kindly 
furnish me information. Any person 
bearing the name whom I may have 
overlooked, who will send me particulars, 
or traditions of his descent, will much 
oblige me; and I shall feel deeply in- 
debted to any gentleman who, being 
aware of the occurrence of the name 
among his records (title-deeds, manorial 
proceedings, &c.), will favour me with 
extracts and particulars; or to any ama- 
teur genealogists, or antiquaries, or 
clergymen, who will communicate to 
me any particulars from obituaries in 
old magazines or newspapers (I have all 
from the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazinz), lists 
of, or extracts from, wills, marriage 
licences, parish registers, transcripts of 
same, State Paper or other Record Offices: 


no matter how trivial the information 
may seem, I shall feel obliged for it. 
At present I am desirous to obtain 
genealogical extracts from the following 
wills :— 

William Hewett, cloth-worker, obiit 
June, 1599, buried at St. Paul’s. 

John, obiit 1602. ; 

Sallomon, or Solomon, obiit 1603. 

Francis, obiit 1587. 
And if any reader of the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGaZInNE who frequents Doctors’ Com- 
mons will kindly furnish me with them, 
I shall be very much obliged, and will 
gladly reimburse any expense involved 
by the search. As this is a matter of pri- 
vate and not public interest, I append my 
address, J. F.N. H. 

Velindre House, Grevine, 

Haverfordwest. 


[We beg to commend the above letter 
to the attention of our readers. A re- 
ference to the paper above cited will 
shew how competent Mr. H. is to make 
the best use of any information with 
which he may be favoured. } 


SOME ACCOUNT OF ST.CHAD’S WELL AND BAPTISTERY, NEAR 
LICHFIELD. 


Sir,—On page 4 of a professed account 
of Croyland Abbey, from the MSS. and 
drawings of the Rev. W. Stukeley, the 
following notices occur: “6 Oct., 1736. 
I found out St.Chad’s cell, or hermi- 
tage, or oratory, at St. Chad’s church, 
by Lichfield. It was on the north-west 
side of the church and steeple. It was 
pulled down but a few years ago. St. 
Chad’s well is by it.—W. S.” “The 
traces of this building may still be seen 
on the wall of the church. The old 
stone well has recently been destroyed, 
and a summer-house-looking place built 
over the water.—J. M.G.” The ac- 
count of Croyland was printed at Ashby, 
Leicestershire, in the year 1856. 

First, as to the Oratory, it must be 





* Gent. Maa., June, 1861, p. 678, et seg. 


understood that Chad came to Lich- 
field in the year 669; on which occasion, 
as one of his early companions informed 
Bede, “he here built for himself a habi- 
tation not far from the church;’ and 
this habitation contained an oratory. 
But both church and oratory must have 
been of very humble character, and 
speedily erected ; because, though Chad 
lived only two years and a half at his 
Stow, yet Bede records Chad’s habit of 
constantly resorting to the oratory for 
some undefined time before his death. 
A week before this event, the good 
Bishop was alone at prayer when he 
heard such unusual noise overhead as 
induced him to call in Owin, who hap- 
pened at the time to be working out of 
doors, while his “‘ companions were gone 
to the church.” Chad then said to 
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Owin, “ Make haste to the church, and 
cause our seven brothers to repair hither, 
and do you come with them.” 

Now, when it is remembered that 
Chad was educated by Irish missionaries, 
and that he spent a “long” time in Ire- 
land for the purpose of study, it may 
readily be granted that the church 
erected by Bishop Chad at Lichfield was 
built “after the manner of the Irish : 
not of stone, but of oak, and covered 
with reeds.” So that to unveil the in- 
nocence of those “antiquarians” who 
imagine that St.Chad’s oratory formed 
part of the St. Chad’s church built more 
than seven hundred years after his death, 
would be sheer waste of words. 

Secondly, as to the Well. The ac- 
counts given of it in the sixteenth cen- 
tury by Leland and Stow are identical. 
They describe it as “a spring of pure 
water, where is seen a stone in the 
bottom of it, on the which, some say, 
St. Chad was wont to stand naked in 
the water, and pray. At this stone 
Chad had his oratory.” (See Harwood’s 
“History of Lichfield,” pp. 300 and 
509.) Whatever the well might have 
been originally, it had, by the year 1833, 
degenerated into a most undignified 
puddle, more than six feet deep: there 
was not any outlet, as pictured by Stuke- 
ley, for escape of water ; the brook was 
not, as in the drawing, close to the well ; 
and instead of running, as drawn by 
romance, from W. to E., it ran, as nature 
drew it, from 8S. to N. 

The well is situated at a place called 
Littleworth : a name which means ‘the 
little meadow.’ And from two men of 
far-advanced age, in the year 1833, I 
learned that the supply of clear water 
around the well had become much les- 
sened by the drainage of the lower 
meadows, during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. At all events, by 
the date first named here, the well-basin 
had become filled up with mud and 
filth ; and on the top of this impurity a 
stone had been placed, which was de- 
scribed by the sight-showers as the 
identical stone on which St. Chad used 
to kneel and pray! 

For my own part, hoping by means 
of a public subscription to procure a 
new supply of water for the site of the 
ancient baptistery,—a once venerated 
spot, whence the heart of Saxon Eng- 
land had become civilized through the 
medium of Christianity, endeavoured 
to exclude the surface water of the old 
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marsh land from the well, because of 
this surface water being loaded with 
ochre: and, as a feeder for the well, a 
supply of clear water was carefully ob- 
tained from the rock, at a moderate dis- 
tance; for close to the well a running 
sand became an impediment to the work. 
Over the well an octagonal building 
was erected with a Saxon-headed door- 
way, and a stone roof surmounted by a 
plain Latin cross; and the considerate 
author of “Impressions of England,” 
second edition, New York, 1856, at the 
commencement of his observations, hav- 
ing “ paid a visit” to “the well of St. 
Chad,” was pleased also to pay a com- 
pliment, which was some consolation to 
me under the severe blow then so re- 
cently inflicted by the Leicestershire 
censor. 

It being the received opinion that 
St. Chad used the well at his Stow for 
a baptistery, I may add, that the tra- 
dition is borne out by the fact, that 
when a drain was cut from the well to 
the brook in the year 1842, the clearest 
proof was found of a paved causeway 
having at one time extended in that 
direction, as if an intended road to the 
church. And as we have also a tradition 
about St. Chad kneeling on a large stone 
at prayer, I may, with your permission, 
on some future occasion give an account 
of a large stone font not long since dis- 
covered near certain old foundations in 
the cathedral, which were examined 
throughout by Mr. John Hamlet and 
myself only. The font, the contents of 
the font, and the pillar close to it, and 
immediately under the ancient site of 
the wooden shrine described by Bede, 
afforded unmistakable evidence of great 
care in depositing the font and its con- 
tents. 

Of once-attempted means of establish- 
ing a supply of a chalybeate water con- 
taining a large proportion of free car- 
bonic acid, and traces of iodine and 
bromine, at Stow, I say nothing par- 
ticular, because such attempts proved 
labour in vain. But let us draw « veil 
over the errors of the past, and hope 
that some future generation will duly 
estimate the value of a natural blessing 
near St. Chad’s Well. 

My references to Bede’s Eccl. His- 
tory are book iii. ch. 4, 17, 25; and 
book iv. ch. 3. 


Iam, &e., 
James Rawson, M.D. 
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Historical and Miscellaneous Rebielws, 
and Literarp Potires. 





King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version 
of Boethius, De Consolatione Philoso- 
phie: with a literal English Transla- 
tion, Notes, and Glossary. By the Rev. 
Samvuet Fox, M.A., of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, and Rector of Morley, 
Derbyshire. (London: H. G. Bohn. 
12mo., 398 pp.) — This is among the 
best and most interesting volumes of 
Mr. Bohn’s Antiquarian Library,—welt 
edited and translated by one of our 
oldest and best Anglo-Saxon scholars. 
It combines the wisdom and experience 
of Boethius and Alfred,—two of the 
greatest men of their times, the former 
of the fifth century, and the latter of 
the ninth. — Boethius was a noble Ro- 
man, a statesman and a_ philosopher. 
The most celebrated of his numerous 
works is that now before us, in the 
translation of King Alfred. Boethius 
was most unjustly cast into prison by 
Theodoric the Great. Though in prison 
and deserted by the world, he preserved 
his vigour and composure of mind, and 
wrote this admirable book, which was 
so popular in the middle ages, that few 
have passed through a greater number 
of editions in almost all languages. It 
is an imaginary conversation between 
the author and philosophy personified, 
who endeavours to console and soothe 
him in his affliction. Our King Alfred 
was so interested in this work, and de- 
rived so much consolation from it, that 
he determined to translate it into Anglo- 
Saxon—the English of his day—for the 
use of his people. . There is reason for 
believing it to be the first work of 
Alfred, and written about the year 888. 
It cannot be doubted that Alfred was 
the translator, for the fact is not only 
stated in the preface, but a detail of the 
mode of translating is given. The pre- 
face to the Anglo-S:xon version thus 


begins: — King Alfred was translator 
of this book, and turned it from book 
Latin into English [of bec Ledene on 
Englisc] as it is now done. Sometimes 
he set word for word, sometimes mean- 
ing for meaning.” The most striking 
feature of Alfred’s version is, however, 
his frequent departure from the Latin 
of Boethius. He omits or abridges some 
parts, and amplifies others to so great 
a degree, by his own remarks and illus- 
trations, as to give an animated view of 
his own opinions, his feelings and ex- 
perience. They are often little less than 
practical essays on the various subjects 
introduced by Boethius. 

This version of King Alfred was first 
printed in 8vo., Oxford, 1698, edited by 
Christopher Rawlinson; it was after- 
wards published by Combe and Son of 
Leicester in 1829, with a revised text, 
and an English translation on the 
opposite page by J. S. Cardale; but 
the Metres were omitted. The only 
complete edition is that by Mr. Fox, 
published this year. It contains the 
whole of Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon version, 
both in prose and verse, with the va- 
rious readings, at the foot of each page, 
so ample as to include every word 
in the only two ancient MSS. now ex- 
isting. The Anglo-Saxon is on the left- 
hand page, and the literal translation 
opposite, on the right, in good, nervous, 
Saxon English. The Metres are accom- 
panied with a free metrical English ver- 
sion by Martin F. Tupper, D.C.L., in 
measures best adapted to the varying 
subjects, and with such spirit and power 
as can scarcely be surpassed. Altogether, 
this edition of Alfred’s Boethius is the 
work of a ripe scholar, and does equal 
credit to the talent, the learning, and 
the taste of Mr. Fox. 
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Syntax and Synonyms of the Greek 
Testament. By WILLIAM WEBSTER, 
M.A., late Fellow of Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, recently of King’s College, 
London. (Rivingtons.)— Without en- 
tering on the thorny path of Biblical 
criticism, we may yet heartily recom- 
mend this excellent and scholar-like 
work. Mr. Webster's former publica- 
tions have shewn his qualifications for 
dealing with the sacred text, and he 
speaks as one having authority. Hence it 
is highly satisfactory to learn from him, 
that much of the German verbal criti- 
cism of the New Testament is philo- 
logically unsound, and that a real ac- 
quaintance with the subject confirms the 
ordinary interpretation of many pas- 
sages which men wise only in their own 
conceit endeavour to explain away. The 
book is calculated to be highly useful to 
young men preparing for holy orders, 
and a candid perusal of it will do more 
to remove from their minds the clouds 
of German rationalism than any other 
exercise that can be prescribed. 


The Arranged as Said Edition of the 
Book of Common Prayer. (London, 
Rivingtons: Derby, Bemrose).— We 
must express our regret that there 
should be any class of persons who 
are so little familiar with the Prayer- 
book as to need a new arrangement 
to make it intelligible to them. The 
name of Messrs. Rivington, however, is 
a sufficient guarantee for the truth of 
the assertion in the Advertisement, that 
no idea of imperfection in our Service- 
book as ordinarily printed suggested the 
idea of re-arrangement, but the existence 
of a well-proved need. Such being the 
case, the compiler has evidently taken 
great pains to make the book answer its 
purpose. The chief feature of the ar- 
rangement is placing Morning Prayer 
‘ at one end of the book and Evening 
Prayer at the other, whilst the Psalms 
and the Collects occupy an intermediate 
position; the latter are furnished with 
an Index; and other references are oc- 
casionally given, by which the whole is 
simplified as much as possible. The pre- 
sent edition is very neatly printed, with 
ornamental head and tail-pieces, and 
initial letters, but others in a cheaper 
form are announced as in the press. 


Norway : the Road and the Fell. By 
Cuartes Exton, late Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. (London and Oxtord : 
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J. H. and J. Parker).—Norway is now 
fast becoming the habitual resort, not 
only of English sportsmen, but of Eng- 
lish ladies, and Mr. Elton has produced 
a small, unpretending book, which seems 
well caleulated to be of use. A couple of 
summers’ personal exploration, in which 
he evidently made good use of both ears 
and eyes, supplemented by a study of 
the Sagas and of Bishop Pontoppidan’s 
“ Natural History,” have enabled him to 
tell several things not commonly known 
to Englishmen, and likely to induce 
many of them to follow his footsteps in 
Central Norway. His opinion of both 
the country and the people is very favour- 
able, but the latter seem in danger of 
being deteriorated by the influx of 
visitors, all of whom are taken to be 
millionnaires, and are fleeced accord- 


ingly. 


The Organ, its Mechanism, Stops, 
&c., Explained. By the Rev. Henry 
D. Nicnotson, M.A. (Novello and Co.) 
—On the very natural supposition that 
every clergyman takes an interest in 
the organ of his own church, if nothing 
more, Mr. Nicholson has issued this pam- 
phlet, which seems to us calculated to 
be very useful, especially to the incum- 
bents in remote districts, as it imparts, 
in a plain and practical way, a large 
amount of information about “the king 
of instruments.” Not only are there 
descriptions of all its component parts, 
but specifications are supplied which will 
enable any one to judge what kind of 
instrument ought to be furnished for 
any specific sum, a study of which be- 
fore giving an order, may save much 
trouble and disappointment afterwards. 
Mr. Nicholson also gives intelligible di- 
rections for rectifying cipherings aud 
other simple casualties without the ne- 
cessity of sending for the organ-builder, 
which will be very acceptable in many 
cases, and save twenty times the cost of 
the book in a single year. ‘‘ The Or- 
gan” deserves a wide circulation, and 
we have little doubt that it will ob- 
tain it. 


We have just received Mr. Puckle’s 
long-expected Church and Fortress of 
Dover Castle; the cause of the delay, 
we regret to learn, has been the author’s 
indisposition. We shall notice the work 
next month in connexion with the new 
volume of the Kent Archwological So- 
ciety, in which the same subject is 
treated by Mr. G. Gilbert Scott. 





Monthly Entelliqence. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


AFTER 4 number of sittings extending from the 25th of April to the 
25th of June, the Conference of London broke up on the last-named 
day, without being able to accommodate the quarrel between Austria 
and Prussia and Denmark. The war has therefore been resumed by an 
attack made by the Prussians upon Alsen, but, as yet, neither England, 
France, nor Sweden has taken any steps in support of Denmark, 
though in each country a very general expectation prevails that the 
present state of things cannot long continue. 

At home the most noticeable events have been several levées and 
drawing-rooms held by the Prince and Princess of Wales on behalf of 
Her Majesty, and the visit of their Royal Highnesses to the University 
of Cambridge, some details of which are given below. 

All through the past month, the news ; from America has been very 
meagre, and not at all such as to hold out a hope of a speedy conclusion 
of the war. Grant’s expedition against Richmond proceeds so slowly, 
that sympathizers with the South conceive it to be in reality abandoned ; 
but the Federals have lately, by the sinking of the ‘‘ Alabama” off 
Cherbourg, by the ‘‘ Kearsarge,” achieved a success that is naturally 


very gratifying to them. 





JUNE 2, 3, 4. 

Visit of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales to the University of Cambridge. 
—On Thursday, the 2nd, a special train 
left King’s Cross Station of the Great 
Northern Railway at half-past 11, and 
conveyed the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and the Duke of Cambridge to 
Hitchin, whence the train was brought 
on to Cambridge over the Great Eastern 
Company’s line. The Prince and Princess 
of Wales were attended by the Countess 
of Morton, Lieut.-Gen. Knollys, Lieut.- 
Col. Keppel, and Mr. Fisher. The Duke 
of Cambridge ‘vas accompanied by Col. 
the Hon. Jas. Macdonald. Two minutes 
before the appointed hour, 1 o’clock, the 
special train drew up at the Cambridge 
platform, and as the illustrious visitors 
stepped from the carriage they were re- 
ceived by the Duke of Manchester; and 
the Cambridge University Corps, who 


were under the command of Col. Baker, 
presented arms. The route to Trinity 
College, about a mile in length, lay 
along Hill’s-road, turning into Lensfield- 
road, and thence by Trumpington-street, 
King’s-parade, and Trinity-street, to 
Trinity College. At the Old Conduit- 
head, where stands a venerable structure 
associated with the name of Hobson, the 
famous carrier and horse-letter of Cam- 
bridge, and where a large and prettily- 
decorated structure had been erected 
for the accommodation of the Mayor 
and Town Council, a halt was made for 
a short time, for the presentation of an 
address from the Corporate body. The 
Mayor of Cambridge, Mr. H. H. Harris, 
stood forward as the first carriage drew 
up, and led forth his danghter, who had 
the honour of offering the Princess a 
magnificent bouquet. 

The whole of the route was deco- 
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rated with flags, evergreens, and banners 
bearing inscriptions appropriate to the 
occasion, and throughout their passage 
the Prince and Princess were heartily 
greeted. The square of the college was 
lined with faces anxious to gain some- 
thing more than a passing glimpse of 
the royal visitors. On the south side 
of the square was a dais, with chairs of 
state, and here, amid the utmost en- 
thusiasm of undergraduates, and cheers 
from the Volunteer Corps, who raised 
their caps aloft upon their rifles, the 
Prince received an address from the 
Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of 
the University. As soon as the pro- 
cession, closing with the officers of the 
Cambridge Town Volunteer Corps, had 
withdrawn, the University Volunteers, 
who meanwhile had packed themselves 
away in the closest column known to 
military art, advanced in line as to the 
centre, with both flanks thrown forward 
in front so as to form, when the word 
was given to halt and front, a hollow 
square about the platform. Her Royal 
Highness in person then proceeded to 
deliver a very valuable list of prizes. 
Lieut.-Colonel Baker had the honour of 
receiving, in the first instance, the chal- 
lenge cup given by the Prince of Wales, 
and Captain Ross (to whom two cups 
were presented for successive victories), 
Lieutenant Bazeley, Ensign France, and 
other members of the corps were simi- 
larly presented with prizes won in re- 
cent competitions. When the distribu- 
tion had terminated, the Volunteers took 
up a new formation and marched past, 
after which the distinguished party upon 
the platform re-entered Trinity Lodge, 
and partook of some refreshment before 
proceeding to the Senate-house. On 
the platform of the Senate-house were 
placed chairs for the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, and 
other distinguished personages. As is 
their wont, the undergraduates occupied 
the time previous to the arrival of the 
royal visitors by giving expression to 
their opinions on public men and current 
events. Lord Palmerston had not en- 
tered the house when his name was 
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first uttered, but soon afterwards his 
Lordship entered by the doctors’ en- 
trance, and as soon as he was recognised 
the enthusiasm of the undergraduates 
and even of other gentlemen present 
again burst forth, and was continued 
for some minutes, during which time 
the noble Premier walked across the 
platform, and, after bowing repeatedly 
in acknowledgment of the plaudits by 
which he was greeted, took a seat by 
the side of Earl Granville, on the left 
of the platform, every eye-still fixed 
upon him. 

The Princess of Wales entered the 
Senate-house shortly before 3 o’clock, 
accompanied by Col. the Hon. Jas. Mac- 
donald and Lady Affleck (the wife of the 
Rev. Dr. Whewell, the Master of Trinity.) 
Her Royal Highness had changed her 
travelling costume, which was entirely 
of black, and now, though the robe and 
bonnet were of that colour, wore a light- 
coloured mantle. The entire house rose 
as her Royal Highness walked to her 
seat, and cheer upon cheer came, not 
only from the undergraduates, but from 
the entire assemblage, during which 
time her Royal Highness stood gazing 
at the novel scene, and gently inclining 
in acknowledgment of the plaudits. In 
a few minutes afterwards the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Cambridge ar- 
rived, accompanied by Lord Harris. 
The applause which had greeted his 
Royal Highness’s consort was redoubled 
as he entered, and for some minutes the 
building rang again with the shouts 
uttered from all quarters. Silence was 
at length restored, and was then broken 
by some one calling out, “Three cheers 
for the Queen”—a mark of loyalty 
which was enthusiastically responded 
to, and was acknowledged by the Prince 
of Wales, who rose and bowed repeatedly. 
Cheers were again given for Denmark, 
and the name of the Duke of Cambridge 
was received with great cordiality. 
“Prussia” and “Austria” were both 
groaned at with great earnestness, but 
a cry which immediately succeeded of 
“Three cheers for the baby”—evidently 
an afterthought, and intended for’ his 
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Royal Highness Albert Victor of Wales 
—caused considerable laughter, and 
drew smiles from his Royal Highness’s 
parents. The Prince of Wales was at 
this time seated on the right of the 
Chancellor, with the Princess of Wales 
and the Duke of Cambridge, and, as 
well as the Royal Duke, wore the scarlet 
robes of a doctor over a general’s uni- 
form. The Prince advanced, when his 
hand was taken by the Public Orator, 
who presented him to the Chancellor, 
and the honorary degree was conferred 
on his Royal Highness in the customary 
manner, and also on the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, Earl Spencer, Lord Harris, Lord 
Alfred Hervey, and General Knollys. 
The proceedings closed at 4 o’clock, 
when the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and the Duke of Cambridge returned to 
the Sovereign’s apartments. At half- 
past 6 o’clock the Vice-Chancellor (Dr. 
Cookson) and Mrs. Cookson had the 
honour of entertaining at dinner in the 
hall of Peterhouse their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and a distinguished company. 
In the evening there was a performance 
by the members of the A.D.C., at which 
their Royal Highnesses were present. 
On Friday the Prince and Princess 
of Wales attended King’s College Chapel 
at 11 o’clock, and afterwards proceeded 
to the Senate-house, when degrees were 
conferred on the following distinguished 
persons :—Earl Granville, the Duke of 
Manchester, Earl Stanhope, the Earl 
of Carnarvon, Viscount Eversley, Vis- 
count Palmerston, Lord Leigh, Sir E. 
B. Lytton, Sir Page Wood, Sir C. East- 
lake, Dean Stanley, Mr. Beresford Hope, 
Dr. Watson, Professor Hoffman, and 
Professor Wheatstone. The ceremony 
being over, the Royal party took their 
departure from the house amidst the 
most vehement cheering, which was 
taken up by the crowds outside, and 
continued almost unbroken along the 
line of route to King’s College. Here 
they partook of luncheon. Upwards of 
a hundred guests sat down, the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, and 
Gent. Mac. 1864, Vor, IT. 
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Lord Palmerston wearing their scarlet 
gowns. At 3 o’clock the Prince, the 
Duke of Cambridge, Lord Palmerston, 
Earl Granville, Earl of Carnarvon, and 
Earl Spencer left the banquet-hall, and 
sauntered slowly across the lawn, ac- 
companied by the Princess and the 
Duchess of Manchester. The Princess 
wore a white bonnet and black silk 
dress. A few minutes afterwards a 
splendid eight-oared galley, decorated 
with roses, and the brilliant silk colours 
of the college to which she belonged 
flying at her stern, shot from beneath 
Clare bridge, and passed in splendid 
style before the Royal party and hun- 
dreds of spectators who lined the route 
on either side. Then followed another, 
equally well handled and with its full- 
dress colours flying. Another and an- 
other succeeded, until the whole four- 
teen boats of the University had passed. 
After having passed, they returned in 
the same order, and drew up abreast of 
the tent, and at a signal they, with 
beautiful precision, stood up in their 
boats, and, raising their oars, sent forth 
peal after peal of cheers. The Royal 
party then entered their carriages, and 
proceeded across Clare bridge to St. 
John’s, to a grand horticultural féte. 
Here a large and fashionable assemblage 
awaited their arrival. They were heartily 
cheered, and after examining the mag- 
nificent show, the prizes were delivered 
to the different competitors. 

The duty of entertaining the newly- 
created Doctors and other distinguished 
visitors was undertaken by Caius Col- 
lege. About 140 sat down to dinner, 
and the company included the Duke 
of Rutland, Duke and Duchess of Man- 
chester, Earl Granville, Marquis Camden, 
Marquis of Hartington, Lord and Lady 
Spencer, Lord and Lady Hardwicke and 
Lady Agneta Yorke, &. At half-past 
7 o’clock a second series of performances 
was given by the members of the A.D.C., 
with a success not inferior to that at- 
tained on the previous evening; and at 
10 o’clock the demonstration at Cam- 
bridge in honour of their Royal High- 
nesses culminated in the ball given by 

) 
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Trinity College. On Friday night what 
for the sake of distinction may be called 
the public portion of the visit to Cam- 
bridge ended. 

Shortly after 11 o’clock on Saturday, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, with 
many members of their suite, escorted 
by the Duke of Manchester’s Mounted 
Rifles, drove over to Madingley Hall, 
the residence of Lady King, where the 
Prince resided during his undergraduate 
days at Cambridge. Here the Duke of 
Manchester’s corps were put through 
a series of evolutions before the royal 
party. The Prince and Princess and 
the rest of the party then returned to 
Magdalene College, and took luncheon 
with the Master. At the railway sta- 
tion every preparation was made to re- 
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ceive the Prince and Princess. A special 
train, to which was attached an elegant 
saloon carriage built by the Great 
Eastern Company, moved into the sta- 
tion a little after 3 o’clock, and at half- 
past 3 distant hurrahs and booming of 
eannon indicated the approach of the 
Prince and Princess, and a few minutes 
afterwards they made their appearance 
on the platform. They were received 
with a royal salute, the band of the 
volunteers playing the first bar of “God 
save the Queen.” The train then moved 
out of the-station, amidst the most 
vehement cheers and waving of hands 
and handkerchiefs. The Duke and 
Duchess of Manchester and the Earl 
and Lady Spencer accompanied the royal 
pair to London. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





EccLEsIASTICAL. 

May 24. Congé d’élire ordered to pass the 
Great Seal, empowering the Dean and Chapter 
of the Cathedral Church of Peterborough to 
elect a Bishop of that see, the same being void 
by the death of Dr. George Davys, late Bishop 
thereof; the Very Rev. Francis Jeune, D.C.L., 
Dean of the Cathedral Church of Lincoln, re- 
commended to be by them elected Bishop of 
the said see of Peterborough. 


Civit, Nava, anp MrtiTary. 


At the Court at Balmoral, May 24. The 
Queen, as Sovereign of the Most Noble Order 
of the Garter, has been graciously pleased, by 
letters patent under her Royal Sign Manual 
and the Great Seal of the Order, to dispense 
with all the statutes and regulations usually 
observed in regard to installation, and to give 
and grant unto George Granville William, 
Duke of Sutherland, and George William 
Frederick, Marquis of Ailesbury, Knights of 
the said Most Noble Order, and invested with 
the ensigns thereof, full power and authority 
to exercise all rights and privileges belonging 
to a Knight Companion of the said Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, in as full and ample a 
manner as if they had been formally installed, 
any decree, rule, or usage to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

May 27. The Hon. Richard Edwardes, now 


Secretary to H.M.’s Legation at Madrid, to be 
H.M.’s Chargé d’Affaires and Consul-General 
to the Republic of Venezuela. 

The Hon. William Augustus Curzon Bar- 
rington, now Attaché to H.M.’s Embassy at 
Vienna, to be a Third Secretary in H.M.’s 
Diplomatic Service. 

Senor Don Jorge Guillermo Ewen approved 
of as Consul-General in the United Kingdom 
for the Republic of Costa Rica. 

Denis Donohoe, esq., now H.M.’s Consul 
at Buffalo, to be H.M.’s Consul at New 
Orleans. 

Thomas Fellowes Reade, esq., now H.M.’s 
Consul at Tangier, to be H.M.’s Consul at 
Cairo. 

Horace Philips White, esq., now British 
Vice-Consul in Cyprus, to be H.M.’s Consul at 
Tangier. 

Dominic Ellis Colnaghi, esq., now H.M.’s 
Consul at Corsica, to be H.M.’s Consul in 
Cyprus. 

Edward Smallwood, esq., to be H.M.’s Con- 
sul in Corsica. 

James Zohrab, esq., now British Consul at 
Mostar, to be H.M.’s Consul at Berdiansk. 

May 31. Sir Richard Graves MacDonnell, 
Knt. and C.B., to be Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Province of Nova Scotia. 

James Watson Sheriff, esq., to be President 
and Senior Member of the Executive Council 
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of the Island of Nevis; and John McDonell 
and James Mill, esqrs., to be Members of the 
Council of the Island of Grenada. 

June 3. Joseph Hume Burnley, esq., now 
Secretary to H.M.’s Legation at Berne, to be 
Secretary to H.M.’s Legation at Copenhagen. 

Horace Rumbold, esq., now Secretary to 
H.M.’s Legation at Athens, to be Secretary to 
H.M.’s Legation at Berne. 

Edward Robert Lytton, esq., now Secretary 
to H.M.’s Legation at Copenhagen, to be Se- 
cretary to H.M.’s Legation at Athens. 

June7. Miss Florence Catherine Seymour 
to be one of the Maids of Honour in Ordinary 
to her Majesty, in the room of the Hon. Lucy 
Caroline Lyttelton, resigned. 

Major-Gen. William Marcus Coghlan, of the 
Royal Artillery, sometime Political Resident 
and Commandant at Aden, to be an Ordinary 
Member of the Civil Division of the Second 
Class, or Knights Commanders of the Most 
Honourable Order of the Bath. 

Hon. William Stuart, now Secretary to 
H.M.’s Legation at Washington, to be Secre- 
tary to H.M.’s Embassy at Constantinople. 

Ainslie Grant Duff, esq., now Attaché to 
H.M.’s Embassy at St. Petersburgh, to be a 
Third Secretary in H.M.’s Diplomatic Service. 

Don Enrique Fox approved of as Vice- 
Consul at Plymouth for the Republic of Gua- 
temala. 

June 10. At the Court at Windsor, the 10th 
day of June,—Present, the Queen’s Most Ex- 
cellent Majesty in Council,—Her Majesty in 
Council was this day pleased, on a representa- 
tion of the Lords of the Committee of Council 
on Education, to order that H.M.’s Assistant- 
Inspectors of Schools should have the rank 
and title of H.M.’s Inspectors of School 

The Rev. Charles Francis Routledge, B.A., 
of King’s College, Cambridge ; the Rev. Chas. 
William King, M.A., of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford ; the Rev. Geo. French, M.A., of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge; and the Rev. W. F. 
Tregarthen, of King’s College, London, to be 
four of H.M.’s I 's of School 

John Budd Phear, esq., barrister-at-law, to 
be a Judge of the High Court of Judicature at 
Fort William in Bengal. 
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June 14, The honour of Knighthood con- 
ferred upon William Shee, esq., one of the 
Judges of H.M.’s Court of Queen’s Bench. 

Sir Robert Anstruther, bart., to be Lieut. 
and Sheriff-Principal of the shire of Fife, in 
the room of James Hay Erskine Wemyss, esq., 
deceased. 

Charles William Franks, esq., to be Colonial 
Treasurer for the colony of British Columbia. 

Sidney Smith Saunders, esq., now H:M.’s 
Consul at Alexandria, to be H.M.’s Consul- 
General in the Ionian Islands. 

George E. Stanley, esq., now H.M.’s Consul 
at Jeddah, to be H.M.’s Consul at Alexandria. 

The Hon. Berkeley Wodehouse to be H.M.’s 
Consul in Zante. 

Charles Sebright, esq., to be H.M.’s Consul 
in Cephalonia. 

Don Miguel Suarez y Giianes, approved of 
as Vice-Consul at Sierra Leone for H.M. the 
Queen of Spain. 

Capt. William Roberts approved of as Con- 
sul at Glasgow for the Republic of Haiti. 

June 17. The Hon. Lionel Sackville Sack- 
ville West, now Secretary to H.M.’s Legation 
at Turin, to be Secretary to H.M.’s Legation 
at Madrid. 

Edward Herries, esq., now Secretary to 
H.M.’s Legation at Lisbon, to be Secretary to 
#H.M.’s Legation at Turin. 

The Hon. William Gordon Cornwallis Eliot, 
Secretary to H.M.’s late Legation at Rio 
Janeiro, to be Secretary to H.M.’s Legation at 
Lisbon. 

Joseph Hume Burnley, esq., now Secretary 
to H.M.’s Legation at Copenhagen, to be Se- 
cretary to H.M.’s Legation at Washington. 

Alexander Bower St. Clair, esq., now a Se- 
cond Secretary in H.M.’s Diplomatic Service, 
to be H.M~s Consul at Varna. 

Mr. William Scholey approved of as Consul 
in London for the Republic of Bolivia. 


MEMBER RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT, 


May 27. City of Gloucester —John Joseph 
Powell, esq., of St. George’s-terr., Regent’s- 
park, London, Recorder of the Borough of 
Wolverhampton. 





BIRTHS. 


April 12. At Morar, Gwalior, the wife of 
Capt. De Vic F. Carey, R.A., a dau. 

April 14. At Darjeeling, the wife of Major 
A. H. Paterson, a dau. 

April 17, At Nassick, Bombay, the wife of 
John Quentin Davies, esq., Lieut. Bombay 
Staff Corps, a son. 

April 19, At Ninee Tal, N.W.P., India, the 
wife of Capt. C. S. Thomason, R.E., a son. 

April 21. At Calcutta, the wife of Lieut.- 


Col. H. Landon Thuillier, R.A., and Surveyor- 
General of India, a son. 

April 22. At Burnfoot, Ootacamund, the 
wife of R. Wellesley Barlow, esq., Madras 
C.S., a son. 

April 25. At Colaba, Bombay, the wife of 
Capt. Crockett, commanding H.M.S. ** Semi-~ 
ramis,” a dau. 

At Peshawur, Punjaub, the wife of Capt. W. 
C. B. Ryan, 41st Regt. N.I., a son. 
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April 27. At Constantinople, the wife of 
Major E. C. Gordon, R.E., a dau. 

April 29. At Belgaum, the wife of Charles 
G. H. Ross, esq., 2nd Grenadiers, a dau. 

May1. At Caleutta, the wife of George 
Bright, esq., B.C.S., a son. 

May 4. At Nynee Tal, the Hon. Mrs. Robert 
Drummond, a son. 

May 5. At Montreal, the wife of Major R. 
Dillon, 30th Regt., a dau. 

May7. At Allahabad, the wife of William 
Chicheley Plowden, esq., Bengal C.S., a dau. 

May 15. At Aden, the wife of Capt. Edmund 
Davidson Smith, 95th Regt., a dau. 

May 17. At Gibraltar, the wife of Charles 
Morgan, esq., 2nd Battalion Royal Welsh Fusi- 
liers, a dau. 

At Sandgate, the wife of Col. Geo. Bucknall 
Shakespear, R.A., a son. 

At Minehead, the wife of Gilbert Wray Elliot, 
esq., of the Bombay C.S., a dau. 

May 18. At Ireland Island, Bermuda, the 
wife of William A. Stone, esq., of H.M.’s Royal 
Naval Establishment, a dau. 

May 19. At Hauteville, Guernsey, the wife 
of Col. McGee, a dau. 

May 20. At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. 
Bache Wright Harvey, a dau. 

At College-green, Worcester, the wife of the 
Rev. Maurice Day, M.A., Head Master of the 
Cathedral School, a dau. 

At Leamington Hastings, Warwickshire, 
the wife of the Rev. Degge Wilmot Sitwell, 
a dau. 

May 22. In Priory-road, Kilburn, the wife 
of Sir H. 8S. Parkes, K.C.B., H.B.M.’s Consul, 
Shanghai, a dau. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, the wife of Col. W. 
H. C. Wellesley, a dau. 

At Clifton, Bristol, the wife of Major Sand- 
with, H.M.’s Bombay Staff Corps, a son. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Lieut.-Col. R. 
Herbert Gall, a dau. 

At Salisbury, the wife of the Rev. H. R. 
Whelpton, M.A., a dau. 

At the Rectory, Drayton Bassett, Tamworth, 
the wife of the Rev. Augustus Browne, a dau. 

At Derby, the wife of Capt. Chas. Yelverton 
Balguy, a son. 

At the Parsonage, Wangford, Suffolk, the 
wife of the Rev. Wm. Henry Leman Ewen, 
a dau. 

May 23. At Conon-house, Ross-shire, Lady 
Mackenzie of Gairloch, prematurely, a dau. 

At Lyme Regis, the wife of Charles George 
Elers, esq., a dau. 

At Preswylfa, Neath, Glamorganshire, the 
wife of Capt. Herrick Augustus Palmer, a son. 

May 24. In the Minster Precincts, Peter- 
borough, the wife of the Rev. F. A. S. Mar- 
shall, a dau. 

At St. Barnabas’ Parsonage, Kensington, 
Mrs. Francis Hessey, a dau. 

At Haigh Parsonage, the wife of the Rev. 
John Aldworth, a son. 

At Honington, Suffolk, the wife of the Rev. 
8. D. Brownjohn, a dau. 
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May 25. In Dover-st., the Countess of Mex- 
borough, a dau. 

At Queen’s-gate-terr., the Hon. Mrs. Chas. 
Du Cane, a son and heir. 

In Chester-sq., the wife of James R. Walker, 
esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Shot-hail, Barbados, the wife of Col. A. 
Ross, Commanding R.E., a son. 

At Homerton Parsonage, London, the wife 
of the Rev. John Godding, a son. 

At Barton-house, Canterbury, the wife of 
Capt. Augustus H, King, Royal Horse Artil- 
lery, a dau. 

At Tunbridge Wells, the wife of the Rev. R. 
Fowler, a son. 

May 26. In Oakley-st., Chelsea, the wife 
of the Rev. R. Frederick L. Blunt, a dau. 

At Greenlaw-house, Kirkcudbrightshire, the 
wife of D. A. Gordon, esq., of Culvennan (late 
Rifle Brigade), a son. 

At St. Paul’s School, the wife of the Rey. 
John Kempthorne, a son, 

At the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, the wife 
of Capt. Inglis, R.E., a son. 

In Hamilton-terr., St, John’s-wood, the wife 
of Capt. Constable, H.M.’s late Indian Navy, 
a son. 

At Richmond, Surrey, the wife of H. A. R. 
Alexander, esq., Bengal C.S., a son. 

At Exmouth, the wife of the Rev. Havilland 
de Sausmarez, a dau. 

At Belsize-park, Hampstead, the wife of the 
Rev. W. H. Foy, a son. 

May 27. The Hon. Mrs. Frederick Fitz- 
maurice, a dau. 

At Dolforgan, the wife of R. P. Long, esq., 
M.P., a dau. 

At Sheerness, the wife of Capt. Morton Eden, 
R.A., a dau. 

At Chacombe Priory, Banbury, the wife of 
Major Cornwallis, a son. 

In Gloucester-pl., Portman-sq., the wife of 
Capt. Arthur Burnand, a son. 

At Hollington-house, East Woodhay, Hants., 
the wife of the Rev. Nicholas J. Ridley, a son. 

At Broxwood-court, Herefordshire, the wife 
of R. P. Cox, esq., a son. 

At St. Peter’s Parsonage, North Shields, the 
wife of the Rev. Herbert Hicks, a son. 

May 28, At the Lodge, Great Malvern, Lady 
Lambert, a son. 

In Bryanston-sq., the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Edward Cooper, a son and dau. 

At Clifton, the wife of Lieut.-Col. C. F. 
Le Hardy, a dau. 

In Blandford-sq., the wife of D. E. Colnaghi, 
esq., H.B.M.’s Consul in Cyprus, a dau. 

At Limerick, the wife of Capt. G. Spaight, 
late 9th Regt., a son. 

May 29. In Montagu-sq., W., the wife of 
Capt. Aug. Warren, 78th Highlanders, a son. 

At Southsea, the wife of the Rev. 8. Beal, 
R.N., a dau. 

At Sampford Peverell Rectory, the wife of 
Capt. Rendall, a dau. 

At North Camp, Aldershot, the wife of Capt. 
Every, 75th Regt., a dau. 
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May 30, In Wilton-cresc., the Lady Burghley, 
a dau. 

At Beech Wood, Dublin, the Hon. Mrs. Far- 
rell, a son. 

At the Rectory, Cranham, Essex, the wife of 
the Rev. Charles Rew, a dau. 

At Coolmore, Ballyshannon, the wifeof Capt. 
J. G. Tredennick, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Abbotsley, Huntingdonshire, 
the wife of the Rev. J. D. Gray, a dau. 

May 31. At Cambridge-terr., Hyde-park, 
the wife of Major James Hastings Toone, a dau. 

At Beverstone Rectory, Gloucestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. Edward McLorg, a son. 

At Southend, the wife of W. Lyte Stradling, 
esq., of Roseville, Chilton Polden, and of the 
Inner Temple, a son. 

At East Witton, near Bedale, the wife of the 
Rev. Edmund Green, a dau. 

In Harley-street, the wife of De P. de Pen- 
theny O’Kelly, esq., 17th Lancers, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Layer Breton, the wife of 
the Rev. Wm. Blow, M.A., a dau. 

In the Precinct, Rochester, the wife of the 
Rev. W. Eycott Martin, Minor Canon of the 
Cathedral, a dau. 

At Innergellie, N.B., the wife of the Rev. 
F. G. Sandys-Lumsdaine, a son. 

June 1. At Tottenham, the wife of Francis 
Cuthbertson, M.A., late Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, Second Master of 
the City of London School, a dau. 

At Whitchurch, Glamorganshire, the wife of 
the Rev. Cyril Stacey, a dau. 

At Plymouth, the wife of Capt. F. A. Anley, 
R.A., @ son. 

At Alderney, the wife of Capt. Sandilands, 
R.A., a son. 

At Fredericton, New Brunswick, the wife 
of Capt. Moody, A.D.C., late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, a dau. 

June 2. At Thurlbear, the wife of the Rev. 
W. Lance, a son. 

At Madresfield Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
G. S. Munn, a dau. 

At the Camp, Colchester, the wife of Captain 
J.J. Mathew, 5th Fusiliers, a dau. 

June 3. At West-hill, Jersey, the wife of 
Colonel C. H. Delamain, C.B., a son. 

At Rome, the Baroness de Riederer, dau. of 
Col. Sir William and Lady Davison, a son. 

In Blomfield-road, Maida-hill, the wife of 
Capt. Horace P. Batcheler, late 73rd Regt., 
a dau. 

At Upper Norwood, the wife of Capt. Jones 
Parry, of Tyllwyd, Cardiganshire, a dau. 

June 4. In St. George’s-pl., Hyde-park- 
corner, Lady Southampton, a dau. 

At Sandhurst, the wife of Capt. C. C. Chesney, 
R.E., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. James Leonard Fish, 
a son. 

At Bartlow, Cambs., the wife of Reginald 
Calvert, esq., 11th P.A.O. Hussars, a son. 

At Biddleston, Northumberland, the wife of 
Walter Selby, esq., a dau. 

June 5. At Raglan Barracks, Devonport, 
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the wife of Major Connor, Ist Batt. 2nd Queen’s 
Royal Regt., a dau. 

At Christ Church, Oxford, the wife of the 
Rev. Canon Shirley, a son. 

At Richmond, the wife of Lieut.-Col. John 
Davenport Shakespear, a son and heir. 

At Peterborough, the wife of Capt. Kettle- 
well, H.M.’s Bombay Staff Corps, a dau. 

At West Heslerton, York, the wife of the 
Rev. Samuel Wimbush, a son. 

At'Edgbaston, the wife of the Rev. J.-C. 
Blissard, a son. 

At Friesthorp Rectory, Lincolnshire, the 
wife of the Rev. David Erskine Dewar, a dau. 

At St. Julian’s, Malta, the wife of the Rev. 
W. H. Dalton, Malta Protestant College, a 
dau. 

June6. At Aldershot, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Grey, 37th Regt., a dau. 

At Huntley-hall, the wife of the Rev. George 
Mather, a son. 

At Cobham Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
E. H. Loring, a dau. 

At Manchester, the wife of Henry E. Roscoe, 
esq., F.R.S., a son. 

At the Lyons, Montgomery, the wife of the 
Rev. Loftus Gray, a dau. 

June7. At Plymouth, the wife of Capt. R. 
Hawkins Risk, R.N., of Holyhead, a son. 

At the Rectory, Manewden, Suffolk, the wife 
of the Rev. H. K. Creed, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Fillongley, Warwickshire, 
the wife of the Rev. Joseph L. Morris, a son. 

At Twickenham, the wife of the Rev. James 
Twining, Rector of Little Casterton, a dau. 

June 8. In Westbourne-terr., Hyde-park, 
the Hon. Mrs. Henry Noel, a son. 

At the Court, Wellington, Somerset, the wife 
of Thomas Fox, esq., a son. 

At Walmer, the wife of Capt. Spencer, 2nd 
Queen’s Royals, a dau. 

At Castle Church, near Stafford, the wife of 
the Rev. S. J. G. Fraser, H.M.’s Inspector of 
Schools, a son. 

June 9. In Bruton-st., the Countess For- 
tescue, a dau. 

At Paris, the wife of G. H. Bengough, esq., 
of the Ridge, Gloucestershire, a dau. 

At Modbury Vicarage, Devon, the wife of 
the Rev. G. C. Green, a dau. 

At the Manor-house, St. Nicholas, Glamor- 
ganshire, the wife of Lewis Knight Bruce, 
esq., & son. 

June 10. In Warwick-sq., the Lady Hen- 
rietta D’Eyncourt, a dau. 

At Swinton, near Rotherham, the wife of 
Major E. B. Cooke, a dau. 

At Hanbury Mount, Bromsgrove, the wife 
of W. Filmer Gregory, esq., Lieut. R.N., a dau. 

At Stone-pk., Kent, the wife of Thomas 
Bevan, esq., a dau. 

June ll, At La Folie, Jersey, the wife of 
Col. Reginald Edward Knatchbull, R.A., a son. 

At Southsea, the wife of Capt. E. J. Upton, 
26th Cameronians, a son. 

At Holkham Vicarage, Norfolk, the wife of 
the Rev. Alexander Napier, of twin sons. 
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June 12. At Queen’s-gate, Hyde-park, the 
Lady Isabella Schuster, a dau. 

At Meanwood-pk., Leeds, the Hon. Mrs. 
William Beckett Denison, a dau. 

In Ebury-st., the wife of Col. Guise, V.C., 
a dau. 

At Radley Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
Robert Gibbings,-a dau. 

At Pembroke Dock, the wife of Capt. Mon- 
tagu Barton, 85th Regt., a son. 

At Enfield, the wife of Commander James 
A. Heathcote, late H.M.I.N., a son. 

June 13. At Rutland-gate, the Lady Alfred 
Spencer Churchill, a dau. 

At Dogmersfield Rectory, Hampshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Cunningham Foot, Rector of 
Dogmersfield, a son. 

At Manor-house, Burton Bradstock, the wife 
of John Groves, esq., 18th Hussars, a dau. 

At Bideford, North Devon, the wife of Capt. 
Twynam, late Indian Navy, a son. 

At Heytesbury, the wife of the Rev. R. G. 
Mead, a son. 

June 14. At Southgate-hill, Winchester, the 
wife of the Rev. J. T, Houssemayne du Boulay, 
Assistant Master of Winchester College, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. R. W. Hiley, of Thor- 
parch Grange, a son. 

June 15. At Warblington Rectory, Hants., 
the wife of Capt. W. B. Fellowes, a dau. 

At Claybrooke-hall, Lutterworth, the wife 
of H. Sholto Douglas, esq., a dau. 
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At the Rectory, Loughton, the wife of the 
Rev. John Whitaker Maitland, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. C. W. Ross, Greetham 
Rectory, a son. 

June 16. At the Rectory, Wordsley, the 
wife of the Rev. R. B. Girdlestone, a son. 

At Corfe Parsonage, Taunton, the wife of the 
Rev. Alexander Colvin Ainslie, a son. 

At Duddon-hall, the wife of Maj. Rawlinson, 
late 12th Lancers, a son. 

At Langleigh, Ilfracombe, the wife of Lieut. 
Frederic Williams, R.N., a son. 

June 17. At West Lulworth, the wife of the 
Rev. William Gildea, Rector of the southern 
parish, a son. 

June 18. In Portman- 
Abercromby, a dau. 

At Downshire-hill, Hampstead, the wife of 
W. 8. Paterson, esq., B.C.S., a dau. 

At Nayland Parsonage, Suffolk, the wife of 
the Rev. J. T. Brown, a son. 

June 19. In Gloucester-terr., Hyde-park- 
gardens, the wife of Henry Bonham-Carter, 
esq., a dau. 

June 20. At Wimbledon, the wife of the 
Hon. Charles Edward Hobart, a son. 

At Vicarage-gardens, Kensington, the Hon. 
Mrs. D. J. Monson, a son. 

At Dover, the wife of Major Rae, a dau. 

At Laleham, Chertsey, the wife of the Rev. 
M. H. Buckland, a son. 


+» the Hon. Lady 
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Feb. 27. At Umballa, Major Andrew Hugh 
Bogle, Royal (Bengal) Horse Artillery, to 
Frances, second dau. of Major-Gen. Nathaniel 
Jones, H.M.’s Indian Forces. 

March 1. At St. John’s Cathedral, Hong- 
kong, Augustus Williams Henry Atkinson, 
Lieut. 99th Regt., A.D.C. and Private Secre- 
tary to Sir Hercules Robinson, Governor of 
Hongkong, to Pauline Rives, eldest dau. of 
Wm. C. Hunter, esq., of New York. 

April 5. At Mussoorie, N.W.P., India, the 
Rev. A. D. Nicolson, Chaplain of Mussoorie 
and Dehra Dhoon, to Charlotte, widow of F. 
Browne, esq., H.M.’s Inspector of Schools, 
Punjab, and dau. of the late Capt. T. Has- 
lam, H.M.’s Indian Army. 

April 14. At St. Peter’s, Fort William, Cal- 
cutta, Capt. Francis 8. Cherry, 4th Madras 
Light Cavalry, fourth son of Col. Cherry, com- 
manding same corps, to Emily Marion, third 
dau. of Joseph Lobb, esq., J.P., &c., of South- 
ampton. 

At St. George’s Cathedral, Cape Town, Chas. 
Neumann, second son of the Rev. R. D. Thomas, 
Incumbent of Christ Church, Chester, to Ellen 
Hamilton, youngest dau. of John Ross, esq., 
Mount Nelson. 

At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, William, 


only son of Wm. Sowerby, esq., of Messing- 
ham-hall, Lincolnshire, to Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the late Richard Newnham, esq. 

April 19. At Peshawur, Juhn R. Oliver, 
esq., Lieut. Royal Horse Artillery, to Georgina 
Fanny, dau. of the late G. M. Harrison, esq., 
of Standground, Huntingdonshire. 

April 30. At Christ Church, Simla, Col. F. 
Peyton, 98th Regt., to Louisa, youngest dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Geo. Weyland Moseley, 
C.B., Bengal Army. 

May 3. At Holy Trinity, Messingham, Lin- 
colnshire, John, third son of Luke Bland, esq., 
of Caenby, in that county, to Mary Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Wm. Sowerby, esq., of Messing- 
ham-hall. 

May 10. At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., the Rev. 
J. M. Nisbet, Vicar of Ramsgate, to Laura, 
second dau. of Henry Kingscote, esq., of 
Eaton-place. 

At St. Saviour’s, Jersey, Fred. Blair Staples, 
esq., Ceylon Rifle Regt., son of H. J. Staples, 
esq., late of the Ceylon Civil Service, to Julia 
Mary Wilhelmina, dau. of the late James G. 
Waller, esq., of Lower Norwood, Surrey. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Francis Forbes 
Atkinson, esq., of H.M.’s 45th Regt., youngest 
son of the Rev. T. D. Atkinson, Vicar of 
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Rugeley and Rural Dean, to Nona Woodhouse, 
eldest dau. of James W. Braine, esq., of Hert- 
ford-street, Mayfair. 

May 12. At Brighouse, Yorkshire, John P. 
Seddon, esq., of Park-street, Westminster, to 
Margaret, elder dau. of the late Joseph Barber, 
esq. 
At St. Goran, Cornwall, 8. H. Dickerson, esq., 
Assistant-Surgeon R.A., to Mary, only dau. 
of the Rev. D. Jenkins, Vicar of St. Goran. 

At St. Leonard’s, Major Henry C. Roberts, of 
H.M.’s Bengal Army, to Jane, second surviving 
dau. of the late John Berkley, esq., of Paignton, 
Devonshire. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., Nelson, third 
son of the late Rev. Philip Ward, Vicar of Ten- 
terden, to Jessey, youngest dau. of Geo. Bird, 
esq., of Edgware-road. 

May 16. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Henry Cridland, esq., to Caroline Locke, widow 
of Frederick John Morris, esq., Bengal C.S., 
and only surviving dau. of the late Bonamy 
Dobree, esq., of Broad Sanctuary, Governor 
of the Bank of England. 

At Brooke, Norfolk, John Corbett, esq., Capt. 
R.N., of Aston-hall, Salop, to Georgina Grace, 
eldest dau. of Geo. Holmes, esq., of Brooke. 

At Brighton, the Rev. A. B. Alexander, B.A. 
Curate of St. John’s, Redhill, and younger son 
of the late Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem, to 
Marianne Augusta, eldest dau. of the late 
Geo. Gay, esq., of Biddlesden-pk., Bucks. 

At Stevenage, the Rev. Robert Marriott Free- 
man, Incumbent of High Leigh Chapelry, Che- 
shire, to Frances Harriet, third dau. of the 
Rev. Canon Blomfield, Rector of Stevenage, 
Herts. 

May 18. At Colton, the Rev. Thos. Hale, 
M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Belper, 
to Louisa, second dau. of T. B. Horsfall, esq., 
M.P., of Bellamour-hall, Staffordshire. 

May 19. At Hawkhurst, Kent, Wm. James 
Herschel, esq., H.M.’s Bengal C.S., eldest son 
of Sir John F. W. Herschel, bart., of Colling- 
wood, Hawkhurst, to Anne Emma Haldane, 
youngest dau. of the late Alfred Hardcastle, 
esq., of Hatcham-house, Surrey. 

Alfred Ritchie, esq., of Stroud, Gloucester- 
shire, to Augusta Charlotte, eldest dau. of the 
late Capt. Charles John Cheshyre Drury, for- 
merly of the 32nd Regt. 

At Terrington St. Clement’s, Norfolk, the 
Rey. Hugh Pigot, Vicar of Wisbeach St. Mary, 
Cambridgeshire, to Dorothea Harriette, fifth 
dau. of the Rev. T. T. Upwood, of Lovell’s- 
hall, Terrington, and Vicar of the parish. 

At Northill, Beds., the Rev. A. Sidney Pott, 
Rector of Northill, and youngest son of the 
late Charles Pott, esq., of Freelands, Kent, to 
Gladys Games Portrey, youngest dau. of the 
late Howell Jones Williams, esq., of Coity 
Mawr, Breconshire, and of Harriett his wife, of 
the Grange, near Biggleswade, Beds. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the Rev. Francis 
Sterry, to Augusta Emily, dau. of Hastings 
Nath. Middleton, esq., of Bradford Peverell, 
Dorset. 
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At St. James’s, Paddington, Evelyn Arthur 
Rich, 34th Regt., to Agnes, widow of Capt. G. 
R. Pratt Barlow, R,N.I. 

At Knaresborough, Robert Seymour Ormsby, 
esq., Capt. Sligo Rifles, only son of Robert 
Ormsby, esq., Dublin, to Annie Elizabeth, only 
dau. of Dr. Beaumont, Knaresborough, Yorksh. 

At Houghton-le-Spring, Rowland V. Betty, 
esq., 2nd Dragoon Guards, to Lydia Mary, 
elder dau. of the late J. S. Green, esq., of 
Houghton-le-Spring, Durham. 

May 21, At Wethersfield, Essex, Charles, 
second son of Sir John Page Wood, bart., Rec- 
tor of St. Peter’s-upon-Cornhill, and Vicar of 
Cressing, Essex, to Minna, dau. of the late 
Thomas White, esq., of the Manor-house, 
Wethersfield, and Berechurch-hall, Colchester. 

At the Abbey Church, Bath, Robert Ander- 
son, esq., 37th Foot, youngest son of the late 
James Anderson, esq., of High Holm, Ren- 
frewshire, to Ellen, only dau. of Charles Long- 
croft, esq., of Llanina, Cardiganshire, 

May 23. At St. Paul’s Church, Malta, Henry 
J. Oliver, esq., H.M.’s 22nd Regiment, to 
Frances, only dau. of the late Capt. Graves, 
R.N. 

At Whitby, the Rev. George Gibson, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, youngest son of 
the late Charles Gibson, esq., of Quernmore- 
park, Lancashire, to Mary Loy, widow of the 
Rev. William Keene. 

May 24. At St.George’s, Hanover-square, 
Thomas George Symons, esq., of Mynde-park, 
Herefordshire, to Mary Hayley, only surviving 
child of the late Rev. Thomas Edward Allen, 
Chaplain H.E.I.C.S. Bengal, and granddau. of 
the late Sir Henry Maturin Farrington, bart., 
of Heavitree, Exeter. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the Rev. William 
Monro Wollaston, Vicar of Merton, Oxon, Fel- 
low and late Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford, 
to Constance Sophia, dau. of the late James 
MacGregor, esq., formerly M.P. for Sandwich. 

At Bishopwearmouth, W. J. Young, esq., of 
Ryhope-house, near Sunderland, only son of 
Joseph Young, esq., J.P., of Hartford-house, 
Northumberland, to Mary Frances, eldest dau. 
of C. M. Webster, esq., of Pallion-hall, co. 
Durham, J.P. and D.L. of the same county. 

At St. Pancras, Captain Strickland, Ist Regt. 
Warwickshire Militia, of Warwick, and of 
Tynewydd, Bangor, co. Cardigan, to Frances 
Annie, eldest dau. of Frederick Pattison, esq., 
of Montagu-pl., Russell-sq., niece of Major 
Pattison, of Willenhall, near Coventry. 

May 26. At St. Mark’s, Jersey, Capt. George 
A. C. Brooker, R.N., to Emma Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of William de Lara Tupper, esq., of Rio 
de Janeiro. 

At St. Oswald’s Church, Chester, the Rev. 
Ferdinand Cecil Hope Grant, B.A., younger son 
of Francis Grant, esq., R.A., to Frances Maria, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. T. Eaton, Canon 
Residentiary of Chester, and Rector of West 
Kirby. 

At Micheldever, Hants., the Rev. Percy An- 
drews, Curate of Lilleshall, Salop, only son of 
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the late Thomas Andrews, esq., of the Inner 
Temple, Serjeant-at-law, to Matilda Frances, 
fifth dau. of the Rev. T. Clarke, Vicar of 
Micheldever. 

At St. Luke’s, West Holloway, George E. 
Pritchett, esq., of Bishop Stortford, to Sophia 
Amelia, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. G. Barker, 
M.A. 

At Worle, Somerset, Edmond Henry Wode- 
house, esq., Student of Ch. Ch., Oxford, to 
Louisa Clara, fourth dan. of the Rev. Nathaniel 
Wodehouse, Vicar of Worle. 

At New Alresford, Hants., James Dunlop, 
esq., of Tolcross, Lanarkshire, to Louisa, widow 
of William L. Colquhoun, esq., of Clathick, 
Perthshire, and dau. of the late Wadham Locke, 
esq., M.P., of Rowde Ford-house, Wilts. 

At Aldridge, Staffordshire, Captain Vincent 
Tongue, 4th Battalion 60th Rifles, to Janet, 
dau. of John Burton, esq., M.D., Walsall. 

At Wytham-on-the-Hill, Lincolnshire, Wm. 
Goddard Jackson, @sq., of Duddington, only 
son of Wm. Goddard Jackson, esq., of Wisbech 
and Duddington, to Selina Barbara Maria, 
third dau. of the late Lieut.-General Wm. 
Augustus Johnson, of Wytham-hall. 

At Henlow, Beds., James Stuart, esq., 18th 
Hussars, to Minnie, dau. of the Rev. Hugh 
Seymour Yates, Vicar of the parish. 

May 27. At Belvedere, Kent, Joseph N. 
Mourilyan, esq., of Sandwich, to Marianne, 
eldest dau. of John Laing, esq., of Belvedere. 

May 31. At St. Jude’s, Mildmay-park, the 
Hon. Somerset R. Maxwell, to Mary Anne, 
younger dau. of the late Samuel Delap, esq., 
of Monellan, co. Donegal. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, James Graham 
Goodenough, esq., Capt. R.N., son of the late 
Very Rev. Edmund Goodenough, D.D., Dean 
of Wells, to Victoria Henrietta, eldest dau. of 
William John Hamilton, esq., F.R.S., and the 
Hon. Mrs. Hamilton. 

At Christ Church, Clifton, Osmund Walter 
Seott, esq. (late Capt. 36th Regt.), third son 
of the late Gen. Sir H. Scott, K.C.B., of Wood- 
ville, co. Dublin, to Julia Georgina, youngest 
dau. of the late Samuel Brown, esq., of Bristol. 

June. At the parish church, Kensington, 
the Hon. Chief Justice Adams, of Her Majesty’s 
Colony of Hongkong, to Ellen Williams, eldest 
dau. of Edward Cobb, esq., of Kensington. 

At the Cathedral, Montreal, George A. W. 
Welch, esq., Commander R.N., eldest son of 
Geo. Asser White Welch, esq., of Arle-house, 
near Cheltenham, and North Shoebury and 
Southchureh, Essex, to Mary Catherine, young- 
est dau. of the late Major England, 75th Regt., 
and niece of General Sir Richard England, 
G.C.B., K.H. 

At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Henry F. 
Gisborne, esq., of Derby, to Sophia, dau. of 
Thos. J. Gisborne, of Holme-hall, Derbyshire. 

At Farnham, Brian Barttelot Barttelot, esq., 
youngest son of Geo. Barttelot, esq., of Stop- 
ham, Sussex, to Mary Dorothy, eldest dau. 
of John Frederic Bateman, esq., of Moor-park, 
near Farnham, 
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At St. Mark’s, Myddelton-sq., the Rev. F. 
Cavell, Vicar of Swardeston, Norfolk, to Louisa 
Sophia, youngest dau. of the late Captain 
Warming. 

At Cranford, the Rev. Jas. Phillips Fletcher, 
Incumbent of St. Saviour’s, Haverstock-hill, 
to Frances, third dau. of F. H. Phillips, esq, 

At Boldre, Hants., the Rev. Eyre William 
Hussey, second son of the late Ambrose Hussey, 
esq., of the Hall, Salisbury, to Katherine, se- 
cond dau. of Charles C. Barton, esq., of Rope- 
hill, near Lymington. 

At Upton, near Andover, the Rev. J. W. Blore, 
of Norwich, to Emma, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Alfred Johnson. 

June 2. In the Chapel Royal, Dublin, bis 
Serene Highness the Prince Albrecht of Wal- 
deck and Pyrmont, to Dora, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. Robert Gage, of Rathlin, co. 
Antrim. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Capt. and Brevet- 
Major Wm. Stirling, R.A., third son of Charles 
Stirling, esq., of Muiravonside, Stirlingshire, 
to Anne Douglas, dau. of the late Sylvester 
Douglas Stirling, esq., of Glenbervie, Stirling- 
shire. 

At Trinity Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, 
Thomas Bell, esq., Capt. Bombay Staff Corps, 
to Janet, eldest dau. of the late George Knight, 
esq., of Jordanstone. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Cuthbert Lark- 
ing, esq., late of the 15th Hussars, eldest son 
of John Wingfield Larking, esq., of the Firs, 
Lee, Kent, to the Lady Adela Hare, dau. of 
the Countess and sister to the present Earl 
of Listowel. 

At Mitcham, Frank Newton, third son of the 
late W. Champion Streatfeild, esq., of Chart’s 
Edge, Kent, to Agatha Maria, eldest dau. of 
Richard Fry, esq., of the Canons, Mitcham. 

At Capel, Geo. James Graystone, youngest 
son of the late Joseph Reid, esq., of Thornton- 
heath, Surrey, to Gertrude Julia, fourth dau. 
of Edward Kerrich, esq., of Arnolds, Dorking. 

At Aghada, J. Minton Maunsell, esq., Lieut. 
R.A., youngest son of the late Robert George 
Maunsell, esq., of Limerick, to Lizzie Mary, 
only dau. of the late Rev. S. T. Harman, of 
Belvidere, Queenstown. 

At St. Matthew’s, Bayswater, the Rev. Edw. 
Lavallin Puxley, second son of the late John 
Lavallin Puxley, esq., of Dunboy Castle, co. 
Cork, to Maria Winifred, eldest dau. of Henry 
Leader, esq., of Clonmoyle, co. Cork. 

William Waterfield, esq., Bengal C.S., eldest 
son of the late Thomas Nelson Watertield, esq., 
of Dean’s-yard, Westminster, to Louisa Bent- 
all, younger dau. of the late James Gay, esq., 
of Highgate. 

At Northaw, Herts., the Rev. James Bowden, 
Rector of Staunton, Worcestershire, and son 
of R. C. Bowden, esq., of Clapham-common, 
to Mary, eldest dau. of the late Rev. John 
Craven Ashfordby Trenchard, of Stanton-park, 
Wilts., and Nyn-park, Herts. 

At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, Otway Mayne 
Graham, esq., Bengal Army, son of the late 
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Col. Charles Graham, C.B., Bengal Artillery, 
to Grace Garden, youngest dau. of Robert 
Davidson, esq., late Physician-Gen. Madras 
Army. 

At Stoke Damerel, Devon, T. Bramston 
Hamilton, esq., R.H.A., to Margaret Elizabeth 
Mary, eldest dau. of Capt. Cragg, R.N., of 
Stoke, Devonport. 

At the Cathedral, Chichester, Henry Atkin- 
son Adair, esq., 52nd Light Infantry, youngest 
son of the late Alex. Adair, esq., of Heatherton- 
park, Somersetshire, to Charlotte, eldest dau. 
of the late George Hamilton, esq., Major 10th 
Regt. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, 8. Norris Risley, 
esq., of Pembroke College, Oxford, to Eliza, 
youngest dau. of the late James L. Ridgway, 
esq., of Piccadilly. 

June 4, At Wall’s-end, the Rev. E. H. 
Augustine Geake, B.A., Rector of Willington, 
to Frances Ridley, of Willington-house, dau. 
of the late Capt. Alexander Innes, R.N., grand- 
dau. of the late Rev. N. Ellison, M.A., Vicar 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and relict of W. F. 
Ridley, esq. 

June 7. At St.James’s, Piccadilly, Gilbert 
Greenall, esq., M.P., Walton-hall, Warring- 
ton, Lancashire, to Susannah, eldest dau. of 
J.L. Rapp, esq. 

At St. Mary’s, Carlisle, the Rev. Reginald 
8. Adams, Curate of Christ Church, Carlisle, 
to Clara Sophia, youngest dau. of the late 
Capt. Reeves, of H.M.’s 54th Regt., Carlisle. 

At Dewsbury, the Rev. Frederic Bannister, 
of Bedford, to Sarah Rosetta, dau. of the late 
William Carter, esq. 

At St. Helen’s, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicester- 
shire, Edward William Cradock, only son of 
Edward Chatterton Middleton, esq., of the 
Grove, near Loughborough, to Augusta Sophia, 
youngest dau. ofthe Rev. Marmaduke Vavasour. 

At Great Stanmore, Middlesex, the Rev. 
Francis G. Sanders, M.A., Senior Curate of 
St. Matthew’s, Brixton, to Mary Eleanor, 
second dau. of the late Capt. William Taylor, 
H.E.I1.C.8. 

June 8. At Trinity Church, Paddington, 
Charles Dennis O’Rorke, esq., J.P., of Clonbern, 
co. Galway, to Harriette Mary, dau. of the late 
Adm. the Hon. William Le Poer Trench, son 
of William, first Earl of Clancarty. 

At All Saints’, Leamington, Elliott C. C. 
Farnall, esq., 25th Regt. (King’s Own Bor- 
derers), eldest son of Philip Elliott Farnall, 
esq., of Boldnor, Isle of Wight, to Letitia Jane, 
eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Hoey, C.B., 
H.M.’s 30th Regt. 

At Weybridge, Capt. J. H. P. Anderson, 
R.A., seventh son of Major-Gen. Anderson, 
R.A., to Mary Paterson, second dau. of Alex. 
Gillespie, esq., of Heathfield, Walton-on- 
Thames. 

June 9. At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Capt. the 
Hon. Frederic B. Best, late of H.M.’s 2nd 
Bengal Fusiliers, second son of Lord Wynford, 
to Charlotte Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Francis 
Hart Dyke, esq., of Eccleston-sq. 
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At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Edw. Heneage, 
esq., late Ist Life Guards, of Hainton-hall, 
Lincolnshire, eldest son of the late George 
Fieschi Heneage, esq., to the Lady Eleanor 
Hare, dau. of the Countess and sister to the 
present Earl of Listowel. 

At Trinity Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, 
Charles, eldest son of the Right Hon. Charles 
Lawson, of Borthwick-hall, Lord Provost of 
the city of Edinburgh, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
Robert Steuart, esq., of Carphin. 

At West Malvern, William Forster, esq., of 
Stanwin, Carlisle, to Georgina Frances, tifird 
dau. of the Very Rev. the Dean of Carlisle. 

At Tempsford, Beds., Aldborough Rundle, 
esq., 58th Regt., late Capt. 40th Regt., to 
Emilie Margaret, dau. of Charles Pearson, 
esq., of Tempsford-hall, Tempsford, Beds. 

At Westbury-on-Severn, Gloucestershire, 
Charles Asgill Legge, esq., of Ninnage-lodge, 
Westbury-on-Severn, eldest son of the late 
Major-General Legge, R.A., to Sarah Jane, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Christopher 
Jones, Vicar of Canon Pyon, and Custos of the 
College of Vicars of the Cathedral, Hereford. 

At Caledon, co. Tyrone, Arthur Thomas 
Moore, esq., V.C., 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry, 
youngest son of the late Edward F. Moore, 
esq., of Carlingford, co. Louth, to Annie, fourth 
dau. of Henry Leslie Prentice, esq., of Caledon, 
and Ennislare, co. Armagh, D.L. and J.P. 

At St. Mark’s, Jersey, the Rev. Thomas J. 
Jones, Ardtrea, Diocese of Armagh, eldest son 
of the late Major Jones, Dromard, co. Leitrim, 
to Letitia Eleanor, eldest dau. of John Percy, 
esq., Garadice, co. Leitrim, and granddau. of 
the late Rev. Wm. Bushe, of St. George’s, 
Dublin. 

At St. Michael le Belfry, York, John Hales, 
esq., of Richmond, Surrey, to Clara, youngest 
dau. of William Hudson, esq., Ousecliffe, 
York. 

At St. Nicholas’, Great Yarmouth, William 
James Goddard, esq., of Weybrooke -house, 
Hants., eldest son of Wm. Goddard, esq., J.P., 
formerly of King’s Clere, in the same county, 
to Maria, third dau. of the late John Harrison, 
esq., of Great Yarmouth. 

June ll. At St. Marylebone, Col. Thomas 
Ross, 2nd Battalion 24th Rezt., to Fanny 
Gertrude, second dau. of Charles Frederic 
Huth, esq. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Frederick 
Jas., only surviving son of Joseph Underwood, 
esq., of Hyde-park-gardens, and Norwich, to 
Caroline, eldest surviving dau. of William 
Jackson, esq., M.P. 

At Brockham, Surrey, Clifton, youngest son 
of F. Whiting, esq., of Mecklenburgh-sq., to 
Minna, second dau. of John Hackblock, esq., 
of Brockham Warren, near Reigate, and grand- 
dau. of the late Admiral R. Curry, C.B. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, Ralph Asshe- 
ton Nowell, esq., of Netherside, Craven, Capt. 
Bengal Staff Corps, to Ellen Eliza Swale, of 
Ingfield, Settle, Craven. 

At Trinity Church, Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
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Robert J. Hickman, esq., 60th Rifles, youngest 
son of the late Rev. Henry Hickman, of 
Walton-on-Thames, to Anne, only dau. of the 
late Charles William George St. John, esq. 

At St. Lawrence, Thanet, William Hutchin- 
son, esq., of Ramsgate, late Capt. 60th Royal 
Rifles, to Rebecca, only dau. of Martin Briinjes, 
esq., of West Dumpton, in the Isle of Thanet. 

June 14. At All Saints’, Odiham, Francis 
Paynton Pigott Conant, esq., late Capt. 16th 
Lancers, eldest son of the late Francis Pigott 
Conant, esq., Lieutenant-Governor of the Isle 
of Man, to the Hon. Henrietta Anne Carleton, 
eldest dau. of the Right Hon. Guy, Lord Dor- 
chester, of Greywell-hill, Hants. 

At Cosheston, Pembrokeshire, Major Kemp- 
son, H.M.’s 99th Regt., to Louisa Frances, 
eldest dau. of H. A. Wedgewood, esq., of 
Woodfield, Pembrokeshire. 

At King’s Pyon, Herefordshire, Wm. Godsell, 
esq., of the India Office, to Georgina Mary, 
second dau. of the late Rev. James Buckoll, 
LL.B., Viear of Limber Magna, Lincolnshire. 

At Bournemouth, the Rev. Ashton Oxenden, 
Rector of Pluckley, Kent, to Sarah, second 
dau. of the late Joseph Hoare Bradshaw, esq. 

At Witney, the Rev. T. W. Openshaw, M.A., 
of Brasenose College, Oxford, to Anne, eldest 
dau. ; and at the same time and place, Henry 
Grey, esq., of Water-lane, Tower-st., City, to 
Mary, second dau. of Edw. Hyde, esq., surgeon. 

June 15. At Chiddingstone, Kent, Frederick 
Henry Walsh, esq., late Capt. 78th High- 
landers, to the Right Hon. Augusta Anna- 
bella, Countess Ferrers. 

At Erbistock, North Wales, Henry Girardot, 
eeq., Lieut. Royal (Bengal) Horse Artillery, 
third son of the Rev. John Chancourt Girardot, 
of Car-Colston, Notts., to Gertrude Mary, only 
child of the late Lieut.-Col. Henry E. Boates, 
of Rosynalt, Denbighshire. 

At Reigate, the Rev. William Mayou Daniel, 
eldest son of W. T. S. Daniel, esq., Q.C., to 
Mary Anne Sybil, youngest dau. of the late 
George Trollope, esq., of Christ’s Hospital, 
London. 

At Wappenham, Northamptonshire, Edward 
Branthwaite, esq., of Kendal, to Fanny Mary, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Thomas Scott. 

At King’s Teignton, Devon, Alfred Richard, 
fourth son of the late J. G. Boucher, esq., 
of Shidfield, Hants., to Elizabeth Staniforth, 
second dau. of the Rev. John H. Hext, Vicar 
of King’s Teignton, Devon. 

June 16. At Holy Trinity, Westbourne-terr., 
J. Picard, esq., of Durham-terr., Westbourne- 
park, to Harriet, second dau. ; and at the same 
time and place, Charles D. N., only son of 
D. P. Le Grice, esq., of Trereife, Cornwall, 
High Sheriff of the county, to Laura, youngest 
dau. of George Elers, esq., of Gloucester-terr., 
Hyde-park. 

At St. Barnabas, South Kennington, the Rev. 
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C. H. Dimont, to Emily Ann, dau. of the late 
Brigadier-Gen. Webber, H.E.I.C.S. 

At Thaxted, Essex, William Dickson the 
younger, esq., of Belvedere, Alnwick, Northum- 
berland, to Frances, eldest dau. of Francis 
George West, esq., of Horham-hall, Thaxted, 
Essex. 

At Haughton, Staffordshire, Edward Walter, 
only son of Edward Greene, esq., of Bury 
St. Edmund’s, to Anne Elizabeth, third dau. of 
the Rev. Charles Smith Royds. 

At West Malvern, the Rev. T. Wolseley 
Lewis, M.A., only son of the Rev. T. Lewis, 
Rector of Manavon, Montgomeryshire, to 
Emily Alicia, only dau. of Thomas Bowen, 
esq., of Welshpool. 

At St. Bride’s, Liverpool, Harry Stephenson, 
younger son of Commander C. M. Chapman, 
R.N., of Fairfield-house, Fareham, Hants., to 
Isabella, eldest dau. of Joseph Woodall, esq., 
of Liverpool. 

At St. Barnabas, Kensington, the Rev. Am- 
brose Short, Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
and Head Master of Oswestry School, to Emma 
Christiana, fourth dau. of the late James 
Durham, esq. 

At Carnmoney, Nicholas de la Cherois, esq., 
J.P., of Ballywilliam, co. Down, late of the 
7th Dragoon Guards, to Annie, second dau. of 
Robert James Tennent, esq., J.P. and D.L., of 
Rush-pk., co. Antrim. 

At Trinity Church, Westbourne-terr., the 
Rev. Stephen Bonnett, of Abbot’s Langley, 
Herts., eldest son of the late Rev. Charles S. 
Bonnett, Rector of Avington, Hants., to Alice 
Caroline, youngest dau. of the late Rev. J. G. 
Wrench, D.C.L., Vicar of Salehurst, Sussex. 

At Stradnett, Charles W. Hogge, esq., Capt. 
85th Light Infantry, son of the late William 
Hogge, esq., of Thornham, Norfolk, and Big- 
gleswade, to Emilia Jane, second dau. of Wm. 
Bagge, esq., of Stradsett-hall, Norfolk. 

At St.John’s, Paddington, the Rev. W. 
Dalton, B.D., Incumbent of St. Philip’s, Penn, 
near Wolverhampton, to Mary Isabella, eldest 
dau. of John Chalfont Blackden, esq., of 
Aspley-lodge, Beds. 

At St. John’s Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, 
George Michael, youngest son of the late Jas. 
Tytler, esq., of Woodhouselee, to Jane Geor- 
giana, second dau. of George Skene, esq., Ad- 
vocate, Professor of Law in the University of 
Glasgow. 

June 17. At All Saints’, South Lynn, Nor- 
folk, the Rev. Edward Hawley Everett, Curate 
of Parr, St. Helen’s, Lancashire, to Emma, 
fifth dau. of the late Charles Elmer Southwell, 
esq., of the Chase, King’s Lynn. 

Junel8. At Holy Trinity, Bayswater, Heaton 
Boyd, son of Capt. Charles Gepp Robinson, 
R.N., to Margaret Maria Serine, only dau. of 
Richard Simmonds, esq., R.N., of the Admi- 
ralty, and Queen’s-terrace, Hyde-park. 
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MARSHAL PELISSIER. 

May 22. At Algiers, aged 69, Mar- 
shal Pelissier, Duke de Malakoff, and 
Governor-General of Algeria. 

The deceased, who was born at Mar- 
omme, in the Lower Seine, on November 
6, 1794, was the son of a small farmer 
and tradesman, and rose to the high 
position in which he died entirely by 
his own exertions, which were never 
fettered by any hesitation to employ 
even the most repugnant means to en- 
sure success. At the age of 20, imme- 
diately after the restoration of the 
Bourbons, he entered the Military Col- 
lege of La Fléche, and soon after he was 
admitted to the special school of St. Cyr. 
A few days before the return of Napo- 
leon from Elba he entered the Artillery 
of the Royal Guard as sub-lieutenant, 
and he was next transferred to the 57th 
of the Line, one of the regiments of the 
Army of Observation of the Rhine. He 
served on the Staff in Spain in 1823, 
entered the Royal Guard in 1827, and 
made the campaign of the Morea in 
1828. After having been for a con- 
siderable time attached to the Ministry 
of War, he was ordered to Algeria, 
where he remained sixteen years; he 
arrived there as lieut.-colonel, and left 
the colony general of division. In 1843 
he was promoted to the rank of colonel, 
and he commanded the left wing of the 
army at the battle of Islay. In 1845 
Pelissier’s name acquired a most unenvi- 
able notoriety by a fearful act of military 
atrocity committed by him in Algeria. 
One of the hostile Arab tribes—the 
Ouled Riahs—finding themselves hotly 
pressed by the French under Pelissier, 
retreated, with their families, cattle, 
and stores, to some immense caverns, 


to have entered which would have been 
inevitably fatal te their enemies. The 
caverns were surrounded, and an attempt 
made to smoke the tribe, five hundred 
in number, out of their retreat, by 
placing lighted straw at the entrances. 
The Arabs refused to surrender; and 
then the horribly cruel decision was 
come to, to destroy these poor wretches 
by suffocating them. Lighted fascines 
were thrown into the caves, which were 
renewed hour after hour for two days, 
that time being engaged in destroying 
an entire pastoral tribe—men, women, 
and children—their own cattle in pain 
and rage goring them in their awful 
prison. This event excited much indig- 
nation throughout all Europe, and in 
France the Chambers took the matter 
up, when Marshal Soult, who was then 
Minister of War, expressed his formal 
disapprobation of the occurrence. Mar- 
shal Bugeaud, however, took the re- 
sponsibility on himself, and Colonel Pe- 
lissier shortly afterwards received fresh 
promotion, During the remainder of 
his service in Algeria he was very suc- 
cessful against the Kabyles, and in 1849 
he returned to France, where he made 
himself conspicuous by his devotion to 
the new dynasty. In January, 1855, 
he was sent to the East to take part in 
the Crimean War, and he soon suc- 
ceeded Marshal Canrobert in the chief 
command. When the Crimea was eva- 
cuated, Pelissier, who after the taking 
of Sebastopol had been raised to the 
rank of Marshal, returned to Paris. 
He was named Senator, created Duke 


_ of Malakoff, and received a grant of 


100,000 francs, voted by the Legislative 
Body. 
In addition to his military functions, 











Marshal Pelissier occupied the post of 
French Ambassador in London in 1858, 
and that of Grand Chancellor of the 
Legion of Honour after the death of 
the Duke de Plaisance. He was likewise 
Grand-Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
Two years ago he was sent to Algeria 
to assume the government of the great 
foreign dependency of France. He acted 
there with vigour, following as closely 
as possible the example set by the Im- 
perial Government. His iron rule, how- 
ever, could not ensure tranquillity, and 
he died just after the breaking out of 
an insurrection of formidable propor- 
tions. After a public lying in state at 
the Palace of the Government in Algiers, 
the remains of the deceased were brought 
to France, and interred with much mili- 
tary pomp in the church of the Invalids 
at Paris. 

Marshal Pelissier married in 1858 
a Spanish lady, the daughter of the 
Marquis Paniega, by whom he leaves 
one daughter. 





Capt. Str H. Vere Hunt ey, R.N. 

May 7. At Santos, Brazil, aged 69, 
Capt. Sir Henry Vere Huntley, R.N., 
Her Majesty’s Consul at that port. 

The deceased, who was the third son 
of the late Rev. Richard Huntley, A.M., 
of Boxwell Court, Gloucestershire, by 
Anne, daughter and sole heiress of the 
Ven. James Webster, Archdeacon of 
Gloucester, was born in 1795, and entered 
the navy in 1808. He became lieuten- 
ant in 1818, and commander in 1838, 
since which year he had been on half- 
pay, but much employed in the civil 
service of the Crown. He was acting 
lieutenant of the “ Northumberland,” 
74, on her voyage to St. Helena with 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and was after- 
wards actively engaged in the Mediter- 
ranean in the suppression of the piracy 
which sprang out of the war of Greek 
independence, and he was shipwrecked 
on the coast of Egypt in the year 1828. 
For the rest of the time that he was in 
the naval service he was principally em- 
ployed in the African squadron, and he 
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greatly distinguished himself by his 
exertions against the slave traders, 
While thus employed in the “ Dryad” 
he had command of several of the tend- 
ers, in one of which, the “Fair Rosa- 
mond,” mounting only one gun, and 
having only twenty-one effective men on 
board, he gallantly took, on the 10th of 
September, 1831, the “ Regulo” and 
“Rapido,” slavers, carrying between 
them 13 guns and 140 men. On the 
28rd of September, 1833, he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the “ Lynx” 
brigantine, of three guns, with which 
he made made several captures. He 
also very ably assisted Capt. R. Craigie, 
R.N., in conducting a difficult nego- 
tiation with the king and chiefs of 
Bonny in the early part of 1837, on 
which occasion he was sent home with 
intelligence of the proceedings; and 
having paid off the “Lynx” in the 
same year he was in 1839 appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of the settlements 
on the river Gambia; whilst there he 
repelled an irruption made into Cartarbar 
by the barbarous chiefs of Dunhassen. 
In 1841 he received the ‘honour of 
knighthood, on assuming the govern- 
ment of Prince Edward’s Island; sub- 
sequently he was appointed arbitrator 
in the mixed courts at Loanda; and 
thence he was removed to Brazil, where 
he died. 

He married first, in 1832, Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. John Skinner 
(she died in 1855), and secondly, in 
1859, the daughter of the late Rev. 
Henry Drury, of Harrow, Rector of 
Fingest, Bucks. By his first marriage 
he leaves two sons (the eldest a lieut. 
R.N., now serving in China, and the 
youngest an ensign in the 5th Regiment 
of Foot, at the Cape) and a daughter ; 
by his second marriage he had no issue. 
Sir Henry was a man of great energy 
and intelligence, heartily devoted to the 
cause of the suppression of the slave 
trade and the development of the re- 
sources of Africa. His dispatches’ for 
many years formed an important part 
of the annual Blue Book on these sub- 
jects, and he was also the author of a 
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nautical novel called “ Peregrine Scram- 
ble,” in which his views were very effec- 
tively put forward. 





Nassav Witriam Sentor, Esq. 

June 4. At Kensington-gore, aged 73, 
Nassau Wm. Senior, Esq., late Master 
in Chancery, and Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Oxford. 

The deceased, who was the eldest son 
of the Rev. J. R. Senior, Vicar of Durn- 
ford, Wilts., was born at Compton, 
Berks., in 1790. Having gone through 
the usual course at Eton, he was entered 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, where he 
graduated in 1811, taking a distinguished 
first class in classics. On June 28, 
1819, he was called to the bar by the 
Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, and in 
1836 he was appointed a Master in 
Chancery, during the Chancellorship of 
Lord Cottenham. In 1825 he was elected 
Professor of Political Economy at Ox- 
ford, being the first incumbent of the 
professorship, which was founded in that 
year by the late Mr. Drummond, M.P. 
He resigned it in 1830, and was suc- 
ceeded by the late Dr. Whately, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, but in 1847 he was 
re-elected to the same office, in succes- 
sion to Dr. Travers Twiss, and held it 
until failing health compelled him to 
resign it in 1862. 

For some years Mr. Senior also held 
the office of Examiner in Political Eco- 
nomy in the University of London, and 
indeed to this subject his numerous 
works are alinost exclusively devoted. 
The following is believed to be a com- 
plete list of them :— 

“ An Introductory Lecture before the 
University of Oxford.” (London, 8vo., 
1827.) 

“Three Lectures on the Transmission 
of the Precious Metals from Country to 
Country, and the Mercantile Theory of 
Wealth, delivered before the University 
of Oxford.” (London, 8vo., 1828.) 

“Two Lectures on Population de- 
livered before the University of Oxford, 


to which is added a Correspondence ~ 


between the Author and Mr. Malthus.” 
(London, 8vo., 1829.) 
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“Three Lectures on the Rate of 
Wages, with a Preface on the Causes 
and Remedies of the Present Disturb- 
ances.” (London, 8vo., 1830.) 

“Three Lectures on the Cost of ob- 
taining Money, and on some Effects of 
Private and Government Paper Money.” 
(London, 8vo., 1830.) 

“A Letter to Lord Howick on a Legal 
Provision for the Irish Poor, a Commu- 
tation of Tithes, and a Provision for the 
Catholic Clergy.” (2nd edit., London, 
8vo., 1831; 8rd edit., London, 8vo., 
1832.) 

‘An Outline of the Science of Political 
Economy, from the Encyclopedia Me- 
tropolitana.” (London, 4to., 1836.) 

“Letters on the Factory Act as it 
affects the Cotton Manufacture.” (Lon- 
don, 8vo., 1837; 2nd edit., London, 
8vo., 1844.) 

“A Lecture on the Production of 
Wealth.” (Oxford, 8vo., 1847.) 

“ Political Economy.” (London, 8vo., 
1850.) 

“Four Introductory Lectures on Po- 
litical Economy, delivered before the 
University of Oxford.” (London, 8vo., 
1852.) 

“ A Journal kept in Turkey and Greece 
in the Autumn of 1857 and the beginning 
of 1858.” (London, 8vo., 1859.) 

“Suggestions on Popular Education.” 
(London, 8vo., 1861.) 

“American Slavery.” (London, 8vo., 
[1861 ].) 

** Biographical Sketches.” (London, 
8vo., 1863.) 

“Essays on Fiction.” (London, 8vo., 
1864.) 





PROFESSOR FERRIER. 

June 11. At St. Andrews, aged 56, 
James Frederick Ferrier, Esq., B.A. 
Oxon., Professor of Morals and Political 
Economy in the University of St. An- 
drews. 

The deceased was born in Edinburgh 
in November, 1808. After studying at 
Oxford, where he took the degree of 
B.A. in 1832, he was admitted to the 
Scottish Bar in 1833. In 1842 he was 
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elected to the Chair of History in the 
University of Edinburgh, and in 1845 
to that of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrew’s, which office he 
held till his death. 

For the following account of his ca- 
reer we are indebted to the “ Edinburgh 
Evening Courant :’— 

“ Mr. Ferrier began life under auspices 
peculiarly favourable to the development 
of his talents for philosophy and litera- 
ture. He was the nephew of the shrewd 
and lively authoress of ‘Marriage’ and 
‘Inheritance ;? and he was an alumnus 
of the University of Edinburgh at a 
time when the impulse communicated 
to moral and metaphysical science by 
Stewart and Brown was kept up with 
fresh vigour by the genius of Wilson. 
In the class of moral philosophy he was 
particularly distinguished ; and a poem 
of his, which carried off the prize of his 
year, was long remembered as giving a 
promise of literary power which subse- 
quent efforts amply fulfilled. From 
Edinburgh he proceeded to Oxford, 
where his studies were devoted with an 
equally-divided enthusiasm to classics 
and philosophy. It was not until he 
had made himself a thorough proficient 
in the former, that he at length decided 
to dedicate himself exclusively to the 
latter pursuit. He graduated with dis- 
tinction in Arts; and afterwards, we 
believe, he made further accessions to 
his culture at a German university. 
There he acquired a knowledge of the 
German language, which was of admi- 
rable service to him, not only in his 
philosophical reading, but also in his 
occasional incursions into the domain of 
pure literature; and it was from the 
knowledge then acquired that he was 
enabled to make those suggestions on 
the interpretation of Goethe and Schil- 
ler which prompted Sir Bulwer Lytton 
to dedicate to him his translation of the 
latter poet. 

“In 1832 he was called to the Scot- 
tish Bar, but never attained, or indeed 
cared to seek, distinction as an advocate. 
He became a contributor to ‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine,’ in which he wrote 
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numerous papers on philosophical and 
literary subjects. In particular, he con- 
tributed some criticisms of the Berk- 
leian system, which, from their singular 
acuteness and admirable freshness and 
finish of style, called forth the enco- 
miums of many of his readers and col- 
laborateurs—especially of Professor Wil- 
son, Sir William Hamilton, and De 
Quincey. He also made a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of literature in 
his exposure of the immense obligations 
of Coleridge to German philosophy— 
obligations which, in the case of an 
inferior speculator, would undoubtedly 
have been denominated ‘plagiarisms.’ 
In 1845 he became Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Political Economy in 
the University of St. Andrews, where he 
taught his favourite science with a de- 
gree of learning, power, and eloquence 
which have been rarely equalled in any 
Scottish school. In 1852 he was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the Chair of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh, rendered vacant by the re- 
tirement of his illustrious father-in-law, 
Professor Wilson. In 1854 he published 
his ‘Theory of Knowing and Being,’ 
which—whatever may be thought of 
its value as an attempted solution of 
the great metaphysical problem—con- 
tuins many incidental discussions (as, 
for instance, those on the primary and 
secondary qualities of body) of singular 
acuteness and force. The volume abounds 
with passages of great literary brilliancy 
and effect, which serve to explain the 
enthusiasm with which his lectures were 
always alluded to by distinguished mem- 
bers of his class. In 1856 he was again 
an unsuccessful candidate for a chair in 
the University of Edinvurgh—the object 
of his canvass being on this occasion the 
Professorship of Logic and Metaphysics, 
left vacant by the death of Sir William 
Hamilton. The contest was an animated 
one; and to a pamphlet written with an 
obvious electioneering bias by a sup- 
porter of his successful opponent, he 
replied with a happy combination of 
trenchant logic and sarcastic allusion in 
his brochure entitled ‘Scottish Philo- 
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sophy: the Old and the New. His 
ethical course in St. Andrews was lat- 
terly diversified with lectures on the 
history of philosophical opinion, which 
were distinguished by characteristic in- 
dependence of view, acuteness of criti- 
cism, and felicity of style. 

“Mr. Ferrier’s health had for some 
months been seriously impaired by or- 
ganic disease of the heart ; and latterly, 
we believe, he felt himself so completely 
incapacitated for conducting the busi- 
ness of his class that he had to delegate 
it to other hands. Repeated accessions 
of angina pectoris confirmed his nume- 
rous friends in the fear that recovery 
was hopeless; and at an age compara- 
tively unadvanced, he died at his resi- 
dence in the ancient University town 
which he adorned by his genius and 
enlivened by his social presence. 

“Tn private life, the Professor added 
to those solid qualities which are uni- 
versally respected, a pleasantness and 
refinement of manner not always found 
in the occupants of our Scottish Chairs. 
The visitor who entered his house at 
St. Andrews found there not hospitality 
only, but a certain empressement of po- 
liteness which recalled the old school, 
and which was so far from being stiff 
that it contributed by its grace to the 
charm of his fresh and lively conver- 
sation. He was not a philosopher alone, 
but a man of letters, and took an in- 
terest in the beautiful and the hu- 
morous,—in poetry and anecdotcs of 
life and character,—as well as in those 
severer studies to which he owed his 
fame. The worthy adwirer of Berkeley 
was also the worthy friend of Wilson ; 
and you felt yourself, when with him in 
his social hour, connected by a living 
link with those eminent Scotsmen of an 
older day whose great attraction was 
that they were learned without pedan- 
try, and polished without priggishness. 

“His death leaves a vacancy in the 
front rank of Scottish thinkers and men 
of letters which will not easily be filled 
up. Beloved by all his students, en- 
deared to a large circle of friends by his 
generous character, his great accom- 
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plishments, his philosophical power, and 
his stores of wit and humour, Mr. Fer- 
rier’s death will be felt as another blank 
in the brilliant group of literary men of 
whom Wilson and Lockhart were the 
acknowledged chiefs, and whose conge- 
nial organ was ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 
Tory as he was, he will leave few gene- 
rous Scotchmen, of whatever party, un- 
regretful of his premature decease; while 
scholars of whatever degree, and philo- 
sophers of whatever school, will join in 
mourning the loss of one whose literary 
sympathies were as wide as they were 
discriminating, and whose philosophy 
perhaps fell short of conclusiveness by 
its too ardent efforts after catholicity.” 


JOHN CLARE, THE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
PoET. 

May 20. In the Northampton Gene- 
ral Lunatic Asylum, aged 70, John 
Clare, tle Northamptonshire poet. 

The deceased was born at Helpstone, 
on the 8rd of July, 1793, and was the 
only son of Parker and Ann Clare of 
that place. His father was a farmer’s 
labourer. A poetical imagination mani- 
fested itself in John Clare at a very 
early age, from hearing his father read 
to him a poem which he used to say he 
thought was one of Pomfret’s, though 
in after life he could not connect any 
poem of that author with the faint im- 
pression of it which he retained. He 
paid for his own schooling by extra 
work as a plough-boy and thrasher. His 
schoolmaster was a Mr. Seaton of Glin- 
ton, an adjoining parish, who seems to 
have been very kind and liberal to him, 
giving him occasional rewards. One of 
his earliest favourites was “ Robinson 
Crusoe.” When he was thirteen years 
of age a boy shewed him Thompson’s 
* Seasons,” which so excited his feeling 
for poetry that he could not rest till he 
had accumulated a shilling with which 
to purchase one for himself. On a fine 
spring morning he set out for Stamford 


~ to buy the coveted treasure, and arrived 


there before any of the shops were open. 
His first poem is said to have been co:n- 
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posed on his walk home through Burgh- 
ley-park. His early education did not 
extend to writing or arithmetic, for 
both which he was indebted to an 
' Excise officer, Mr. John Turnill, then at 
Helpstone. In 1817 he was employed 
at Bridge Casterton, in Rutlandshire, 
at nine shillings a-week, and fell in love 
with Martha Turner, who afterwards 
became his wife. Love seems to have 
stimulated him to endeavour to turn 
his poetical faculty to pecuniary ac- 
count, and he contrived to get three 
hundred prospectuses printed, which ob- 
tained him but seven subscribers. In- 
directly, however, it led to the accom- 
plishment of his object. He had ap- 
pended to it a specimen sonnet, and 
a copy having accidently fallen into the 
hands of Mr. Drury, a bookseller at 
Stamford, through his intervention the 
MS. of the proposed volume was put 
into the hands of Messrs. Taylor and 
Hessey, who gave Clare £20 for it. The 
volume was brought out in Jan. 1820, and 
went through several editions; it was 
entitled “Poems Descriptive of Rural 
Life and Scenery, by John Clare, a 
Northamptonshire Peasant.” The at- 
tention of the public was instantly 
awakened to the circumstances and the 
merits of Clare. The magazines and 
reviews were unanimous in his favour; 
and it is undeniable that these early 
poems are remarkable, considering the 
circumstances uvder which they were 
written, for their powers of description, 
for their enjoyment of nuture, for their 
refinement of expression, and for their 
maturity of rhythm and general accu- 
racy of rhyme. 

_ Clare at this time was employed at 
lime-burning, sometimes for Mr. Wilders, 
the kiln being on the sight of the pre- 
sent garden allotments, and at others 
for Mr. Bromhead, at Belmiusthorpe, 
near Stamford, his spare time being 
passed with his “ Patty of the Vale,” at 
the Walkherd Farm, in the parish of 
Great Casterton. Of the poems that 
formed this first collection a few were 
among Clare’s earliest efforts. “The 
Fate of Amy” was begun when he was 
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only fourteen years of age. “ Helpston,” 
“The Gipsy’s Evening Blaze,” “ Reflec- 
tion in Autumn,” “The Robin,” “Noon,” 
“The Universal Epitaph,” and some 
others, were written before he was 
seventeen. ‘The Village Funeral” was 
written in 1815; the “ Address to 
Plenty” in December, 1817; the 
“Elegy on the Ruins of Pickworth” 
in 1818. Ina note on the last-named 
poem Clare says, “It was written one 
Sunday morning after I had been help- 
ing to dig a hole for a lime-kiln, 
where the many fragments of mortality 
and perished ruins inspired me with 
thoughts of other times, and warmed 
me into song.” In the fourth edition 
of this volume was inserted the song 
“ Here we meet too soon to part,” which 
having been set to one of the airs of 
Rossini, the greatest living composer of 
the Italian lyric stage, became exceed- 
ingly popular. 

A notice of Clare’s poems in the 
“London Magazine,” from the pen of 
Mr. Octavius Gilchrist, of Stamford, 
greatly contributed to the rapid sale 
of the work. Among his other early 
patrons was the Rev. T. Mounsey, mas- 
ter of the Stamford Grammar-school ; 
he was the first who subscribed to 
Clare’s intended publication of his own 
poems, and the first who gave any en- 
couragement to his faint hopes of suc- 
cess. Ina short time from the issue of 
the volume Clare was in possession of 
a little fortune. He was sent for to 
Milton House. Lord Milton (the late 
and fifth Earl Fitzwilliam) gave him 
£10, the fourth Earl Fitzwilliam £5, 
and on the following day several articles 
of clothing and furniture were sent in, 
to contribute towards the comfort of 
his father and mother. <A few days 
afterwards the Marquis of Exeter in- 
vited Clare to Burghley House, when 
his Lordship told him, as it appeared he 
was able to earn £30 a-year by work- 
ing every day, he would allow him an 
annuity of fifteen guineas for life, that 
he might, without injury to his income, 
devote half that time to the writing of 
poetry. About this time the fourth 
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Earl Fitzwilliam sent £100 to his pub- 
lishers, which, with the like sum advanced 
by them, was laid out in the purchase 
of funded stock, with the view of secur- 
ing the poet from poverty for the re- 
mainder of his life. This fund, through 
the exertions of Lord Radstock, was 
augmented, until Clare became pos- 
sessed of an income of £45 per year, 
from Jan. 1, 1820, the respective pay- 
ments having all commenced from that 
day. In the spring of that year Clare 
married “Patty of the Vale,” ‘The 
Rosebud in humble life,” or, to speak in 
prose, \'artha Turner, the daughter of 
a cottager residing at Walkherd Lodge, 
and took her to the home where he was 
born, his father and mother residing 
with them. The issue of the marriage 
was four sons and three daughters, but 
of these only three, we believe, are 
living, two sons and a daughter. 

In 1821 “The Village Minstrel and 
other Poems” appeared. The first of 
these pieces is in the Spenserian stanza, 
and. describes the scenes, sports, and 
feelings of rural life—the author him- 
self sitting to W. Hilton, R.A., for the 
portrait of Lubin, the humble rustic 
who “hummed his lowly dreams” 


‘¢ Far in the shade where poverty retires.” 


The descriptions of scenery, as well as 
the expression of emotion and generous 
sentiment in this poem, exalted the re- 
putation of Clare as a true poet. He 
afterwards contributed short pieces to 
the annuals and other periodicals marked 
by a more choice and refined diction. 
The next volume was issued in 1827, en- 
titled “ The Shepherd’s Calendar ; with 
Village Stories, and other Poems,” de- 
dicated to the Marquis of Exeter. “ The 
Rural Muse,” dedicated to Earl Fitz- 
william, published in 1835, was the last 
issued: it contains an engraving of 
Clare’s cottage and another of the church 
at Northborough. Unfortunately Clare 
at one time engaged in farming, but 
with ill success, as he was, in truth, 
wholly unfitted for business which re- 
quired competition with his fellow men. 
His mind was active enough, but not in 
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the direction by which money is made, 
and amidst accumulating difficulties he 
sank into nervous despondency and de- 
spair. He became an inmate of a lunatic 
asylum at Peckham, near London, where 
he remained about two years, until he 
made his escape from the institution, 
and succeeded in reaching Northborough 
in a very wearied condition, he not 
having had the means of purchasing 
the least sustenance. On his journey 
homewards he associated with some 
gipsies, with whom he exchanged a por- 
tion of his clothing to prevent being 
seized as an escaped lunatic. It was 
proposed to send him back to Peck- 
ham, but his wife yielded to his earnest 
solicitation not to be sent there again, 
he conveying the impression that he did 
not like the treatment he had received 
there. He remained at home about 
three years, until his malady manifested 
itself again, when he was conveyed to 
Northampton, never to return to North- 
borough, where his widow and a son 
reside, 

Clare’s residence at the asylum was 
made as little irksome as possible: 
during the time that the late Dr. Prich- 
ard was superintendent, he was allowed 
to ramble about the neighbouring lanes 
and fields, and to come into the town, 
where his favourite seat was beneath 
the portico of All Saints’ Church. Of 
late years it was found necessary to 
withdraw this privilege, and to restrict 
his walks to the ample grounds of the 
institution. He continued the habit of 
poetical composition to the last, and 
among those which have been preserved 
are some which are said to possess the 
beauty and coherency of the writings of 
his healthier days; but assuredly many 
of them have all the inconsecutiveness 
of a mind ungoverned,— 

“Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and 

harsh ;” 


and if it should be proposed to publish 
any of them, they will require very 
careful editing, at thoroughly ee 
and congenial hands, 

A gentleman connected with the 
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Northampton Lunatic Asylum has sup- 
plied a few particulars relating to the 
closing portion of the poet’s life :— 
“The record of the last few years of 
his life,” he says, “ is soon made, for each 
day has been in the main but a copy of 
the preceding day—the mind under a 
thick cloud, the physical powers slowly 
but surely declining. For several years 
previous to 1860 poor Clare did not 
write a single line; he would say, ‘I 
have forgotten how to write,’ and ‘I'll 
write no more.’ In tle spring of 1860, 
however, he was persuaded to take to 
his pen again. The first production 
was a sheet full of grotesque heads: 
no two alike. He then, after many 
protestations that he had forgotten 
how to write, and that he did not know 
how to begin, produced ‘ The Daisy’ and 
*The Address to John Clare.’ [These 
appeared in the ‘Stamford Mercury’ 
about midsummer, 1861, in an article on 
Clare from the pen of Mr. John Plum- 
mer, of Kettering.] At intervals in the 
spring of the same year, he produced 
two more sonnets, viz., ‘Early Spring’ 
and ‘The Green Lane.’ The refreshing 
sweetness of these simple productions of 
the old poet’s pen was very surprising to 
those who had noticed his desponding 
condition ; but it is certain that in the 
early part of the year 1860 Clare’s mind 
was in a more settled state than it had 
been for a considerable time previously. 
This was not long to continue, for after 
the middle of the year the pen was re- 
solutely laid aside, and the former misan- 
thropic ideas were resumed. About six 
months ago, however, he was again pre- 
vailed upon to take up his pen, when 
he wrote as follows :— 
‘The very child might understand 
The De’il had business on his hand.’ 
Burns, 
Birds’ Nests. 

*'Tis spring, warm glows the south ; 

Chaffinch carries the moss in his mouth 

To filbert hedges all day long, 

And charms the poet with his beautiful song; 

The wind blows bleak o’er the sedgy fen, 

But warm the sun shines by the little wood, 

Where the old cow at her leisure chews her 

cud.’ 

This was the last verse the poet wrote. 
There are more alterations than usual in 
the manuscript, and the style of the 
writing shews that the use of the pen 
had become a most laborious task. The 
last pieces written by him are charac- 
terized by much sweetness and childish 
simplicity, and are valuable as shewing 
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that, although Clare’s powers were gra- 
dually sinking, the love of nature re- 
mained unimpaired to the last.” 


It was the intention of the Asylum 
authorities at Northampton to inter the 
remains of the deceased in the cemetery 
near that town; but on this fact be- 
coming known to Mr. Spencer, of Wood- 
croft Castle, he took steps to secure the 
interment at Helpston, poor Clare having 
expressed a wish to be buried in the 
churchyard of that village, under the 
branches of a sycamore-tree, and that 
wish he had before mentioned in a son- 
net in the second volume of his “ Village 
Minstrel.” The space under the syca- 
more at the extreme west side of the 
churchyard being occupied, it was re- 
solved to deposit the remains of Clare 
by the side of those of his father and 
mother, on the south side, near the 
chancel. The charge of the funeral was 
defrayed by the Hon. G. W. Fitzwilliam, 
at whose expense, since the death of his 
father, the third Earl Fitzwilliam, Clare 
had been maintained at the Asylum. 

The above particulars are taken from 
an excellent memoir of the .deceased 
contained in the “ Stamford Mercury.” 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


March 24. On board the ship “‘ Agamem- 
non,” the Rev. J. P. Harris, late Chaplain of 
Lucknow. 

May 18. The Rev. John Wood, late of Christ 
Church, Oxford, Incumbent of Grinshill and 
Broughton, Salop. 

Aged 85, the Rev. John Haynes Townsend, 
M.A., Rector of Parkham, North Devon. 

May 21. Aged 68, the Rev. Samuel Lambert 
Noble, B.A., for forty-three years Rector of 
Frolesworth, Leicestershire. 

At Laughton, Stony Stratford, aged 68, the 
Rev. John Athawes, Rector. 

May 22. At his residence, Beaumont, co. 
Dublin, aged 69, the Rev. W. S. G. Guinness. 

May 24. At the Vicarage, Kilmersden, near 
Bath, aged 44, the Rev. William Tancred, 
M.A., youngest son of the late Sir Thomas 
Tancred, bart. 

May 26. At Longdon Vicarage, Worcester- 
shire, aged 84, and for more than forty-nine 
years Vicar of that parish, the Rev. Charles 
Crewe, eldest and last surviving son of the 
late Rev. Randolph Crewe, Rector of Hawarden, 
Flintshire. 

At Overton, Hants., the Rev. P. C. Marshall. 
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May 27. Very suddenly, aged 24, the Rev. 
Henry Barton, B.A., of Exeter College, Oxford, 
Curate of Pitton and Farley, Wilts. 

May 31. At Narborough, Norfolk, aged 91, 
the Rev. William Allen, M.A., for sixty-seven 
years Vicar of the parishes of Narborough and 
Narford. 

June 2. At Ramsey, Huntingdonshire, aged 
57, the Rev. Henry Worsley Mawdesley, M.A., 
Incumbent of Upwood with Great Raveley, 
eldest son of the late Rev. Henry Mawdesley, 
M.A., who was for fifty years the Incumbent of 
Ramsey. His sister, Jane, died two days after 
him, aged 60. 

June 3. At Carlisle, aged 65, the Rev. Henry 
Edwards Shew. 

Aged 55, the Rev. John Pavitt Penson, Vicar 
of Clanfield, Oxfordshire. He met with his 
death from the hand of his eldest son, a naval 
cadet, under the following circumstances. The 
youth, who was at home on a visit to his 
family, used to fence with his father, who had 
himself been an expert swordsman. During 
the excitement of a spirited passage of arms 
the former took up a loaded gun which hap- 
pened to be close at hand, and was using it 
en garde, when the gun went off, the contents 
being lodged in the rev. gentleman’s shoulder. 
It was soon found necessary to amputate the 
arm, but the patient sank rapidly, and died. 
No public enquiry into the circumstances took 
place, as the rev. gentleman stated before he 
died that no one was to blame in the matter. 

June 5. Aged 56, the Rev. Henry Gray, 
Vicar of Almondsbury, Gloucestershire, where 
he ministered for thirty-three years. 

June 6. At the Parsonage, St. Nicholas, 
Halewood, near Liverpool, aged 58, the Rev. 
Jabez Jones, M.A. 

June7. At the Parsonage, Ker-st., Devon- 
port, aged 47, the Rev. Alfred Swain, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Mary’s. 

At Ramsgate, aged 25, the Rev. William F. 
L. Nedham, eldest surviving son of Colonel 
Nedham, R.A. 

June 8. At Whitby, Yorkshire, aged 68, the 
Rev. 7. Sampson, Rector of Eakring, Notts. 

June 10. At Teignmouth, aged 52, the Rev. 
Harry Martin, of Elmfield, Rector of Combe- 
inteignhead, Devon. 

June ll. At Nerquis-hall, near Mold, aged 
78, the Rev. Lloyd Wynne. 

June 14. At Overton Rectory, Hants., sud- 
denly, aged 55, the Rev. C. J. Hawkins, 
M.A. 


June 15. In the Precincts, Canterbury, the 
Rev. Joshua Stratton, M.A., Precentor and 
Minor Canon of the Cathedral, and Vicar of 
Goodneston with Graveney, Kent. 

June 17. At his residence, Westbury, Shrop- 
shire, aged 56, the Rev. William Cureton, 
D.D., Canon of Westminster, and Rector of 
St. Margaret’s. See Opiruary. 

Aged 71, the Rev. John Hertall, Incumbent 
of Mossley. 

June 18. At Hornsey, aged 59, the Rev. 
Evan Davies, formerly of Richmond, Surrey. 
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DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


March 17. At Cannanore, Madras Presi- 
dency, aged 22, Aylmer Charles Wylly, esq., 
18th M.N.L, eldest son of the late Captain 
Aylmer Wylly, Bengal Cavalry. 

March 21. Drowned while bathing in the 
Horotin River (a branch of the Waikato), New 
Zealand, aged 25, Charles Townley Martin, 
esq., Ensign in the 70th Regt., and second son 
of the late Richard Bartholomew Martin, esq., 
of Hemingstone-hall, Suffolk. 

March 22. At Kensington, aged 59, Samuel 
Hingeston, esq., of the Inner Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-law, the only surviving child of the 
late Robert Hingeston, esq., and Mary his 
wife, and grandson of the late Rev. James 
Hingeston, Vicar of Roydon, in Suffolk, au- 
thor of “ Discourses on the Covenant,” who 
died in 1777, and was the third son of the 
Rev. Robert Hingeston, Rector of Great Beal- 
ing and West Creeting, in Suffolk, by Kathe- 
rine, dau. of the Rev. Samuel Bull, Rector of 
Brampton, in the same county. (Vide Gent. 
Mace., Nov. 1817, p. 396.) The deceased, who 
was born May 19, 1804, was of Lincoln College, 
Oxford (B.A. 1826, M.A. 1830), and was called 
to the bar Nov. 18, 1831. He died unmarried, 
and his remains were interred in the Brompton 
Cemetery with those of his mother, whom he 
survived little more than three years. His 
only brother, Robert, died many years ago in 
early life, and unmarried. 

March 23. At Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, 
very suddenly, aged 38, William Webster, esq., 
C.E., Speaker of the last House of Assembly, and 
Agent for Crown Lands. ‘*‘ Mr. Webster was 
a native of Scotland, and came to these islands 
in 1850, where his qualifications as a civil 
engineer and surveyor attracted attention, and 
soon brought him into active business, In 
1853, at the suggestion of Mr. Wyllie, he was 
appointed land agent of Kamehameha III., 
and on the accession of Kamehameha IV. also 
became agent of the Crown lands, which he 
held till his death. In 1855 or 1856 he was 
chosen a representative from this city, and 
continued to hold his seat in the legislature, 
having been re-chosen three or four times con- 
secutively. He was Speaker of the last House, 
and his well-known business qualities, added 
to a fluent command of the vernacular, made 
him a useful and popular public officer. In- 
deed, there are few men among us who have 
acquired so thorough and practical knowledge 
of the Hawaiians, knew so well their wants, 
and who sympathized more earnestly with 
them, than William Webster. For these rea- 
sons he was considered admirably fitted for the 
position of Minister, and his appointment as 
such would have been hailed with satisfaction 
by all classes and nationalities; but, for rea- 
sons which need rot be stated here, his claims 
were set aside. The remains of the deceased 
were escorted to the grave by the Fire Depart- 
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ment, of which he was a member, by the 
Masonic fraternity, and a large number of 
citizens, The procession, which was an un- 
usually long one, moved thence to the Reformed 
Catholic Church, where the burial service was 
performed by Bishop Staley ; after which the 
body was taken to and deposited in Nuuanu 
Valley Cemetery. The Queen’s carriage, with 
Col. Kapaakea, was also in attendance, repre- 
senting the royal family.”—Honolulu Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

March 30. Wounded and killed in action 
by the rebels, Lethbridge Pratt, esq., Lieut. in 
Col. Gordon’s Chinese Contingent, son of Dr. 
Henry Pratt, M.D., and grandson of Sir John 
Hesketh Lethbridge, bart. 

April 13, At Delhi, Capt. C. W. Peter, Left 
Wing Commandant 5th Bengal Infantry, sixth 
son of the late John Peter, esq., Kirkland, 
Fifeshire. 

At Dundas, Hamilton, Canada West, aged 
80, Mary Ann, widow of William Street, esq., 
formerly of Countess Weir, Exeter, and dau. 
of the Rev. Moses Porter, M.A., of Clapham. 

April 15. At Avonmore, Stoke Bishop, 
Gloucester-hire, aged 26, Mary Elizabeth, 
wife of Charles Hill, jun., esq., and only dau. 
of the late Rev. Thomas Burrow, Incumbent 
of Pinner, Middlesex, by his first wife, Eliza- 
beth, dau. of the late Rev. John Gathorne, of 
Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmoreland. (Vide Gent. 
Mac.¢Jan. 1862, p. 101.) 

April 24. At Caleutta, aged 24, Capt. John 
Gore, late of the 7th Hussars, eldest son of Ed- 
mund John Gore, esq., of Blackheath. 

April 25. At Bombay, of cholera, aged 37, 
Major A. H. Curtis, Staff Corps. 

April 27, At Belgaum, India, Mary, wife of 
Capt. G. E. Acklom, 44th Regt. 

May 4. Aged 27, Herbert, ‘third surviving 
son of the Rev.C. Craven, M.A., Rector of 
Spexhall, Suffolk, and late Craven University 
Scholar of Oxford. 

May 6. At Cheltenham, aged 90, Helena 
Forbes, last surviving child of the Rev. 8. Auch- 
muty, formerly Vicar of Ballymahon, Ireland. 

May7. At Santos, Brazil, aged 69, Sir H. 
V. Huntley, R.N., third son of the late Rev. 
R. Huntley, of Boxwell-court, Gloucestershire. 
See Oprrvary. 

May 10. “Dr. Normandy (vol. i. p. 813), 
a Frenchman by birth, adopted England as 
his home. Originally educated for a surgeon, 
he passed the necessary examinations, but 
having in the course of his studies been led 
into chemical experiments, he found a greater 
attraction in their pursuit. While so occupied 
he formed an intimate friendship with the late 
Dr. Ure, with whom he was subsequently as- 
sociated in many important chemical analyses. 
Dr. Normandy soon attained a high position 
among practical chemists, and became well 
known for his acquirements in the application 
of their science. In his examination before 
the Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Adulteration of Food, his evidence was of the 
most startling character, as shewing the nu- 
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merous frauds practised on the public by dis- 
honest tradesmen. Dr. Normandy was the 
author of several works which stand high in 
the estimation of chemists. Among these we 
may particularize ‘An Introduction to Rose’s 
Chemistry,’ (he also edited an English trans- 
lation of that work), ‘The Handbook of 
Chemistry,’ ‘A Treatise on Agricultural 
Chemistry,’ ‘Guide to the Alkalimetrical 
Chest,’ ‘The Chemical Atlas,’ (a work of 
great value to students of chemical analysis), 
and ‘The Dictionary of the Chemical Atlas.’ 
His latest literary labour was devoted to seve- 
ral contributions to the new edition of Dr. 
Ure’s ‘Dictionary of the Arts and Manu- 
factures’ Dr. Normandy has taken out pa- 
tents for many useful inventions. The most 
important of these may be said to be his ap- 
paratus for the distillation of aérated fresh 
water from sea water. This invention has 
proved of the greatest value to transatlantic 
shippers, and has assumed the position of a 
practical necessity for passenger ships and 
ocean-going steamers. Of an eminently prac- 
tical disposition of mind, and a singular clear- 
ness of perception, Dr. Normandy was regarded 
with the highest confidence by those with 
whom he became associated.”— Lancet. 

May 11. In Fitzwilliam-square, Dublin, 
aged 83, Charlotte Ann, widow of William 
Hoare Hume, esq., M.P., of Humewood, co. 
Wicklow. 

May 12. John Bullar, esq. (vol. i. p. $13), 
published ‘‘ Tour round Southampton and His- 
torical and Picturesque Guide to the Isle of 
Wight,” Southampton, 8vo., 1807 ; “‘ Thoughts 
on Education at School,” 8vo., 1807; ** Ac- 
count of the Character and Peaceful Death of 
Victor Whitty,”? 12mo., 1811; “*A Refutation 
of the false assertions against Dissenters as 
connected with the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, advanced by the Rev. H. Woodcock, 
in his Reply to the Rev. J. Gisborne,” 8vo., 
1816. 

At Glasgow, aged 71, Miss Betsy Millar, 
whose name has been mentioned in the House 
of Commons in connection with the shipping 
interest. She was a dau. of the late Mr. W. 
Millar, for a long time a shipowner in Salt- 
coats, and in early life, when her family affairs 
took an unfavourable turn, she assumed the 
command of an old brig, in which (as is not 
unusual in shipmasters’ families) she had a 
part interest, and became “ sailing master.” 
So successful was her career that she was 
enabled to pay off a family debt of £700, to 
maintain herself in comfort, and to bring up 
two sisters left dependent upon her. 

May 15. At Montreal, Canada, aged 41, 
Harriet Sophia, wife of Col. D. Lysons, C.B. 

May 17. Onboard the R.M.S.S, “‘ Ethiope,” 
on her passage to England from Cape Coast 
Castle, Africa, aged 22, Christopher Boyd Mc- 
Clarty Morales, esq., 4th W.I. Regt., eldest 
son of the Hon. the Speaker of Jamaica. 

May 18. At his residence, Birkenhead, D. 
Sarsfield, esq., Commander R.N. 
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At Christ Church Parsonage, Stafford, aged 
19, Gemima Grace, fourth surviving dau. of 
the Rev. Thomas Harrison. 

At the Parsonage, Badwell Ash, Suffolk, 
aged 90, Frances, widow of Benjamin Cobb, 
esq., of Lydd, Kent. 

May 19. Major-Gen. N. T. Lake, C.B. (p. 
814), commanded the Royal Horse Artillery 
of the Light Division in the Eastern campaign 
of 1854 and 1855, including the affairs of Bulga- 
nac and M‘Kenzie’s farm, and the battles of 
Alma (where his horse was shot), Balaklava, 
and Inkermann, at which battle he had an- 
other horse short, and during the siege of 
Sebastopol. He was a recipient of the war 
medal and four clasps for his services in the 
East; was made a Companion of the Order of 
the Bath; made an officer of the Legion of 
Honour of France, and was decorated with the 
Order of the Medjideh of the fourth class, and 
also received the Turkish medal. 

At his residence, Felbridge-park, East Grin- 
stead, Sussex, aged 63, George Gatty, esq. 

At Cwm Vicarage, near St. Asaph, Susannah 
Maria, wife of the Rev. Thomas Griffith, M.A., 
Vicar of the Parish. 

Samuel Yate Benyon, esq. (vol. i. p. 814), 
chairman of the Newmarket bench of magis- 
trates, and of the Board of Guardians of the 
Newmarket Union, was formerly of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge (B.A. 1823). 

May 21. At Lyons, aged 54, Dorothy, widow 
of Major Alexander Kerr Agnew, formerly of 
the 6th Regt. of Bengal N.I. 

At Lansdown-pl., Brighton, aged 15, Jessy, 
youngest dau. of Maj.-Gen. E. Armstrong, 
Commanding Northern Division Madras Presi- 
dency. 

Drowned in the Isis, at Oxford, aged 17, 
Edward John, younger son of the Rev. Henry 
8. Templer, Vicar of Great Coxwell, Berks., 
and a pupil at the Cowley Diocesan School, 
near Oxford. Contrary to the expressed wish 
of Mr. Hurman, the master, several of the 
scholars proceeded to bathe at a part of the Isis 
known as the Sandford Lasher, a dangerous 
spot from the great fall and velocity of the 
stream, where the obelisk erected to the me- 
mory of the son of the late Dr. Gaisford, Dean 
of Christ Church, and another gentleman, who 
were there drowned, stands. John Ward, aged 
16, fell over some sheeting into twenty feet of 
water, and being unable to swim, there seemed 
to be scarcely any bopes of his escupe from a 
watery grave. The deceased, however, who 
was an expert swimmer, attracted by the cries 
of his schoolfellow, gallantly rushed to his as- 
sistance, and landed him safely, in a very ex- 
hausted condition ; but the effort cost him his 
life. Immediately he parted with Ward he 
fell back powerless, and was carried away by 
the force of the stream, a considerable time 
having elapsed before his lifeless body was 
recovered. 

May 22. At Cassiobury, aged 59, Lady Ho- 
ratia Capel. Her ladyship, who was the relict 
of Comte Achille de Septeuil, and eldest sister 
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of the Earl of Essex, accidentally set fire to 
her dress after she had retired for the night, 
and was so severely burnt that she died in the 
course of a few hours. 

At Weston-house, Thames Ditton, aged 75, 
Lady Lambert, widow of General Sir John 
Lambert, G.C.B. 

At his residence, Lulworth, Dorset, aged 58, 
Major-Gen. B. Crispin. 

May 23. At Aldeburgh, Suffolk, aged 26, 
John Dobree Budd, esq., late I.N., second son 
of Maj.-Gen. W. H. Budd, Madras Army. 

At his residence, Twickenham, aged 65, 
Charles Penfold, esq., formerly of Croydon. 
He was author of a work on rating railways, 
&c., which went through four editions, He 
also published an edition of ‘‘The Union As- 
sessment Committee Act.” 

At Cromer, aged 16, Elizabeth Augusta, only 
child of the Rev. Washington Shirley Maturin, 
Rector of Thurgarton, Norfolk. 

May 24. At Paris, aged 75, James Stuart 
Bowes, esq., editor of ‘‘ Galignani’s Messen- 
ger.” During the long period of forty years 
Mr. Bowes discharged the editorial duties con- 
nected with that well-known paper, and the 
judgment with which those duties were per- 
formed is admitted by all who know anything 
of the matter to have been as nearly per- 
fect as the nature of such work can admit of. 
The deceased gentleman opened his literary 
career in connection with the press in the esta- 
blishment of the ‘* Morning Herald;’’ and, 
under the pseudonym of Alfred Dubois, contri- 
buted a number of highly successful pieces to 
the London stage.—Standard. 

At Boston, North America, aged 35, Eliza- 
beth, wife of James Lawrence, esq., and dau. 
of the late W. H. Prescott, esq., the historian. 

May 25. At his residence, Holeombe-house, 
near Dawlish, aged 70, Major-Gen. William 
Sage, of H.M.’s Bengal Army. He served as 
an ensign in Rewah in 1812, and asa lieut. in 
the Nepaul war in 1815, for which he received 
a medal. He was, asa major, with the army of 
the Indus in Affghanistan, and at the storming 
and capture of Ghuznee. A medal was awarded 
him for his services on that occasion. He was 
the brigadier who commanded the Saugor 
field force, and during the great mutiny of 
1857 he held the fort of Saugor with a small 
and inadequate garrison during upwards of 
seven months, under trying circumstances, 
and until relieved by the force under Sir Hugh 
Rose. 

At Campden-hill-road, Kensington, aged 82, 
Fanny, widow of Vice-Adm. Robert Plampin. 

In Upper Westbourne-terr., aged 58, Jane, 
widow of the Rev. John William Doran, LL.D. 

May 26. At her residence, Cavendish-pl., 
Cavendish-sq., aged 79, Eliza, Baroness de 
Rouen, third dau. of John Petrie, esq., for- 
merly of Gatton-park, Surrey. 

At his residence, Chester-terr., Regent’s- 
park, aged 76, John Oliver Jones, esq., late 
Deputy-Clerk of Assize, Norfolk Circuit. 

After a short illness, Louisa Frances, second 
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At Cefn Mabli, Glamorganshire, the wife of 
Col. Charles Kemys-Tynte. 

At Great Carlton Rectory, near Louth, 
aged 31, Georgina Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
Frederic Pretyman. 

In King’s-Bench-Walk, Temple, aged 65, 
Richard Charnock, esq. He was called to the 
bar by the Hon. Society of the Inner Temple 
in Trinity Term, 1840, and was author of seve- 
ral legal works. 

At Harristown, co. Meath, aged 34, Francis 
‘William Tomkinson, esq., seeond son of the 
late Rev. Henry Tomkinson, of Reaseheath, 
Cheshire. 

At Liwynegrin-hall, Flintshire, aged 16, 
Charles Edward, fourth son of the late Henry 
Raikes, esq. 

May 27. At Montreal, C.E., aged 44, Sir 
Edward Graham, bart. He was the fourth, 
but eldest surviving son of the preceding 
baronet, by the only dau. of John Young, esq., 
of Battle, Sussex. He sueceeded his father in 
1852, and was one of the claimants of the earl- 
dom of Annandale. 

At his residence, Thurloe-sq., Major-Gen. 
T. Anderson, Col. 3rd Madras Cavalry. 

At Rome, Emily Sophia, youngest dau. of 
the late Col. James Young, Bengal Artillery. 

At his residence, €raven-hill, Lieut.-Col. 
Robert Torrens, F.R.S. See Osrrvary. 

At the Lower Ward, Windsor Castle, aged 
69, Major Robert Cochrane, one of the Military 
Knights, and late of the Rifle Brigade. He 
entered the army in 1809, and in August, 1811, 
proceeded to the Peninsula, where he con- 
tinued with his regiment, the Rifle Brigade, 
until the close of the war, being present at the 
defence of Cadiz, the actions of Aranjuez, San 
Minos, San Milan, the Bridge of Vera, and at 
the battle of Vittoria. Subsequently on the 
Continent he went through the campaign of 
1815, and was at the battle of Waterloo and 
the capture of Paris; and, commanding the 
advanced guard of his corps, was its first offi- 
cer to enter that capital. Major Cochrane was 
severely wounded in the left arm at Vera, and 
slightly in the breast at Waterloo. He had 
the war medal and one clasp for the Peninsula, 
and the Waterloo medal. Major Cochrane was 
buried in the catacombs of Windsor Castle 
with military honours; the funeral cortége in- 
cluded the Naval and Military Knights in full 
uniform. 

Aged 57, Mary, wife of the Rev. Roger 
Pocklington, Vicar of Walesby, Notts. 

May 28. At Hilsea, aged 78, Eliza Escott, 
widow of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Downman, 
K.C.B., K.C.H. 

Suddenly, at Beech-in-Grove Cottage, Chor- 
ley-wood, Herts., Mary, wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Mill, late 78th Highlanders. 

In Chester-sq., Jane Tyrwhitt, widow of the 
Rev. George Tyrwhitt Drake, Rector of Mal- 
pas, Cheshire, Upper Mediety. 

At Ilfracombe, North Devon, Mary, dau. of 
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the late Rev. John Parsons, Vicar of Sher- 
borne, Dorset. 

Aged 59, Anne Wright, wife of the Rev. 
William Gresley, Prebendary of Lichfield. 

May 2. At Corfu, Anne, wife of Col. 
Wynne, Commanding R.E. in the Ionian 
Islands. 

At his residence, Beaumont-sq., Mile-end, 
aged 76, Nathaniel Collyer, esq. He was 
Naval Storekeeper at the Island of St. Helena 
during the time of Napoleon Bonaparte’s exile. 

At St. Peter’s Parsonage, Maidstone, aged 
14, Gertrude Mary Campbell, dau. of the Rev. 
W. A. Hill. 

At Newington, aged 63, William Plomer, esq., 
of Snaresbrook, Essex. Mr. Plomer was the 
only son (with three daughters, Caroline Eliza, 
wife of Sir Donald Campbell, bart., Laura, 
wife of Capt. George Blair Hall, 19th Lancers, 
and Louisa, wife of Alfred Thorp, esq.) of the 
late Sir William Plomer, knt., an Alderman 
and Sheriff of London in 1810, and Lieut.-Col. 
of the East London Militia, and grandson of 
Sir William Plomer, knt., Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don in 1781. Mr. Plomer was a Commissioner 
of Supply, &c., a Magistrate for Midlothian, and 
a Deputy-Lieut. and a Magistrate for the city 
of Edinburgh. He married in 1819, Catharine, 
only child and heiress of William Pagan, esq., 
of Linburne and Whitehill, Midlothian, N.B., 
by whom he leaves issue two sons, the youngest 
a Captain in the Bombay Army, and two daus., 
one of whom is married to William Downing 
Bruce, esq., F.S.A., of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister- 
at-law. The nephew of the first Sir William 
Plomer, John Plomer, esq., of Welton, High 
Sheriff of Northampton 1778, assumed by Act 
of Parliament, in 1775, the name of Clarke on 
succeeding to the Wilton estates. His grand- 
son, Richard Trevor Plomer-Clarke, esq., of 
Wilton, High Sheriff of Northampton, is the 
present representative of the family. 

May 30. At Raveningham-hall, Norfolk, 
aged 84, Sir Edmund Bacon, Premier Baronet 
of England. He is succeeded in his baronetcy 
by his nephew, Henry Hickman Bacon, esq., 
late of the 2nd Dragoon Guards, who is mar- 
ried to a dau. of Sir Thomas Beckett, bart. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 46, Edward 
Richard Johnstone Knowles, esq., third son of 
the late Adm. Sir Charles Henry Knowles, 
bart., G.C.B. 

At Hastings, Elizabeth Sandys, only dau. of 
the late Thomas Warren Kempthorne, esq., of 
Glastonbury, and granddau. of the late Rev. 
John Kempthorne, B.D.; Rector of St. Mi- 
chael’s, Gloucester. ° 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 31, G. R. Mor- 
gan, esq., late of H.M.’s 33rd and 14th Regts. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Sarah Prescod, wife 
of J. A. Holmes, esq., and eldest dau. of the 
late Forster Clarke, esq., of the Island of 
Barbados. 

May 31. At the Mansion-house, London, 
aged 36, Frederick Lawrence, esq., son of the 
late Alderman Lawrence, and brother of the 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress. 
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At Lewisham, Kent, Mary Marinda, dau. of 
the late William Rea, esq., of Blackheath, and 
widow of Comm. William Mudge, R.N. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 55, Louisa, wife of 
the Rev. George Carwithen, Rector of Ash- 
prington, Devon. 

In Sussex-place, Kensington, aged 29, Emily 
Mary, wife of Charles Grey Grey, esq., of 
Dilston, Northumberland. 

Lately. At Wordsley, an old gentleman, 
named Dr. Perry, who passed the last fifteen 
years of his life within a cave adjoining the 
Red House Glass- works. Notwithstanding 
the singularity of character which he thus 
displayed, he seems to have had the confidence 
of many of the poor people in that neighbour- 
hood, for he was able as long as his strength 
remained to boast of his list of patients. He, 
moreover, gave his professional services, such 
as they were, on the most liberal terms, often 
refusing to take money from the poor he had 
attended, even when he was himself in want 
of bread. He is said to have had a wife and 
family residing in London. Should that be the 
case, his career must appear all the more re- 
markable, for it can scarcely have arisen entirely 
from his own fault that a crazy old man, with 
so much of the element of amiability in his 
weakness, was left to end his life in a habitation 
suitable only for the occupancy of brute ani- 
mals.—Stamford Mercury. 

At Alton, aged 69, Mr. Abraham Crowley, 
the brewer of the famous Alton ale. He 
‘was a man of benevolent character, and he en- 
tirely supported a girls’ school in which were 
150 scholars; beside which his firm were li- 
beral supporters of an Alton boys’ school. 

June 1. At Catherine Bank-house, Edin- 
burgh, Sir John Watson Gordon, knt., R.A., 
P.R.S.A., H.M.’s Limner for Scotland. See 
OsITUARY. 

At Skendleby-hall, Lincolnshire, aged 79, Sir 
Edward Brackenbury, knt., K.T.S., K.S.F., 
K.C.B.A., Deputy-Lieut. of the county of Lin- 
coln, late Lieut.-Col. 69th Regt. He was the 
second son of the late Richard Brackenbury, 
esq., by Janetta, dau. of George Gunn, esq., of 
Edinburgh. This distinguished officer served 
with the 6lst Regt. in Sicily, in Calabria, at 
Scylla Castle, and at Gibraltar, in 1807-8; in 
the Peninsula from 1809 to the end of the war 
in 1814, including the battles of Talavera and 
Busaco, Lines at Torres Vedras, pursuit of the 
French from Portugal, battle of Fuentes d’Onor, 
at the storming and capture of Badajoz, where 
he had his horse shot in advancing to the 
attack. At the battle of Salamanca he took 
a piece of artillery from the enemy, guarded 
by four soldiers close to their retiring column, 
without any near or immediate support. He 
was also engaged in the retreat from Burgos, 
the actions at Villa Muriel and Osma (horse 
shot), battle of Vittoria, siege, two assaults and 
capture of San Sebastian, passage of the Bi- 
dassoa, battles of the Nivelle and the Nive, 
actions in front of Bayonne near the mayor’s 
house, on Dec. 10, 11, and 12 (slightly wounded 
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and horse shot), blockade of Bayonne and re- 
pulse of the sortie. He retired from the ser- 
vice with the rank of lieut.-col. in 1837, and he 
had received the war medal with nine clasps. 
He married, first, in 1827, Maria, dau. of the 
Rev. E. Bromhead, of Reepham, near Lincoln, 
by whom he had issue Edward, born October 
18, 1828, and died in 1845; and, second, in 
1847, Eleanor, dau. of Addison Fenwick, esq., 
of Bishopwearmouth, and widow of W. B. 
Clark, esq., of Belford-hall, Northumberland : 
she died in 1862, leaving issue Edward Fen- 
wick, born 1848. Sir Edward was a Magistrate 
and Deputy-Lieut. for the county of Lincoln, 
a Knight of the Portuguese Order of the Tower 
and Sword, a Knight of the Spanish Order of 
St. Ferdinand, a Commander of the Portuguese 
Order of St. Bento d’Avis, &c. His family, 
long settled in Lincolnshire, descends imme- 
diately from Sir Robert Brackenbury, the 
Lieut. of the Tower in the time of Richard III. 

At Hall-gate, Doncaster, aged 56, Col. W. 
A. Cooke, late of the 2nd Grenadiers, Bengal 
Army. 

At his seat, Tile-house, near Denham, Ux- 
bridge, aged 77, Andrew Mortimer Drummond, 
esq., the principal partner of the old-established 
banking house of Messrs. Drummond, of Char- 
ing Cross. Mr. Drummond, who was a colla- 
teral member of the noble Scottish family of 
Strathallan, was born Nov--9, 1786, and married, 
in July 1808, Lady Emily Charlotte Percy, 
fourth dau. of Algernon, first Earl of Beverley, 
and sister of the present peer. 

At Dublin, aged 25, Charles Prior Gooch, 
eldest son of the Rev. J. D. G. Maughan, and 
grandson of the late Charles Maughan, esq., 
Harrington-hall, Yorkshire, and grandnephew 
of the late Lord Tara, of Bellinter, co. Meath. 

Aged 56, Allen Canning, esq., of London 
Colney, near St. Albans, fifth son of the late 
Rev. Thomas Canning, Vicar of Elsenham, 
Essex. 

At the house of her daughter (Mrs. Tur- 
quand), Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, Wil- 
liamina, widow of Lieut.-Col. Michael, and 
dau. of the late Robt. Grant, esq., of Dingwall. 

In Carton-pl., Westbourne-park-road, aged 
60, Anne, widow of Major James Jackson. 

June 2. At his residence, Great Cambridge- 
street, Hackney-road, aged 78, Commander 
Alexander Lewis, R.N. The deceased was 
a firm friend to church extension in the poor 
district in which he resided, and his funeral, 
which was musically celebrated, was attended 
by a very considerable,concourse of spectators. 

At Tyne-lodge, Hammersmith-rd., Augusta 
Caroline, wife of Adolphus Charles Troughton, 
esq., and eldest dau. of the late Chevalier 
Hippolyto Joseph da Costa, Brazilian Minister 
in London. 

At Reading, aged 71, Louisa Harriet, fourth 
and only unmarried dau. of the late Stephen 
Wright, esq., of Hammersmith and Spring- 
gardens. 

At Florence, Emma Lydia, dau. of the Dean 
of Elphin and Mrs. William Warburton. 
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In Devonshire-pl., Portland-pl., aged 75, 
James Curtis, esq., late of the Bengal C.S. 

At Norwich, aged 61, Roger Kerrison, esq. 

June 3. At his residence, Sussex-place, 
Regent’s-park, aged 78, William Johnson Fox, 
esq., late M.P. for Oldham. See Osirvary, 

At Shrewton, Wilts., aged 86, Capt. George 
Barnard. This officer, after having been edu- 
cated in the Royal Naval College, joined the 
“ Swiftsure” in 1793. In 1795 he moved into 
the “‘ Victory,” and was present in Hotham’s 
action, July, 1795. He was made a lieut. May 
29, 1797, and when serving in the “ Sylph” as- 
sisted at the destruction of the French frigate 
“Calliope,” capture of several convoys, and 
destruction of an 18-gun cutter off the coast of 
France. In 1804 he joined the Sea Fencibles. 
On the reduction of that force he was placed 
on half-pay, and he was not afterwards em- 
ployed. 

At Kendal, aged 65, Capt. Thomas Carey. 
He entered the service in 1810, passed in 1825, 
and was made a lieut. March 8, 1828. In 1830 
he joined the Coast blockade force, and re- 
mained attached to that and the Coastguard 
until he retired in 1860. 

At the Vicarage, West Thurrock, Essex, aged 
74, Capt. Robt. Lethbridge. This officer served 
as midshipman of the “ Unité” from 1805 till 
1810, and commanded one of six boats de- 
spatched from that ship and the “ Topaze”’ off 
Toulon. He was officially commended for his 
conduct in defending in a ten-oared cutter four 
prizes taken on the occasion against the attacks 
of six armed boats, but he had been on half- 
pay for many years before his death. 

At Hayling Island, Margaret Elizabeth, wife 
of Major Festing, Royal Marine Artillery. 

June 4. At Hyde-park-gate, Kensington- 
gore, aged 73, Nassau William Senior, esq., 
late one of the Masters of the High Court of 
Chancery. See Onituary. 

At Wells, Somerset, aged 65, Major Ralph 
Thorpe, Bengal Army. 

At Sunningdale, Berkshire, aged 72, Comm. 

Robert Poole, R.N. 
& Aged 57, John Crossley, esq., M.A., barrister- 
at-law, of Scaitcliffe, Lancashire. He was for 
many years an active Magistrate and Deputy- 
Lieutenant for the County Palatine of Lan- 
caster, and also for the West Riding of York- 
shire. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 81, Charlotte, 
widow of the Rev. John James, late Rector of 
Penmaen, Glamorganshire. 

At Welton, aged 75, Sophia Broadley, sister 
to the late Henry Broadley, esq., M.P. 

In Denbigh-st. (the residence of her brother, 
Herbert Wyatt, esq.), Charlotte, wife of the 
Rev. Edward Carte, Incumbent of Gentleshaw 
and Fairwell, Staffordshire. 

At Edinburgh, Alfred Mitchell, esq., Com- 
mander R.N. 

June 5. At the Rectory, Richmond, York- 
shire, aged 59, Edmund Smith, M.D., of Ilkley 
Wells-house, near Otley. He was formerly sur- 
geon to the Hudson’s Bay Company, and was 
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created M.D. by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
1858. 

At her son’s residence, Hackney, Julia, wife 
of the Rev. James Britton, M.A., late Rector of 
Great Bardfield, Essex, and dau. of the late 
R. Down, esq., of Colney-hatch and Bartho- 
lomew-lane, banker. 

Aged 41, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Richard 
Prichard, B.D., Rector of Newbold-on-the- 
Stour, and dau. of the late George Pinchin, 
esq., of Bath. 

At Upper Norwood, Elizabeth, relict of Peter 
Warburton, esq., formerly Major of H.M.’s 
97th Regt. 

June 6. At Montagu-grove, Hampstead, 
aged 67, Elizabeth, wife of Richard Burdon- 
Sanderson, esq., of West Jesmond, Northum- 
berland, and only dau. of the late Sir James 
Sanderson, bart. 

At Great Malvern, Frances Eliza, widow of 
Capt. Tomkinson, R.N. 

At Cadiz, aged 28, accidentally killed by a 
fall from his horse, Lieut. Charles Gurney, 7th 
Royal Fusiliers, second son of William Gurney, 
esq. 

Aged 64, Mary Ann, wife of the Rev. J. B. 
James, M.D., Rector of Gamlingay, Cambridge- 
shire, and dau. of the late Rev. George Burges, 
late Vicar of Halvergate, and Moulton, Nor- 
folk. 

At St. James’s Parsonage, Taunton, aged 40, 
Eliza Trueman, wife of the Rev. W. T. Red- 
fern. 

June7. At Berry-hill, Mansfield, aged 50, 
Frances Valentine, wife of Sir E. 8S. Walker. 

At Buckingham-house, Tunbridge Wells, 
Hastings Dent, esq., late of the Coldstream 
Guards, and of Thurloe-square, fourth son of 
the late John Dent, esq., M.P., of Hertford- 
street, Mayfair. 

At the Manor-house, Great Stanmore, Mid- 
dlesex, Harriott Hannah, wife of Alexander 
D. Toogood, esq., late Bengal Fusiliers. 

At Southend, aged 29, Maria Susanah, wife 
of W. Lyte Stradling, esq., of Roseville, Chilton 
Polden. 

At Whalley-house, Whalley Range, Man- 
chester, aged 70, Samuel Brooks, esq., banker. 

June 8, At his residence, Chiswick, aged 75, 
Charles Robert Prinsep, esq., LL.D., late Ad- 
vocate-General of Bengal. He was a son of 
John Prinsep, esq., Alderman of London and 
M.P. for Queenborough, and was admitted 
a pensioner of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
May 23, 1806, proceeding B.A. 1811, and M.A. 
1814. In Trinity Term 1817 he was called to 
the bar by the Hon. Soc. of the Inner Temple. 
He was created LL.D. 1824, and was author of 
* An Essay on Money,” Lond., 8vo., 1818, and 
a translation of Say’s “ Political Economy, with 
Notes,” Lond., 2 vols., 8vo., 1821. 

At Morningside, Edinburgh, Wm. Wallace, 
esq., M.D., late 14th Regt. of Foot, son of the 
late William Wallace, esq., LL.D., Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Fdin- 
burgh. 

At his residence, Park-hall, near Oswestry, 
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aged 60, Richard Henry Kinchant, esq., J.P. 
and Deputy-Lieut. of the county of Salop. 

In Cornwall-terrace, Regent’s-park, aged 28, 
Ensign Frederick Knight, of H.M.’s 69th Regt., 
fifth son of Valentine Knight, esq. 

In Abercorn-place, St. John’s-wood, aged 36, 
Harriet Jane, eldest dau. of the late C. R. 
Leslie, esq., R.A. 

June9. At Honingham, aged 19, the Hon. 
Charles William Powlett, only son of Lord and 
Lady Bayning. 

At Warlingham, near Croydon, Ellen, wife 
of Sir George Edmund Hodgkinson. 

In Blomfield-street, Harrow-road, Col. Al- 
fred Thomas, late of the Bombay Army. 

Aged 43, John Lawton, esq., of Lawton-hall, 
Cheshire. 

At Seafield, near Ayr, Capt. J. O. M‘Taggart, 
formerly of the H.E.1.C.’s Maritime Service. 

At Langley Marish, Bucks., aged 79, Maurice 
Swabey, esq. 

At Uploman, Tiverton, aged 28, Wilhelmina 
Adelaide Georgina, younger dau. of the late 
Montague Baker Bere, esq., H. M.’s Com- 
missioner in Bankruptcy for the Exeter Dis- 
trict. 

June 10. At Delgany, Ireland, aged 70, the 
Hon. Louisa, widow of Jas. S. Scott, esq., Q.C., 
and third dau. of the late Hon. and Most Rev. 
Charles Brodrick, Archbishop of Cashel. 

At Spa, Belgium, aged 49, Annie, wife of Sir 
David Cunynghame, bart., of Milncraig. 

At Woodlesford, near Leeds, aged 64, Capt. 
W. J. Wood, R.N. 

At Battersea, aged 55, David Jones, esq., 
late of the Poor Law Commissioners’ Office, 
Whitehall. 

At Painswick, Gloucestershire, aged 67, 
Weston Hickes, esq., Sub-Inspector of Fac- 
tories. 

June 11, In Chester-sq., aged 39, Lord Adol- 
phus Vane Tempest, M.P. He was the third 
son of the third Marquis of Londonderry by 
his second wife, and was born in 1825. He 
was educated at Eton, which he left to enter 
the Scots Fusilier Guards, in which he attained 
the rank of lieutenant and captain in 1849. 
He served in the Crimea in 1854-55, and in 
June of the former year he assumed by royal 
licence the name of Tempest after his family 
name of Vane, in consideration of some pro- 
perty derived from his maternal grandfather. 
He attained the rank of lieutenant-colonel in 
the army, and retired from his regiment in 
August, 1859, having been decorated by the 
Sultan with the 5th class of the Medjideh. In 
1860 he married Lady Susan Ciinton, the only 
daughter of the present Duke of Newcastle 
(by whom he leaves an infant dau.) ; and hav- 
ing been since 1849 a deputy-lieutenant of the 
county of Durham, he became at the outset of 
the Volunteer movement major commandant 
of the 3rd Durham Rifles. Lord Adolphus 
was member of Parliament for the city of 
Durham from December, 1852, to June, 1853, 
when he was, on petition, unseated by a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. He had un- 
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successfully contested the city in the previous 
June; and in April, 1854, he was returned for 
the Northern Division of the county, on the 
removal of his brother, Lord Seaham, to the 
Upper House, as Earl Vane. He was a Con- 
servative, not, however, strictly bound by 
party ties. 

At Downside College, near Bath, aged 65, 
Count Mazzinghi. 

At Wellpark, St. Andrews, James Frederick 
Ferrier, B.A. Oxon, Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy. See Onrrvary. 

At his residence, Nizell’s-house, Tunbridge, 
aged 75, Samuel Cartwright, esq., F.R.S., 
F.G.8., &e. 

At Dover, Eliza, relict of the Rey. M. W. 
Jones, formerly Vicar of Ospringe, Kent. 

Aged 47, Maria Frances, wife of William 
Wilson Scrimgeour, esq., of the Grove, High- 
gate. 

June 12. At Monkstown, co. Dublin, aged 
13, Lucy Katherine, youngest dau. of Colonel 
Henry Atwell Lake, C.B. 

Aged 28, Margaret Jane, eldest dau. of the 
Rev.S. McAll, Principal of the Hackney Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

June 13. In South-st., aged 91, the Right 
Hon. Lady Grenville, widow of W. W. Lord 
Grenville. Her ladyship was the only dau. 
of the first Lord Camelford, and sister and co- 
heir of that half-mad son, the naval officer, 
who met his death from the pistol of Captain 
Best. She was born in London in 1772, and 
married twenty years later to Lord Grenville, 
whom she survived full thirty years. Her last 
appearance in public was at the Botanic So- 
ciety’s Exhibition, two days only before her 
death, when she seemed to bein her accustomed 
health and spirits, but was taken ill the same 
night, and only survived forty-eight hours. 
Her large estates are left, in accordance with 
the wish of her husband, Lord Grenville, to 
the Hon. George Fortescue, brother of the late 
and uncle of the present Earl. 

In Gloucester-pl., Portman-sq., aged 81, . 
Martin Thackeray, esq., late Vice-Provost of 
King’s College, Cambridge. 

At Pimlico, the Hon. John S. Gaskin, Pre- 
sident of H.M.’s Council in the Island of Bar- 
bados. 

At his residence, Marine-parade, Dover, aged 
69, Vaughan Lloyd, esq., Commander R.N. 

At Overbury-lodge, near Hereford, Caroline 
Sarah Jose, wife of Maj.-Gen. Goldsworthy, of 
H.M.’s Indian Army, Retired. 

At Warwick, aged 33, George Baly, esq., 
Staff Assistant-Surgeon to H.M.’s Forces. 

At Richmond, aged 37, Effie, wife of the 
Rev. Robert Maguire, M.A., Incumbent of 
Clerkenwell. ; 

At Paris, aged 88, General Dembinski. See 
Osrrvary. 

June 14. In Chester-terrace, Regent’s-pk., 
aged 70, Admiral Sir Arthur Fanshawe, K.C.B. 
He was the third son of the late Capt. Robert 
Fanshawe, R.N., and was born in 1794. He en- 
tered the Navy in 1804, and served on board the 
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** Prince of Wales,” 74, flag-ship of Lord Gam- 
bier, in the expedition to Copenhagen in 1807. 
He saw considerable service during the Ameri- 
can war, and, as Lieut. of the ‘‘ Endymion,” 
was present at the capture of the American 
frigate ‘‘ President” in 1815. He was Flag- 
Captain in the “‘ Princess Charlotte,” and par- 
ticularly distinguished himself at the bombard- 
ment of St.Jean d’Acre in 1840. After his 
return from the coast of Africa in 1852, he was 
appointed Superintendent of Portsmouth dock- 
yard; was in 1853 appointed Commander-in- 
Chief on the North American station; and, 
in 1857,0n the Mediterranean station; and, in 
1860, to Devonport; but was obliged to resign 
the last command from ill-health. In recogni- 
tion of his services he was nominated a Knight 
Commander of the Order of the Bath in 1860; 
and was a Knight of the Austrian Order of 
Leopold. His commissions bore date as follows : 
—Lieut., April 22, 1813; commander, Oct. 2, 
1815; capt., Oct. 17, 1816; rear-adm., June 11, 
1851; vice-adm., July 9, 1857; and adm., Oct. 
4, 1862. 

At Whaddon-hall, Bucks., aged 58, Clara, 
wife of, William Selby Lowndes, esq., and 
second dau. of the late Major Hartman. 

At Peckham-rye, Surrey, aged 68, Eleanor, 
relict of William Bryan, esq., of Clun, Shrop- 
shire, and youngest dau. of the late Edward 
Davies, esq., of Rhyd Whiman, Montgomery. 

Suddenly, at Cranford Rectory, near Ketter- 
ing, Rosa Roughton, wife of the Rev. John 
Goldsmith Orger. 

In Queen’s-terr., Bayswater, aged 83, Eliza- 
beth Susanna, wife of J; W. Faulkner, esq., of 
the Philippines, Kent. 

June 15. At his residence, Grosvenor-st., 
Archibald, third Earl of Gosford. 

InGreat George-st., Westminster, Georgiana, 
wife of the Right Hon. J. W. Henley, M.P. 

June 16. In Montague-st., Russell-sq., the 
Dowager Lady Tancred. She was Harriet 
Lucy, 2nd dau. of the Rev. Offley Crewe, of 
Muxton, Staffordshire. She married the sixth 
baronet in 1807, and was left a widow in 1844. 

At his residence, Grange-wood-house, Leices- 
tershire, aged 70, Capt. Thos. Mowbray, R.N. 

At Eslemont, Aberdeenshire, Charles Napier 
Gordon, esq., of Hallhead and Es!emont. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 53, Joshua, 
second surviving son of the late Josbua Schole- 
field, esq., M.P. 

June 17. At Pinkhill, near Edinburgh, James 
Miller, esq., F.R.S., F.R.C.S.E., Professor of 
Surgery in the University of Edinburgh. He 
was the son of the late Rev. James Miller, mi- 
nister of Monikie, in Forfarshire, studied me- 
dicine in Edinburgh, and was the favourite 
pupil of Mr. Liston, with whom he resided for 
fifteen years—for five years as his assistant ; 
and who, before leaving Edinburgh for London, 
introduced him to all his patients. In 1842, on 
the death of Sir Charles Bell, Mr. Miller was 
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unanimously elected by the Town Council to 
fill the chair of surgery in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, where he was a very popular and suc- 
cessful teacher. Mr. Miller was also Professor 
of Pictorial Anatomy to the Royal Academy, 
and was Surgeon-in-Ordinary to the Queen for 
Scotland. As a consulting surgeon his services 
were highly esteemed, and both in the scientific 
and practical parts of his profession he main- 
tained a high reputation. He was the author 
of *‘ The Principles and Practice of Surgery,” 
which has passed through four editions in this 
country, and been several times reprinted in 
America. He was also the writer of the article 
“Surgery” in the Encyclopedia Britannica ; 
and the author of ‘“‘ The Surgical Experiences 
of Chloroform,’”’ and other works. He pub- 
lished a number of tracts on temperance, of 
which he was a strenuous advocate. In phi- 
lanthropic and religious agitations he took a 
very active part, both on the platform and 
through the press; and as an elder in the 
Free Church was an ardent supporter of its 
politi lesiastical views, and of its mis- 
sionary schemes. He was a man of lively and 
generous sympathies, and of kindly temper, 
and he enjoyed the affection and esteem of a 
wide circle of friends, accompanied by no small 
degree of popularity in public life. The sudden 
break down of his constitution gave a shock of 
surprise to many who had admired his manly 
vigour and envied his robust health. He 
was suddenly seized with congestion of the 
brain, which, notwithstanding the most watch- 
ful care of his professional friends, entirely 
prostrated his strength, both mentally and 
physically, and rapidly led to a fatal result. 
Professor Miller married in 1834 a daughter of 
the late Major Gordon, of Rosiburn, Aberdeen- 
shire, who, with a numerous family, survives 





At Westerham, Mary, only surviving dau. 
of the late Rev. Matthew Thompson, Rector of 
Mistley, and Vicar of Bradfield, Essex. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 16, Ernest Au- 
gustus, second son of the late Rev. George 
Herbert Repton, of the Cloisters, Westminster 
Abbey. 

At Alderley Edge, Cheshire, aged 23, Wm. 
Pilsworth, esq., late of the 22nd Regt., and 
only son of Maj. Pilsworth, Staff Officer, Leeds. 

At Herne Bay, aged 30, Augusta Mary Sophia, 
only dau. of the Rev. E. Gilbert, Vicar of 
Hardingstone, Northampton. ; 

June 18. In Gloucester-pl., Portman-sq., 
Henry David, eldest son of the late Hon. Henry 
David Erskine, Dean of Ripon. 

June 19. At her residence, St. John’s-wood- 
road, aged 76, Harriett, relict of Abraham John 
Valpy, esq., and dau. of the late Rev. Sydenham 
Teast Wylde, Vicar of Burrington, Somerset. 

June 20. At Hinton St.George, the Right 
Hon. the Earl Poulett. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 
in tion 





in 
May | May | June , June | June 
106i. 21, | 28, 4 11, 18, 


1864. | 1864.| 1864, | 1864. | 1864. 











° ° 


o | 
Mean Temperature 61°8 . 50°4 | 59°6 | 57°8 








London. . . . . | 78029 |2803989 1213 | 1285 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463388 193 | 209 | 194 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618210 255 | 308 | 266 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 163 | 168 | 176 
-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571158 272 | 288 | 315 


20 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 330 | 312 | 345 


























Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 
; " ri . 3 

5 fi¢ 
i 
& 


a |e 





226 50 | 1421 918 | 896 | 1814 
219 30 | 1234 | 1030 | 936 | 1966 
. 171 35 | 1213 919 | 974 | 1893 
ll . 203 32 | 1285 985 | 938 | 1923 
18. 208 30 | 1296 912 | 864 | 1776 
































QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, June 14, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 


Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. 8. d. 
Wheat ... 3,985... 42 2] Oats ... 108... 22 6] Beans... 100... 86 9 
Barley ... 155... 29 4| Rye .. 14... 28 1] Peas 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF LAsT SIx 











PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, June 16. 
Hay, 21. 10s. to 42. 10s. — Straw, 11. 4s. to 17. 10s. — Clover, 41. Os. to 57. 10s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Junz 16. 
, 4d. 
. Ad. 
. 8d. 
. 2d. 


COAL-MARKET, June 17. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 16s. 9d. to 17s. 6d. Other sorts, 15s. Od. to 16s. 3d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From May 24 to June 23, inclusive. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
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